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PART the THIRD. 


&.0FP rofane Hi ifory. 
The Continuation of the Hiſtory of the Romans, 
The third Piece of Roman Hiſtory. 


The ſpace of three and fifty years, from the begin= 
= of the ſecond Fun ” var to the defeat of Per- 


| 0 R the third — of Roman hiſtory I 
take that term, which Polybius choſe for the 
ſubject of his performance; I mean, the 
1 three and fifty years, which paſſed from the 
beginning of the ſecond Punick war to the end of 
the Macedonian, which concluded with the over- 
throw and captivity of Perſeus, and the deſtruction 
of his kingdom. 
Polybius looks upon this interval as the moſt | 
- flouriſhing age of the Roman republick, an age 
which ſent abroad the greateſt men, and diſplayed | 
the moſt ſhining virtues, which took in the moſt 
conſiderable events, and in a word, wherein the 
Romans began to enter upon the poſſeſſion of that 
vaſt empire, which afterwards comprehended almoſt 
every part of the then known world, and by a con- 
tinual and very ſwift progreſs arrived at that degree 
of grandeur and power, which has made it the ad- 
miration of the whole univerſe. 
Now, as the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire 
was according to Polybius the moſt wonderful 
work of divine Providence, and could not be re- 
garded as the effect of chance and a blind fortune, 


: OO Pobb. Bb. i. 
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but as the conſequence of a pre- conceived deſign, 
concerted with weight and meaſure, and conducted 
by an infallible wiſdom, is it not, as the ſame au- 
thor farther obſerves, a very commendable curioſity, 
and worthy the beſt underſtanding, to enquire 
what was the time, what the preparatives, what 
the means, and who the inſtruments, in carry- 


ing on ſo glorious and noble an enterprize to its ex- 


 ecution? 


This Polybius, who is the moſt judicious hiſto- 


rian we have extant, and was himſelf a great ſoldier 
and a great politician, had ſhewn at large in the hi- 
ſtory he wrote, of which the little remains that are 
left to us make us extremely lament the loſs of the 


"reſt. Tis this alſo I am now undertaking to deli- 


neate in this piece of Roman hiſtory, though very 
| briefly : I ſhall endeavour, however, to introduce 
into my diſcourſe what I ſhall judge moſt beautiful 


in Polybius, Livy, and Plutarch, which are the 


. originals from whence I ſhall draw the beſt part of 


_ 


what I have to ſay upon this ſubject, with reference 


either to the facts themſelves, or the reflections I 
thall make upon them. N 


C HAP. I. 
A narrative of the facts. _ 
7 ſhall begin with relating the principal events, 
1 which fell out in the time I am fpeaking of, that 
I may thereby give ſuch of my readers, as are un- 
- acquainted with this branch of hiſtory, ſome ſlight 
idea of it. %% 
The beginning of the ſecond Punick war and the ſuc- 
ot ceſſes of Hannibals. 
vb The beginning of the ſecond Punick war, if we 
look only upon the date of time, was the taking of Sa- 
| > Liv. lib. xxi. % 1-20. 


07 Profane H. Rory. | 3 
guntum by Hannibal, and the irruption he made 
into the country ſituate beyond the Ebro, which was 
allied to the people of Rome; but the real cauſe of 
it was the indignation of the Carthaginians at ſeeing 
Sicily and Sardinia raviſhed from them by treaties, 
which the ſole neceſſity of the time and the ill con- 
dition of their affairs had extorted from them. The 
ſudden death of Hamilcar hindered him from exe- 
cuting the deſign he had long been forming of tak- 
ing revenge for theſe injuries. His ſon Hannibal, 
whom he had obliged to ſwear upon the altar, whilſt 
yet but nine years old, that he would declare him- 
ſelf an enemy to the Romans as ſoon as he came to 
the age of doing it, entered into. all his views, and 
alike inherited his hatred to the Romans, as he did 
His courage. He made very diſtant preparations 
for this great deſign, and when he thought himſelf 
in a condition to execute it, he gave birth to it by 
the ſiege of Saguntum. And whether it was - thro? 
| Alenels and negligence; or thro* prudence and wiſ- 
dom, the Romans ſpent the time in different em- 
baſſies, and left Hannibal an opportunity of taking 
the town: 

And for his part, he well knew how to make 
the beſt uſe of it. After he had ſettled all things 
to his mind, and left his brother Aſdrubal in Spain 
to defend the country, he ſet out for Italy with an 
army of ninety thoufand foot, and ten or twelve 
thouſand horſe. There was noobſtacle great enough 
to diſcourage him, or put a ſtop to his proceeding, 
The Pyrenzan bn the croſſing of the DE | 
a long march through Gaul, and — very difficult 
paſſage of the Alps, all gave way to his zeal and 
indefatigable reſolution. And thus being the con- 
0 oy of the Alps, and in a manner of nature jt 
lf, he entered Traly, which he had e to make 


« Bn. x7. 36. E 4 | 
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and think of defending their own country. Publius 
Scipio the conſul, who thought Hannibal ſtill in 
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the theatre of the war. His troops were hos 
leſſened in their numbers, amounting to no more 


than twenty thouſand foot and fix thouſand horſe, 
but were full of confidence and courage. 


Such inconceiveable celerity . aſtoniſhed the Ro- 
| mans, and broke thro? all their meafures. They 


had determined to carry the war abroad, and that 
one of their conſuls ſhould make head againſt Han- 
nibal in Spain, whilſt the other ſhould march 


ſtreight into Africa to lay ſiege to Carthage. But 


they were now obliged to lay aſide theſe projects, 


the Pyrænean mountains, when he had actually paſ- 


ſed the Rhone, not being able to come up with 
him, was under a neceſſity of returning back from 


whence he came to wait for him, and fall upon him 
at his deſcent from the Alps, .and in the mean while 


ſent Cneius Scipio his brother into Spain againſt 


Aſdrubal. 
4 The firſt engagement was not far from the lit- 
tle river of Teſin. The ſpeeches of the two gene- 


rals to their armies are very entertaining. Livy has 
copied them from Polybius, but in a ar way, 
by giving ſuch ſtrokes as make the copy equal to 
the original. The Carthaginians gained the victory. 
The Roman conſul was wounded in the battle; 
© and his ſon, who was then ſcarce ſeventeen years 
old, faved his life. This was he, who afterwards 

3 Hannibal, and was ſurnamed Africanus. 


the firſt news of this defeat, Sempronius 
the other en, who was in Sicily, marched pre- 


ſently by order of the ſenate to the aſſiſtance of his 


Se, who was not yet well recovered of his 


4 B. u. e 5 coronam, imperatore ſimul & 
_ © Neque illum ætatis infir- patre ex ipſa morte rapto, me- 
itas interpellare valuit, quo reretur. Val. Max. lib. v. c. z. 
minus duplici a We 5—56. 
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| wounds. And for this reaſon” he made. haſte to 


engage, againſt the opinion of Scipio, as hoping 


that the whole glory of the battle would by this 


means fall upon him. Hannibal, who had good 
intelligence of all that paſſed in the Roman camp, 


having ſuffered Sempronius to gain ſome ſlight ad- 


vantage in order to draw him into a ſnare, gave him 
an opportunity of coming to a battle near the river 


Of Trebia. He had placed his brother Mago in 
ambuſcade in a very favourable place, and cauſed his 


army to uſe all neceſſary precaution to guard them- 
ſelves againſt famine and cold, which was then èx- 
treme. The Romans had been very negligent bf 
either, and for that reaſon were ſoon overthrown, 
and put to flight ; and Mago ifluing from the place 
where he lay in ambuſh made a great ſlaughter 
amongſt them. LE. 

8 Hannibal, to mh the beſt advantage of the 
time and his firſt victories, centinually advanced 
forward in his march, and by degrees approached 
nearer towards the center of Italy. k But to come 


up the more ſpeedily wirn the enemy, he was under 


a neceſſity of paſſing through a moraſs, where his 
army ſuſtained incredible fatigues, and he loſt an 
eye. Flaminius, one of the late nominated conſuls, 
had left Rome without obſerving the uſual aufpicia. 


i He was a vain, raſh, enterprizing man, full of 


himſelf, and grown alſo more haughty by the 


.good ſucceſs of his firſt conſulſhip, and the avowed 


Favour of the people. *T'was p in enough, that 
a8 "0 wander conſulted the Gods nor men, he would 
I 2 | | 

* . 1. $7—59- & 63... 418 vilibus belliciſque e 5 
Lib xxii. n. 1—6. aluerat. Itaque ſatis appare- 

1 Conful ferox ab conſulatu bat, nec deos nec homines con- 


1 priore, & non modo legum ac ſulentem, ferociter omnia ac 


OM majeſtates, {ed ne deo- præproperè acturum: quoque 
m quidem ſatis metuens erat. pronior eſſet in vitia ſua" agi- 
c inſitam 3 ejus te- tare eum atque irritare n 


e Fr: P ci- Lib, xi. 4. 3. 
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naturally give way to the warmth and impetuoſity of. 
his genius; and Hannibal, to ſecond his inclination, 
did not fail to irritate and provoke him by ravag- 
ing and Ipotling all the neighbouring country with- 
in his view. And this was enough to make the 
conſul reſolve upon giving battle, notwithſtanding 


| the diſſuaſion of all the officers, who beſought him 
j to wait for the coming up of his collegue. The 
FE ſacceſs was ſuch, as they had been aware of, fifteen 
1 thouſand Romans were left dead upon the ſpot with + 
1 Flaminius at their head, and rendered the lake of 
Thraſimene ever after famous by their bloody defeat. 
iſ Fap1vs Dieraron. 
1 1 
x When this ſorrowful news was . to Rome, 
tte whole city was in great conſternation. They 
| expected every moment to fee Hannibal at their 3 
| gates. Fabius Maximus was choſen I dictator, who 7 
1 -after he had diſcharged the duties of religion, and 1 
siven ſuch orders, as were neceſſary for the ſecurity 
0 of the town, paſſed ſtreight to the army, with a re- 


ſolution not to hazard a battle, unleſs he was forced 0 
to it, or perfectly ſure of the ſucceſs. He detained 1 
his troops upon the tops of the mountains, without 
loſing fight of Hannibal, never coming ſo near the 
enemy as to be under a neceſſity of fighting, nor re- 
moving to ſuch a diſtance, r 
Hie confined the ſoldiers ſtrictly to the camp, never 
ſuffering them to go out thence except for forage, and 

then only under a ſtrong convoy. m He never en- 

gaged but in ſlight skirmiſhes, and then too with 
ſo much cautior, that his troops had h the ad- 


— hs 
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| 56 . u. —30. A - finitimo receptu, aſſuefaciebant 
| — Prodiiiater. | territum pril inis cladibus mili- 


n Neque univerſo periculo tem, minus ras 1.5 | 
* rerum committebatur, virtutis aut ales 
ut parva momenta levium cer- tux. Liv. Bb, xi. 1. 2 
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: Of Profane Hiſtory. 7 
vantage. By this means he inſenſibly reſtored to 
them that reſolution and confidence, which the loſs of 
three battles had taken from them, and enabled them 
to rely as formerly upon their own courage and ſuc- 
ceſs. The enemy ſoon perceived, that the Romans 
were taught by their former defeats to fix upon a 
general, that was capable of making head againſt 
Hannibal; and Hannibal found, that he had more 
cauſe to be apprehenſive of the prudent and regular 
duct of the dictator, than of any bold or hazar- 
— ¶̃—! 7 FT 
n Minucius, the general of the Roman horſe, bore 
che prudent conduct of Fabius with more impatience. 
than even Hannibal himſelf. As warm and pal- 
ſionate in his diſcourſe as in his deſigns, he was con- 
tinually railing at the dictator ; his prudence and 
circumſpection he termed irreſolution and fearfulneſs, 
4 and called his virtues by the names of ſuch vices as 
3 approached the neareſt to them ; and by an artifice, 
2 which too often ſucceeds, raiſed his own reputation 
A upon the ruin of that of his ſuperiour. And laſtly, 
by intriguing and caballing with the people, he ob- 
tained that his own authority ſhould be equalled to 
the dictator's, which till then had heen unprecedent- 
ed. But o. Fabius, fully aflured, that the people by 
making them equal in the command, did not put 
them upon an equality in the art of commanding, 
bore this injury with ſuch moderation, as ſhewed 
that he could no more be conquered by his own coun- 
trymen than his enemies. wool 5 


_ ® Sed non Annibalem magis (quæ peſſima ars nimis proſpe- 
infeſtum tam ſanis conſiliis ha- ris multorum ſucceſſibus crevit) 
bebat, quam magiſtrum equi - ſeſe extollebat. B. ». 12. 

tum... Ferox rapiduſque in Satis fidens haud qua- 
conſiliis, ac linguis immodicus, quam cum imperii jure artem 
pro cunctatore ſegnem, & cauto imperandi æquatam, cum in- 
timidum, affingens vicina vir - viſto a civibus hoſtibuſque ani- 
tutibus vitia, compellabat 5 pre- mo ad exercitum rediit, 1, 
mendorumque ſuperiorum arte 1. 9. Re 
AT B 4 Municius 


8 Of Profane Hiftory, 
Minucius in conſequence of the e of power 
betwixt him and Fabius, — ood that each 
ſhould command their day, or even a longer ſpace 
of time. But Fabius refuſed to comply with this 
condition, as it expoſed the whole army to danger, 
whilſt under the direction of Minucius, and choſe 
rather to divide the tr that he might be at 
[alleaſt in a condition of — erving that part of n 
[VV hich fell to his ſhare. 
d 8 What Fabius had foreſeen ſoon came to pals, | 
| His collegue, eager and impatient for the battle, 
| fell directly into the ſnare, which Hannibal had laid 
l! for him, and his army was upon the point of being 
1 - cut to pieces. Þ The dictator, without loſing time 4 
[| in uſeleſs reproaches, Come, ſays he to his fol 
[i diers, let us march to the aſſiſtance of Minu- 
It „ cius, wreſt the victory out of the hands of our 
if enemies, and oblige our citizens to an acknow- 
j 4 ledgment of their miſtake.” He arrived very 
1 opportunely, and forced Hannibal to found à re- 
q! treat, 4 who cried out as he was retiring, < that the 
| « cloud which had hung fo long upon the tops of 
| te the mountains, had burſt — with a a mighty, 
qi c noiſe and raiſed a terrible ſtorm.” “ 
| So important a ſervice, and in ſuch a conjunc- 
Fi. ture, opened the eyes of Minucius, and brought 
oP him to a confeſſion of his fault, To make inftant 
reparation, he went immediately with, his army to 
[| Pabius's tent, and calling him his father and deli- 
q! verer, told him, he was come to throw himſelf un- 
| der his command, and * to vacate a decree, which 
was more burthenſome than honourable to him. 


Aliud urgandi ſuccenſendiq; ben, quæ ſedere is ui nn | 1 
tem 1 * nunc figna extra tium folita 1] eum — E 
v ſerre. Victoriam q 
5 nn, 3 
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The ſoldiers did the ſame, and nought elſe was 
to be ſeen on both ſides but mutual embraces, and 
the moſt lively expreſſions of thankfulneſs and gra- 
titude; and C the reſt of the day, which had like to 
have proved ſo fatal to the republick, was ſpent in 
_ diverſions and rejoicings. - N 


The battle of Cannæ. 


The moſt famous action of Hannibal, and which 
in all probability muſt have ruined for ever the 

power of Rome, was the battle of Cannæ. L. 
3 Emilius Paulus, and C. Terentius Varro, were 
4 appointed conſuls at Rome. This laſt, » though 
of a baſe and mean extraction, had found means of 

3 obtaining the conſulſhip, through the great wealth 
his father had left him, and his artifice in gaining 
the favour of the people by declaring openly againſt 
the great men, without any other merit than that 
of an unlimited ambition, and a boundleſs: opinion 
of his own ability. He loudly exclaimed, << that 
e the only way to perpetuate the war was to place 
« ſuch as Fabius at the head of the army; that 
& for his part, he could put an end to it the very 
« firſt day he ſhould have a ſight of the enemy.“ 
His collegue, who was very ſenſible that » raſhneſs, 
beſides the unreaſonableneſs of it, had always his 
therto proved very unſucceſsful, was in a quite dif- 
ferent way of thinking. Fabius, upon his depar- 
ture for the campaign, confirmed him ſtill farther 


in theſe ſentiments, and often repeated to him, that 


the only way to conquer Hannibal was to ſpin out 


3 the time, and draw the, war into length. But, 


4 Letuſque ue dies, ex adinp- been a buteb er. 
dum triſti paiild ante at prope Temeritatem, presterquam 
execrabili, ſactus eſt. #. 30. quòd ſtulta fit, infelicem etiam 
Liv. Ab. xxii. n. 34 ad id locorum fuiſſe. Liv. 


3. F 9 4 | 
ave 4. 381. n. 38. 
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„ ſajd he, your countrymen will take pains to 


make this method impracticable to you, even 
<< more than your enemies. Your ſoldiers will in 
« this conſpire with the Carthaginians ; Varro and 
« Hannibal will think alike upon this ſubject. 
«« Your only way will be to ſtand unmoved againſt 
< the ſhock of popular rumours and reports, and 
<< not be diverted from your reſolution by the vain 
« glory of your collegue, or the imaginary diſ- 
<< 85205 they will ſtrive to bring upon — 4 In- 
« ſtead of a general, that is cautious and circum- 
4 ſpect, and ſkilled in the art of war, let them 


repreſent you as cowardly, indolent, and igno- 
« rant. I would rather have you dreaded by an 


c enemy of underſtanding, than commended by 
« 1mprudent citizens.” _ | 
x It was cuſtomary among the Romans in time of 


war to raiſe every year four legions, each of which 


conſiſted of four thouſand foot, and three thouſand = 
horſe. The allies, or people bordering upon the 


territories of Rome, ſupplied a like number of foot, 


with double and fometimes triple the number of 
horſe. And theſe troops were ufually divided be- 
tween the two conſuls, who made war ſeparately, 
and in different countries. But in this caſe, as it 
was an affair of the laſt importance, the two con- 
ſuls march'd together, the number both of the Ro- 
» Hzxc una ſalutis via, L. reſque hominum fi ſatis firmus 
Paule, quam difficilem infe- fteteris; fi te neque collegæ 
Ramque cives ſibi magis quam vana gloria, neque tua falſa 


hoſtes facient. Idem enim tui, - infamia moverit. Sine timi- 


quod hoſtium milites, volent; dum pro cauto, tardum pro 
idem Varro conſul Romanus, conſiderato, f imbellem pro 
quod Annibal Pœnus imperator, perito belli vocent. Malo te 
cupiet. Duobus ducibus unus ſapiens hoſtis metuat, quam 
8 oportet. Reſiſtes au- ſtulti cives laudent. 7b. n. 39. 


tem, adverſus famam rumo- Pohb. lib. ii. p. 257. 


I think it ſhould be read tibl. I Imbellis maſt here fignify rugis 
en 5 
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man and Latin forces was doubled, and every le- 

gion augmented with an addition of a thouſand 
foot, and an hundred horſe. = _ 

The ſtrength of Hannibal's army lay in his 
horſe, for which reaſon L. Paulus declined to en- 
gage in the open plain. Beſides, the Carthaginians 
were in great diſtreſs for want of proviſions, and 
could not poſſibly ſubſiſt ten days in the country, 
inſomuch that the Spaniſh troops were upon the 
point of disbanding. . The armies continued ſome 
days in view of each other, till at laſt after dif; 
ar motions, Varro, notwithſtanding the remon- 
ſtrances of his collegue, came to an engagement 
| near the little village of Cannæ. The ground was 

very favourable to the Carthaginians; and Hanni- 
bal, who knew how to make the beſt advantage 
of every circumſtance, ſo ranged his troops, that 
the wind y Vulturnus, which roſe at a certain regu- 
lar time, was to blow directly upon the faces of 
the Romans during the battle, and of neceſſity in- 
volve them in a cloud of duſt. The battle was 
fought. I forbear to mention the particulars of itz 
the curious reader may find them in Polybius and 
Livy, and eſpecially in the former, who. 
himſelf a ſoldier, muſt have ſucceeded better than 
the other in relating all the circumſtances of ſo 

memorable an action. The victory was long diſ- 
puted, and at laſt became complete on the fide of 
the Carthaginians. The conſul L. Paulus was 
_ _ mortally wounded, and above fifty thouſand men 
left —— in the field, and among them the beſt 
part of the officers. Varro, the other conſul, 
eſcaped to Venuſia, with no more than ſeventy horſe- 
men. : 
Maharbal, one jab the Cirthaginian generals, 
adviſed to march Jong to TE oi loling 


Y Ts a * bung from the South, Pa way the Romans 
vert turned. | | 


time, 
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time, promiſing Hannibal that within five days he 
thould ſup in the Capitol. And upon the other's 
reply, that he muſt take time to conſider of that 1 
propoſition; I fee, *fays Maharbal, the Gods 
«© have not given the ſame man all talents at once. 
Tou know how to conquer, Hannibal; but you 1 
c know not how to make a proper advantage of 
4 the victory.” In ſhort, ſeveral] are of opinion, 
that Rome and the Empire were both faved by 
this delay. | 955 F 
Tis eaſy to comprehend how great the conſter- 
nation was at Rome, upon the news of this bloody 
defeat. However they loſt not courage; but im- 
ploring firſt the aſſiſtance of the Gods by publick 
Prayers and facrifices, the magiſtrates confirmed 
by the prudent counſels and firm reſolution of Fa- 
bias, put cvery thing in order, and provided for 
the ſecurity of the city. They immediately raiſed 
four legions, and a thouſand horſe, and granted a 
diſpenſation of age to ſeveral, that were not quite 
ſeventeen years old. The allies alſo raiſed new 
levies. Ten Roman officers, that were diſmiſſed 
by Hannibal upon their parole, came to Rome, to 
Tequire a ranſom for the priſoners. But, though 
the republick was in great diſtreſs for ſoldiers, they 
. conſtantly refuſed to redeem them, that they might 
offer no injury to the Roman pn which pu- 
niſhed without pity whoever ſhould voluntarily b. | 
mit to the enemy; and they rather choſe to arm 
the ſlaves they bought of private perſons to the 
number of eight thouſand, and the priſoners con- 
ned for debts or crimes, which amounted to fix 


thouſand more; b convenience taking place of what 
1 ; , 4 þ ops ; 1 7 ** 24 3, G8, 4 FF ; ASS 4 a + Wo * 7 % N wp 7 5 
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nia nimirum eidem dii dedere. ſaluti fuiſſe urbi atque impe- 
Vincere ſcis, Annibal; victo- rio. I.. 
ria uti neſcis. Liv. lib. xxii. Ad ultimum prope, deſpe- 
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was meet, ſays the hiſtorian, in this ſad conjunc- 
At Rome, the zeal of particular perſons and re- 

gard for the publick were then diſplayed in a won- 
derful manner. But the caſe was not the ſame with 
the allies. The preceding loſſes had not been able 
to ſhake their fidelity; but this laſt ſtroke, Which 
as they thought muſt have ruined the empire, they 
could not withſtand, and ſeveral of them wefit over 
to the conqueror's ſide. And yet neither the loſs 
of ſo many troops, nor the revolt of ſo many of 
their allies, could induce the Roman Jn to give 
any ear to an accommodation. b Inſtead of loſing 
courage, they never ſhewed ſo great magnanimity 3 
that when the conſul returned to Rome after ſo con- 
fiderable an overthrow, whereof he had been the 
principal cauſe, all the orders of the ſtate went 
out to meet him, and returned him thanks for not 
having deſpaired of the republick ;- whereas at Car- 

_ thage, nopuniſhment would have been great enough 

to have ſuffered after ſuch a diſgrace.  _ 

Capua was one of the allied cities, which ſurren- 
dered to Hannibal: But the ſtay he made there 
with his troops during the winter proved very fatal 
to him. That maſculine courage, which no miſ- 
fortunes, no fatigues, had been able to ſubdue, was 
entirely enervated by the pleaſures of Capua, which 


"honeſta atilibus cedunt, deſcen- 
dit. Liv. lib. xxiii. n. 14. 

o Adeo magno animo civi- 
tas fuit, ut conſuli ex tanta 


vis, perdidere nimia bona ac 
voluptates immodicæ: & eo 
impenſiùs, quo avidiùs ex in- 
ſolentia in eas ſe merſerant.— 


clade, cujus ipſe cauſa maxima 
fuiſſet, redeunti, & obviam itum 


ffequenter ab omnibus ordinibus 


Majuſque id peccatum dutis 


apud peritos artium militarium 
habitum eſt, quàm quòd non 


"tit, & gratiæ actæ quod de re- 
Publica non deſperaſſet: cui, ſi 
ductor Carthaginienſium fuiſſet, 
nihil recuſandum ſupplicii foret. 
Lib. xxii. u. 61. | | 


ex Cannenſi acie protinus ad 
urbem Romanam duxiſſet: Ila 
enim cunctatio diſtuliſſe modo 
victoriam videri potuit 2 hic 


© Quos nulla mali vicerat 


error vires ademiſſe ad vin- 


cendum. Lib. xxiii. z 18. 
| the 
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the ſoldiers ran into with the greater greedineſs, as 


they were the leſs accuſtomed to them. This fault 


of Hannibal, in the opinion of good judges, was 


ter than his miſtake in not marching ſtreight 
to Rome after the battle of Cannze. For the * 
lay might ſeem only to have retarded the victory, 


whereas this laſt circumſtance abſolutely took 


away the power of conquering. < Thus Capua was 


to Hannibal What Cannæ had been to the Ro- 


mans. | 


Sci io boſe General, reſtores the af? ＋ 
© Spain. 


The death of the two Scipio's, the FI an | 
uncle of him FT am about to ſpeak of, ſeemed like- 


ly to ruin entirely the Roman affairs in Spain, 


which hitherto Had been very ſucceſsful. *Tis' a 
queſtion, whether it cauſed a greater mourning at 


Rome, or in Spain. For the defeat of the two ar- 
mies, the almoſt certain loſs of ſo conſiderable a 


province, and the view of the publick ills, made 


up a part of the citizens grief; 4 whilſt Spain re- 


gretted and lamented their generals, and Cn. Sci- 


pio in particular, who had governed them long, 


and firſt given them a taſte of Roman juſtice and 


moderation. 


e Tears flowed afreſh at Reins; when they met 


to appoint a ſucceſſor to thoſe two great men. 


The affairs of that province appeared ſo deſperate, 
that no body preſumed to offer himſelf as a candi- 


. Gare for the place ; and the ſallen filence, whieh 


© Capuam Annibali Ss occupaverat, & ſpecimen ju. 
— 1b. n. 45- | tiæ temperantizque Romanæ 
Hiſpaniæ ipſos lugebant primus dederat. Lib. XXV. 


dieſiderabantque duces : Cneum x. 36. 


tamen magis, quo diutius prz- - © Liv. lib. xxvi. n. 18, 19. 
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reigned in the whole aſſembly, made them more 
ſenſibly regret the loſs they had ſuſtained. In this 
univerſal conſternation , Publius Corn, Scipio, a 
youth of four and twenty, the ſon of Publius who 
was lately ſlain, riſes up, and ſtanding in an higher 

lace than the reſt, offers to go and command in 
Spain, if the people would accept of his ſervice. 
This couragious offer gives life and joy to the aſ- 
ſembly, and all without exception unanimouſly elect 
him general. But as foon as the firſt heat was over, 


and the people reflected upon Scipio's age, they be- 


gan to repent of what they had done. Some even 
drew a ſcornful preſage from his name and family, 


when they conſidered that they ſent him into a pro- 
vince, where he was to fight over the graves of his 


father and his uncle. Scipio, E they grew 
cool, made a ſpeech to them ſo full of confidence, 


and ſpoke with ſo much diſcretion of his own age, 
and = honour they had done him, as alſo of the 


war that he undertook, that he entirely diſperſed at 
once the people's fears, and rekindled that ardour, 
which had led them to confer the command upon 
him. The ſame Scipio ſome years before having 


demanded the edileſhip before the time expreſſed 


by the laws, and the tribunes for that reaſon op- 


poſing his demand, „If the . f ſays he, 
dile ; 


think proper to chuſe me Edile, I am old e- 
„ nough.” 


Scipio's arrival in Spain inſpired the troops with 


freſh courage. 8 They diſcerned with joy the lines 


and reſemblance of his father and uncle in his coun- 


tenance; and in the firſt ſpeech he made them he 


f Si me, inquit, omnes Qui- patris patruique ſimilitudinegi 
_ rites Adilem facere volunt, ſa- oris vultuſque, & lineamenta 
tis annorum habeo. Lib. xxv. corporis; ita ingenii, fidei, vir- 
8. 2. ? tutiſque exemplum expreſſum 
s Brevi faciam, ut quemad- ad effigiem vobis reddam. Lib. 
modum nunc noſcitatis in me xxvi. 2. 3. 
; told 
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& 
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told them, that he hoped they would ſoon likewiſe 
diſcern in him the ſame ſpirit, the ſame courage, 
and the ſame integrity. | wa 
His promiſes were not vain. His firſt enterprize 
was the ſiege of Carthagena, the richeſt and at the 
"fame time the ſtrongeſt city in all Spain. It was 
the repoſitory of the enemies arms, their arſenal, 
magazine, treaſury, and place of ſecurity, where 
they laid up whatever was neceſſary for the ſubſiſ- 
tence of their armies, and where all the hoſtages of 
Princes and people were beſides detained. Thus 
Ei] 1 the conqueſt of this city alone would in a manner 
1 make him the maſter of all Spain. This important 
| LE: and difficult expedition, which till then had been 
1 looked upon as impoſſible, was finiſhed in a day. 
„ | He gained an immenſe booty; inſomuch that 
| | *Carthagena itſelf was regarded as the leaſt acquiſi- . 
EL tion that he made in taking the town. Scipio began 
Bf! with returning thanks to the Gods, not only for ha- 
Ef ving made him maſter of the moſt opulent city in 
1 the country in one day, but for having before amaſ- 
1 ſed in it the ſtrength and riches of almoſt all Africa 
Ei | and of all Spain. He then made his acknowledg- 
E 11 ments to the troops, and beſtowed upon each com- : 
mendations, rewards and honours, according to their 
condition and merit. | 15 | 2 
i And then cauſing the priſoners to be brought be- 
fore him. He ſpoke very obligingly to them, and 
comforted them, by repreſenting 'to them, that 
they were fallen into the hands of the Roman 
people, who choſe rather to gain the affections 


rr 


n Ut minimum omnium, puli Romani poteſtatem, qui 
& tantas opes belli captas, benelcio quam metu obligare 
© Carthago ipſa fuerat. Lib. xxvi. homines malit: exteraſque gen- 

N © tes fide ac ſocietate junctas ha- 
Scipio, vocatis obſidibus, bere, quam triſti ſubjectas ſer- 
univerſos bonum animum ha- vitio. Lib. xxvi. 1. 49. 
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« of mankind by benevolence and good nature, 
c than make them ſubject through fear, and liked 
ce better to bind nations to them by the honourable 
c title of friends and allies, than reduce them to the 


e ſad and ſhameful condition of ſlaves.” 


It was on this occaſion, that a lady venerable * 
her age and birth, the wife of Mandonius, brother 


to Indibilis King of the Ilergetæ, came and threw 


herſelf at Scipio's feet with ſeveral young Princeſ- 
ſes daughters of Indibilis, and others of the ſame 
quality, and beſought him to- order his guards to 
take a particular care of them. Scipio, who did 
not at firſt underſtand her meaning, anſwered that 
they ſhould want for nothing. The lady then re- 
ſuming her diſcourſe, << That, ſays ſhe, is not our 
c preſent concern; for in the condition that fortune 
4 has now thrown us, our expectations ought not 

<< to be very great: I am under an uneaſineſs of a 
c very different kind when I conſider the youth and 
e beauty of theſe captives ; for as to my own part, 


«© my age ſecures me againſt all N of 
<« fear and danger.” And at the 


ame time ſhe 
Pointed to the young Princeſſes, who all rever'd her 


1 as their mother. My own honour and the glory 


<« of the Roman people, 4 replied Scipio, would 
engage me to take care that what deſerves regard 
« in all parts of the world, ſhould find a particular 
C reſpect amongſt us. Bur you ſupply me with a 


© freſh motive for being more than ordinarily ſol- 


« licitous upon this point, by the virtuous diligence | 


© Haud magni iſta facimus, 2 Romani diſciplinæ cauſa 

inquit; quid enim huic ſortu- facerem, inquit, ne quid, quod 

nz non fatis eſt? Alia me cu- ſanctum uſquam eſſet, a __ nos 

ra etatem harum intuentem, violaretur. Nunc, ut 

(3m ipſa jam extra periculum impenſids, veſtra quoque virtus 

uyuriz . _ ſtimulat. dignitaſque facit, que ne in 
" malis quidem oblitæ decoris 

Tum Scipio: ' Mew popu matronalis eſtis, Mid. 
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„ T obſerve in you to preſerve your honour amidſt 
„ ſo many other ſubjects of fear.” Aſter this diſ- 
_ courſe he committed them to the care of an officer 
of noted wiſdom, and ordered him to pay them the * 
| ſame reſpect as though they belonged to the friends 
or allies of the Romans. b 
Aſter this they brought him a Princeſs of exquiſite 
beauty, who was betrothed to Allucius Prince of the 
Celtiberians. He immediately ſent for her parents 
and the perſon deſigned for her husband, and told the 
laſt that his bride had been kept in his houſe with 
the ſame decency as though ſhe had been in her fa- 
ther's : And I have uſed her thus, © adds he, that 
% might be able to make you a preſent deſerving 
<« of you and me. Neither do I aſk you any other 
« acknowledgment for it, except that you become 
c the friend of the Roman people. if you think 
4 me the man of probity that theſe bad gar) have 
« experienced my father and my uncle to have been, 
he affured, that there are many others like us in 
« Rome, and that there is no people this day upon 
earth, whoſe friendſhip you ought more carefully 
« to defire for you and yours, or whoſe enmity you 
<< ought more to ſtand in dread of,” As the pa- 
rents of the lady preſſed Scipio to accept of a con- 
ſiderable ſum which they had brought for her ran- 
ſom, and had laid all that gold and filver at his 
feet, This ſam, ſays he to Allucius, I add to the 
«c portion you was to receive from your father-in 
« law,” and 19 him to take it. As ſoon as 


& dignum me teque dari tibi 
donum poſſet. anc merce- 
dem unam RA munere paciſ- 
cor; amicus populo Romano ſis; 
& ſi me virum bonum credis 
5 | _ 
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the Prince was returned into his own country, he 


proclaimed the great yirtues of 1 wherever he 
went, f ſaying, that a God in the appearance of 
« a young man was come into Spain, conquering | 
« all before him by force of arms, and till more 
« by kindneſs and civility ;“ and ſoon after raiſing 
a body of troops amongſt his vaſſals, he returned 


= to join him with fiſteen hundred horſe. 


Scipio, having ſpent the winter in gaining the 


affections of the * partly by making them 


preſents, and by ſending back their hoſtages 

and priſoners, — ah field as early as the ſeaſon 
would admit. The two Princes we have mentioned, 
Indibilis and Mandonius, joined him with their 
troops, 8 and declaring that their perſons only had 
hitherto remained with the enemy, but their in- 
clination had been where they knew that vertue and 
juſtice were had in honour, they ſurrendred to him, 
and put. themſelves under his protection. Their 
wives and children were then brought out to them, 
and the exceſs of joy on both ſides net allowing 
them to ſpeak for a long while, was only expreſſ d 
by tears and embraces. 

Aſdrubal, terrified with the rapid mucke of the 
Roman army, thought the only means of putting 
a ſtop to them was by coming to a battle. This 
was what Scipio wanted and had prepared for. In 
ſhort, they came to an engagement. The Cartha- 
ginians were beaten and left above eight thouſand 


men upon the field. Aſdrubal fled towards the 


Pyrenæan mountains, that he might j Join! his brother 
Hannibal in Italy, b T was after this 22 4 of 


oa 4 Verdi din niflimam jo- (Carthaginienſes ginienſas)? Gif: ani 


Lvenem, vintentem qmnia cum == Teſſe, ubi 
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had formed to himſelf an high idea of the military 


brother to Hannibal 


20 Of Pa H. 1e. 
Scipio's, that the people charmed with his valour 
and moderation, would have given him the title of 


King. Scipio told them that this name, which was 


ſo much revered by all other nations, was held in 
deteſtation among the Romans. That for his part, 
he was ſatisfied with having royal inclinations ; that 
if they looked upon them as moſt capable of confer- 
ring honour upon the poſſeſſor, he deſired they 
would be pleaſed to aſcribe them to him in ſecret, 


without giving him the title. Theſe peoples altho? 


Barbarians, were throughly convinced of his great- 


neſs of foul, in deſpiſing a | rather which was the 5 


admiration and envy of the reſt of mankind. 


Scipio diſpatched his brother to Rome, with the = 


news of his having conquered Spain. But he car- 
ried his views much farther, and conſidered this 
e N only as a prelude and Preparation for that 


i Scipio's valour was not his only virtue, he had 


a mighty winning way with him, and could eaſily 
draw over others to his purpoſes by the arts of in- 


ſinuation, as he ſhewed- in the famous interview 


he had with Syphax King of Numidia, in which 
* Aſdrubal was preſent; who owned, that though he 


virtues of Scipio, he appeared to him ſtill greater 
and more admirable in this e than he had 


ever done before. n 


7 
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1 The fame of Scipio* s victories and great virtues 


had got before him to Rome, and diſpoſed the inclina- 


tions of all men in us favour. As ſoon as he arrived 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 1 
there he was choſen conſul by general conſent, and 
the province of Sicily aſſigned him. This lay di- 
rectly in his road to Africa, and he made no ſcru- 
ple to own that his views and deſigns were directed 
thither. : 5 
Fabius Maximus, either through an exceſs of cir- 
cumſpection, which was ſuitable enough to his cha- 
racter, or through mere jealouſy, employed all his 
intereſt and eloquence in the ſenate to oppoſe him, 
and alledged ſeveral in appearance very ſtrong rea- 
ſons againſt him. Scipio confuted them all, and 
ending the diſpute by declaring that he would ſub- 
mit to the judgment of the ſenate, it was decreed 
that he ſhould have Sicily for his province, with 
leave to paſs into Africa, if he thought it beneficial 


to the republick. | 


He loſt no time, and preſently ſet out for Sicily, 
m ſtill keeping in view his deſign of carrying the 
war into the enemy's country. Lælius was gone into 
Africa with certain troops; and it was rumoured 
abroad, that Scipio himſelf was arrived there with 
his army. Carthage trembled and thought herſelf 
undone. The miſtake however held not long, but 


3 fill the Carthaginians diſpatched couriers to their 
generals in Italy, with orders to uſe their utmoſt 


endeavours to oblige Scipio to be recalled. Ma- 
ſiniſſa, who had gone over to the Romans, and 
was very powerful in Africa, earneſtly invited him 
to come thither, and even reproached him for having 
ſo long diſappointed the expectation of his allies. 
Scipio did not ſtand in need of fuch remonſtrances, 
He inſtantly made preparations for the war, and 


baſtned his departure with all poſſible celerity. 


n Scipio's enemies in the mean while had ſpread a 


report at Rome, that he ſpent his time at Syracuſe 
4 | | | I 


m Nihil parvum, ſed Car- Liv. lib. xxix. 1. 19 
thaginis jam excidia agitabat 25. | 
C 3 in 


animo. Lib. xxix. 1. 17. 
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in luxury and pleaſures ; that the garriſon of the 
city, after his example, were plunged into de- 
bauchery, and that licentiouſneſs and riot reigned 
through the whole army. Fabius giving credit to 


| theſe reports, broke out into violent invectives a gainſt 


Scipio, and adviſed that he ſhould — be 
recalled. The ſenate acted with more wiſdom and 
moderation, and firſt of all deſired to be ſatisfied 
of the truth of the fact. They appointed commiſ- 
ſioners, who when they came upon the ſpot, found 
all things in wonderful order, the troops perfectly 
well diſciplined, the magazines furniſhed with pro- 
viſions, Arſenals ſtocked with arms and cloaths 
the gallies extremely well fitted out, and ready to 
ſet ſail. This ſpectacle filled them with joy and =} 
admiration. They concluded, that if Carthage could 
be overcome, it muſt be by ſuch a general and fuch 
an army; and they preſſed Scipio in the name of 


the ſenate, from whom they had received their or- 


ders, to haſten his departure, and gratify the ex- 
tions of the publick, as ſoon as might be. 

© Accordingly he ſet forward, and the Sicilians 
ran in troops to be witneſſes of his departure. Sci- 
Pio, who had already gained ſuch reputation by his 
victories, and in the opinion of the people was de- 
ſtined to ſtill greater events, drew the eyes and at- 
tention of all mankind. They principally admired 
the boldneſs of the ſcheme, which he alone was ca- 
pable of forming, and had never entred into the 

d of any other general, of forcibly drawing 
Hannibal from Italy by an expedition againſt Car- 
thage, of carrying the war into Africa itſelf, and 
ending it there. Scipio firſt offering prayers and 


| Ubations to the Gods at the ſtern of his „put off 


to ſea, attended with the acclamations, vows, and 


| benediftions of all the people, 


AJ. 1. xxvi, 27. 
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bp The paſſage was ſhort and favourable, and 


as ſoon as Scipio got ſight of the African ſhore, 
lifting up his eyesand hands towards heaven, he be- 
o_ Gods to favour his enterprize. The re- 


port of his landing threw the whole coaſt into con- 


ſternation, and terrified even Carthage itſelf. 


Scipio firſt ravaged all the plain country, and | 
then made himſelf maſter of a very opulent city in 
Africa, where he took eight thouſand priſoners. 


But what gave him the greateſt ſatisfaction was the 


arrival of Maſiniſſa, a very brave Prince, who 


Joined him with a conſiderable body of horſe. 


q The Carthaginians preſently ſent Aſdrubal againſt 
him, with an army of above thirty thouſand men 
but their great dependance was upon Syphax, who 


actually came up very ſoon after, with fifty thouſand 


foot and ten thouſand horſe. His arrival obliged 
Scipio to break off the ſiege of Utica, a maritime 
city, which he had begun to attack. 9 

r When the winter was over, Scipio reſumed the 
ſiege. Aſdrubal was encamped very near him and 


Syphax lay not far off. The laſt offered ſome con- 


ditions of peace, of which the principal was, that 


the Romans ſhould quit Africa, and Hannibal re- 
turn from Italy. Nothing in reality could be more 
oppoſite to the views and deſigns of Scipio, but he 
ſeemed to give ear to the propoſitions that were made 
him, and deſignedly drew the negotiation into length 
by raiſing every day ſome freſh difficulty. In the 
different interviews that were had on both ſides, he 
had diſguiſed certain officers of note in the habit of 
ſlaves with orders, when they came to the enemy, 


to examine carefully all that was to be ſeen of the 
two camps, their extent, the diſtance between them, 


and the materials which the ſoldiers barracks were 


bdiuilt with, and withal to take notice of the diſcipline 


NV. 28. | Lib. xxx. a. 3z—17. | 
1N. 35. "" 7 
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obſerved among them, with the order of their guard 


by day, and their watch by night. When he was 


throughly inſtructed in all he had a mind to know, 
he broke off the truce under a pretence that his 


council adviſed him to make —— only with Sy- 


phax; and to take away all ſuſpicion from the 
enemy, he made as if he meant to attack Utica by 


ſea. When he judged it time to execute his enter- 


prize, he ordered Lælius and Maſiniſſa to ſet fire 
to the camp of Syphax, whilſt he himſelf did the 
ſame thing to the camp of Aſdrubal. As night 


came on, they marched out with their fires. The 


meaſures which Scipio had taken were ſo juſt, that 
his defign ſucceeded beyond what die could have 
hoped for. The two powerful armies of the enemy 
were deſtroyed by the fire and fword, and ſcarce 
three thouſand eſcaped out of the fifty thouſand and 
upwards, of which they conſiſted. "Thoſe who at- 
tempted to paſs from one camp to the other, as 


Judging that they alone had been ſurprized, fell into 


an ambuſcade, which he had laid in the midſt of 
the ſpace that divided the two camps. The ſpoils 
were immenſe. Several cities preſently ſurrendered 


to him of their own accord; and a ſecond victory 
gained over the ſame generals, and the new army 
they had raiſed with great difficulty, made Scipio 
abſolutely maſter of the whole country. Lake 

and Maſiniſſa purſued Syphax to his capital, be- 
fieged him there, and took him priſoner. *Twas 
then the famous ſtory of Sophonisba fell out. Sy- 
phax was carried to Rome, and as ſoon as the 
people there heard the news of ſo complete a victory, 


they preſently ran into all the temples to return thanks 


to the Gods. 8 
Hannibal at the ſame time received orders from 


Carthage, which obliged him to depart immedi- 


8 9 * Lib. xxx. 1. 20. | : ” 
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vert them from the ſiege. 
without any effect, and then let fall this © expreſ- 
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The face of affairs was much changed in 


ately. : 
He had received ſeveral blows which had 


Italy. 


weakned him extremely. He had the mortification 
to ſee Capua taken by the Romans almoſt under 


his eyes; nor cou'd his march towards Rome di- 
He drew near the city 


ſion, „That the Gods ſometimes took from him 
« the inclination, and ſometimes the power of 
« conquering Rome.“ But what was moſt grie- 


= vous to him, he learnt that at the ſame time he lay 


before the gates of the City, a body of recruits 
was diſpatched thence for Spain. But the finiſhing 
ſtroke to his misfortunes was the intire defeat of 
his brother Aſdrubal's army, of which he was 
informed by the head of that general being caſt 


into his camp. He was therefore obliged to re- 


tire into the fartheſt parts of Italy, and there he 


| q u received his orders from Carthage, which he could 
not hear without breaking out into bitter ſighs and 
tears, foaming with indignation to ſee himſelf thus 


forced to abandon his prey. No exile ever ex- 
preſſed a greater concern for quitting his native 
country, than Hannibal did for leaving the land 
of his enemies: He often turned his eyes towards 


the coaſts of Italy, complaining both of the Gods 
and men, and pronouncing a thouſand execrations 


againſt himſelf, for not leading his ſoldiers directly 


e An ven Amin n firs 


tur, potiundæ ſibi urbis Romæ 


modò mentem non dari, modò 


fortunam. Lib. xxvi. 2. 11. 


* Frendens, gemenſque, ac 
vix lacrymis temperans, dicitur 
legatorum verba audiſle. ... . 
Raro quemquam alium, pa- 
triam exilii cauſa relinquentem, 


magis meeſtum abiſſe ſerunt, 


quam Annibalem hoſtium terra 
excedentem. Reſpexiſſe ſæpe 
Italiæ littora, Deos homineſ- 
que accuſantem, in ſe quoque 
ac ſuum ipfius caput execratum, 
QUOD NON CRUENTUM AB 
CANNENSI VICTORIA MILITEM 
Roman DUXISSET. Lib. xxx. 
n. 20. Dy 
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to Rome, whilſt they were freſh reeking with 
Roman blood after the battle of Cannæ. 

When he was arrived in Africa, he propoſed 
an interview with Scipio. The time and place 


| were agreed on. Theſe two generals, who were 


not only the moſt illuſtrious of their time, but might 
deſervedly be parallePd with the greateſt Princes 
and moſt famous commanders that ever were, 
ſtood ſilent for ſome time as aſtoniſhed at the fight 
of each. other, and taken up with mutual admira- 
tion. At laſt Hannibal broke ſilence, and com- 
mending Scipio in a very artful manner, laid be- 


fore him a lively deſcription of the diſorders 


of war, and the ills it had brought both upon the 
conquerors and the conquered. He exhorted him 
not to be dazled with the ſplendor of his victories; 
that tho? hitherto he had been ſucceſsful, he ought 
to ſtand in dread of the inconſtancy of fortune; 
that without going far for examples, he himſelf, 
who was now ſpeaking to him, was a | 
E roof of it; that Scipio was then what Hannibal 

deen at Thraſimene and Canne ; that he ought 


to make a better uſe of the opportunity, than he 


had done himfelf, by making peace at a time, 
when he was maſter. of the conditions. He con- 
cluded with declaring that the Carthaginians were 
ready to give up Sicily, Sardinia and Spain, to the 
Romans, with all the iſlands that lay between 
Africa and Italy; that they could now reſolve, 


ſince the Gods would have it fo, — mm 


felves within the limits of Africa, whilſt the 

the Romans maſters of ſo many foreign king 1 

both by ſea and land. 

| 2 anſwered in fewer words, but with no 

0 22 He reproached the Carthaginians 
their perfidionſneſs in en certain Ro- 


Ill. xxx. * „ 
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ith man gallies before the truce was expired. He 
"WF imputed all the ills of the two wars to them only 
ed and their injuſtice. And then thanking Hannibal 
ce for his advice about the uncertainty of human events, 
re be concluded by bidding him prepare for the bat- 
he tile, unleſs he choſe rather to accept of the condi- 
es tions he had already offered, to which there was 
e, farther made ſome addition by way of puniſn- 
ht ment for the breach of the truce. WES 
a- „The generals then each of them encouraged 
a- their troops. Hannibal numbered up all the 
e- victories he had gained over the Romans, all the 
rs generals he had ſlain, all the armies he had cur 
1e do pieces. Scipio laid before his the conqueſt of 
m Spain, the ſucceſs they had found in Africa, and 
3 X# the confeſſion the enemies made of their own weak- 
it: neſs, by demanding a peace. * And all this he faid 
3 =X# with the air and tone of a conqueror. No armies 
f, had ever more powerful motives to diſtinguiſh 


themſelves in the field. This day was to give the 

finiſhing ſtroke to the glory of one or other of 

it the generals, and decide whether Rome or Carthage 
e ſhould give law to the nations. 
» b J do not undertake to deſcribe the order of 
battle, nor the valour of the two armies. *Tis 
e eeaſy to imagine that two ſuch experienced officers 
omitted nothing that might contribute to the vic- 
1 tory. Aſter a very obſtinate engagement, the 
Carthaginians were at laſt obliged to take to their 
; heels, leaving twenty thouſand of their men upon 
p the field of battle; a like number being taken 
pPriſoners by the Romans. Hannibal eſcaped amidſt 
the tumult, returning to Carthage aſter ſix 

1 9 i ; 
. T N. 32. | Roma an Carthago jura 
| Ko Calles hve corpore, vultu- gentibus darent, ante 2. N 


2 ita l=to, utviciſſe jam cre- noctem ſcituros. 1b, 1. 32. 
>" dicebat. Lib. Xxx. 2. N. 34, 35. 
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and thirty years abſence, he owned himſelf con- 
quered beyond remedy, and that Carthage had 
no other part to take, but to ſue for peace upon 
any conditions. Scipio gave him great commen- 
dations, and declared that Hannibal had exceeded 
him in that day's work, though the ſucceſs had 
not been anſwerable to his courage. : 


For his part he knew how to make the beſt 
advantage of his victory and the conſternation of 


his enemies. He ordered one of his lieutenants 
to march with his army to Carthage by land, 


whilſt he conducted the fleet in perſon before their 
walls. When he was not far off, he was met by 
a veſſe] covered over with! ribbands and olive 

branches, with ten ambaſſadors in- it of the moſt 


conſiderable perſons in Carthage that were coming 
to implore his mercy. He ſent them back with- 
out any anſwer, only ordered them to attend up 

him at Tuneta, where he ſhould ſtop. The Car- 


thaginian deputies, to the number of thirty, came 
to wait upon Scipio at the place appointed, and 


asked peace of him in very ſubmiſſive terms. He 


called his council together and adviſed with them 
what ſtep he ſhould take. The major part were 


of opinion that he ſhould deſtroy Carthage, and 
treat the inhabitants with the utmoſt ſeverity. But 
the conſideration of the time that the ſiege of fo 


well fortified a city would take up, and the fear 


that Scipio had, left he ſhould' have a ſucceſſor 
appointed during the fiege, engaged him to incline 


towards clemency. He granted them a truce, and 


allowed them time to ſend deputies to Rome. 
d The deputies being arrived there, and laying 
open the occaſion of their coming, the ſenate and 


prope gave of a full power, and permitted 
þi 


m to bring back his army after the concluſion of 


the treaty. The peace was then concluded at laſſ. 
The 


i © Iv. 36 38. "N. 40 — 43. 
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The Carthaginians gave up to Scipio above five 
hundred veſſels which he cauſed to be burnt within 
ſight of Carthage. A very ſorrowful ſpectacle 
for the inhabitants of that unfortunate city. * He 
then cauſed ſuch of the allies to be beheaded, and 
of the Roman citizens to be hanged, as had gone 
over to the enemy, and were now given back 
into his hands. 96 ne Sore dots 

e Thus ended the ſecond Punick war, which 
had laſted full ſeventeen years. Scipio return- 
ed to Rome amidſt an infinite crowd of peo- 
ple, whom curioſity had drawn together to attend 
him in his paſſage; and the moſt magnificent tri- 


umph was decreed for him, that till then had ever 


been ſeen. Nothing was wanting to it but the 


preſence of King Syphax, who died at Tivoli 


ſome days before. The ſurname of Africanus was 


then given him; but whether by the army, or by 


the people, or by his friends and thoſe of his own 
family, is uncertain. This however is ſure, that 
he was the firſt that was allowed the honour of 


aſſuming the name of a conquered nation. 


TD The war againſt Philip King of Macedon. a 


This war began immediately as the war with 


Carthage was ended, and laſted only four years. 


Ihe ſecond Punick war was the occaſion, and cauſe 
of this. f Philip, as is uſual with politic Princes, 


who govern their actions by their intereſts, and 
pay a greater regard to advantage than to 


equity in their undertakings, ſeeing two ſuch 


| dimicationem certis adhuc viribus, fluctuatus 
duorum opulentiſſimorum in animo fuerat. Poſteaquam ter- 
terris populorum omnes reges tia jam pugna; tertia victoria 
genteſque animos intenderant : cum Penis erat, ad fortunam 
inter jquos Philippus Macedo- inclinavit; l ad Anni- 
zaum N. u. 1s, utrius po- balem miſit. Li Ab 23. 1. 33. 
IP powerful 
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powerful people at variance as the Carthaginians 
and Romans, had waited for the deciſion of for- 
tune before he declared himſelf on either ſide, as 
being fully reſolved to join with the — 
His intereſt was the more concerned in this war, 
as Italy lay near his dominions, which were divided 
from it only by the Ionian ſea, Three conſider- 
able victories gained by Hannibal one after ano- 
ther, made him judge that the war would end in 
his favour, and Ae missd him to embrace his 
— 4 s He therefore ſent ambaſſadors to him, 
by good fortune they were taken by the Ro- 
mans, upon their return home with letters from 
Hannibal to Philip upon them, and carried to 
Rome. This happened ſoon after the news of 
the bloody defeat at Cannæ. b The Senate was 
ſenſible chat their dangers muſt conſiderably increaſe 
by the addition of the Macedonian war to that of 
Carthage. However, inſtead of being diſcouraged 
by ſuch an apprehenſion, the Romans turned their | 
— y upon the proper means of - 
ing the war into Macedonia, that they mig 
thereby hinder Philip from paſſing into Italy: The 
taking of the ambaſſadors gave them time for it. 
Philip was under a neceſſity of ſending others, who 
at laſt returned to him with the treaty they had 
. concluded with Hannibal: - i Polybius has pre- 
ſerved it entire, and it well deſerves to be read. 
There is mention made in it of all the Gods of 
both parties, under whoſe inſpection this treaty 
was made; and *tis particularly expreſſed that 
Hannibal expected an happy concluſion of the 
war from the aſſiſtance of Gol. 
Liu. bb, wii. 8: 33, 34 3 ut ex- 
& 38, 39 templo agitaretur quemadmo- 
* Gravis cara Pace nett, dum ultro inſerendo bello aver · 
| bus Pudcun belle Macedanici xxiii. 1. 38. 381 
helli moles inſtaret. Cui amen a kb, . 502. 
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The Romans did not fail to ſend a fleet againſt 
Philip p, which took off his inclination of paſſing 
into /taly, by obliging him to think of defending 
his own country. All the time the Punick war 
laſted was ſpent in different expeditions, which this 
Prince made in Greece, where under pretence of 
ſupporting the Achaians againſt their enemies the 
#tolians, he made himſelf maſter of ſeveral con- 
fiderable cities. 
As ſoon as peace had been concluded with the 
Carthaginians at Rome, the firſt thing that fell 
under their deliberation was the affair with Philip: 
The complaints of the Athenians, who. implored 
the aſliſtance of the Romans, gave occaſion to it; 


and it was decreed that war ſhould be declared 


_ againſt Philip. ! And the Romans, who were al- 
ways careful about matters concerning religion, eſ- 
Pecially in the entrance upon new wars, omitted 
nothing which was uſually practiſed, and ordered 
publick prayers and facrifices to yon offered up in 
all the temples of the Gods. 

The conſul appointed to march into Macedonia 
ſet forward in the beginning of the ſpring. I ſhall 
not give here a particular account of all that | 
during the courſe of the war. Peace was Leer 
times propoſed, and divers interviews had, but 
all to no purpoſe. = At laſt the battle of Cyno- 
cephalus decided the fate of Philip. The pro-con- 
ful T. Quintius Flamininus commanded the Roman 
army. The Macedonians were conquered, and 
the King obliged to fly. His firft care in that 
moment of trouble and confuſion was to ſend 
= to Lariſſa to burn all his papers, leſt they 
4 _— prove N to his friends and allies, 

e, kb. ndl. 1. 1 er. denen F 

I Civitas religioſa, = prin- = Lib. XXxi. * 9... 
_ marin novorum bello- Lib. xxxiii. 3. 7 10. 
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in caſe they fell into the hands of the Romans; 


and = Polybius takes notice of this particular, as 
a proof of this Prince's wiſdom and prudence in 


adverſity ; whereas before his proſperity having 
filled him with vanity and pride, had changed the © * 
diſcretion and moderation of his conduct in the 


beginning of his reign into violence and tyranny. ' 


„ © Philip then turned his thoughts towards peace 
in earneſt. He found Flamininus very much dif- 

ſed to it; as it was then indiſputably known 
that Antiochus King of Syria was purpoſed to come 
into Europe and declare war againſt the Romans. 
The conditions were the ſame with thoſe which 


had already been offered, and among the reſt, 


that all the Grecian cities, both in Europe and 
Aſia, ſhould enjoy their liberty, and that Philip 
ſhould recal the garriſons he had placed in them. 
This treaty was confirmed at Rome, where his 
fon Demetrius, whom he had ſent an hoſtage thi- 
ther, continued for ſeveral years, after this great 


affair had been concluded, and contracted a par- 
ticular friendſhip with the Romans, 


P The courier who carried the ratification of the 
treaty, arrived very opportunely in Greece, at the 
time they were upon the point of celebrating ſo- 


lemn plays at Corinth. The natural curioſity of 


the Greeks for ſuch ſpectacles as theſe, and the 
convenient fituation of the place, as it might be 
approached by ſea on both ſides, made the aflembly 

ways be very numerous. But the impatience of 
knowing what was to be the fate of all Greece for 


the future, had drawn thither at that time an incre- 


dible concourſe of people. When the Romans 


had taken their ſeat upon the day appointed, the 3 | 


herald advanced into the midſt of the amphitheatre, 


and after ſilence impoſed upon the whole aſſembly 
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by the ſound of a trumpet, he pronounced the 
following words, with a loud voice. THE SENATE 
AND PEOPLE OF ROME, AND T. Quixr Ius THE 


GENERAL, HAVING CONQUERED Kino PniLip 


AND THE MACEDONIANS, ORDAINED, THAT 
THE PEOPLE OF GREECE SHALL HENCEFOR- 


WARD LIVE UNDER THEIR OWN LAWS FREE AND 
EXEMPT FROM ALL SLAVERY. And at the lame 


time he read over a liſt of all the people that had 


| i been brought under ſubjection by Philip. Such 


agreeable news, and ſo unhoped for, ſeemed rather 
a dream than a reality. They durſt neither believe 


their eyes nor their ears, and every one wanted to 


ſee and hear the herald again, that they might be 
certainly aſſured of their own happineſs. When 
the matter was put beyond all doubt, 4 there aroſe 
ſuch \ PNG _ exclamations, and ſo frequently re- 
peated, that it evidently appeared there was no 
bleſſing which ſo nearly affected mankind as li- 
berty. The plays were performed in great hurry, 
nobody concerning themſelves . any more about 
them, nor giving the leaft attention to them, to 
ſuch a degree had one ſingle dr extinguiſhed in 
their minds the ſenſe of every other pleaſure. When 
the plays were ended, they all ran, almoſt uni- 
verſally, in a body to the Roman general, every 


one ſtriving to draw near their deliverer, to pay 


him their compliments, to kiſs his hand, and pre- 
ſent him with crowns and garlands of flowers, in- 


ſomuch that his health would have been endan- 


gered, if the vigour of his age (for he was ſcarce then 
three and thirty years old) and the joy of fo glorious 


* Ut Seid appareret, nikil | axial. oc O fpocineala bud = 
omnium bonorum multitudini tenti eſſent: adeo unum gau- 
tias, quam libertatem, eſſe, dium præoccupaverat omnium 
udicrum deinde ita raptim aliarum ſenſum voluptatum. 
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a day, had not ſupported him and enabled him to 


| undergo the Jeon 


Tat WAR AGAINST Acne Kino oF 


SyRI1A. 


"HV The Rbjrians, who had hitherto prudently dif 
ſembled their diſcontent, and ſhut their eyes to 


| ſeveral actions of Antiochus, that they might not 


have at once two powerful enemies upon their 
hands, as ſoon as they ſaw themſelves freed from 
the war with the Macedonians, began to open their 
minds more freely to him, and let him know, that 


he muſt quit the cities of Aſia, which had ſ be- 


longed to Philip or Ptolomy; that he muſt ſuffer 
the Grecian towns to enjoy their liberty; and 
that he muſt no longer attempt to enter ae, 
of, bring an army thither. 
This Prince of his own diſpoſition ſufficiently 
inclined to war, was farther induced to it by the 
eartieft ſolicitations of the Etolians, u and the ad- 


vice of Hannibal, who had retired into his do- 


— 2 ſince the Romans, who were in- 
0 carryin rivate intrigues and 
intelligence with he Ki 1 Syria, had, againſt 
— * ſentiments, ben the Carthaginians to 

e vp to them that implacable enemy of Rome, 
whs ud not be content with peace, and would 
nth 1byy cauſe the ruin of his country. Antiochus 


_ openly declared himſelf at laſt, marched his 


troops Into Greece and took ſeveral cities. 
Romans then, who had long been in ex- 


Piu, of this event, declared war againſt him 


form, having firſt conſulted the Gods Pon. the 
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ſucceſs of the enterprize, and implored their aſſiſtance 
by publick prayers and ſacrifices. 
Hannibal adviſed, in a general council held i upon | 
this occaſion, that Antiochus ſhould immediately 
fit out his fleet and land a body of troops in 2 
which he offered to command in perſon, whilſt the 
King ſhould remain in Greece with his army, al- 
ways making a ſhew as though he deſigned to 
march thither, and being conſtantly in actual readi- 
neſs to do ſo, when it ſhould be convenient. This 
advice was neglected, as likewiſe all the councils 
that he afterwards gave; and whether it was thro? 
miſtruſt or jealouſy, and an apprehenſion leſt a 
ſtranger ſhould have the whole glory of the enter- 
rize, he made no uſe of Hannibal, who might 
om been better to him than a whole army. 
Beſides, this Prince, very inopportunely puffed 
up by the firſt ſucceſs of his arms, and forgetting at 
once the two Wok projects he had formed of 
making war againſt the Romans, and delivering 
Greece, » ſuffered himſelf to be carried away by 
a paſſion he had entertained for a girl at Chalcis, 
paſſed the winter quarter in that city, in celebrat- 
his nuptials with great feaſts and rejoycings, 
and by that means enef vated the ſtrength and cou- 
rage of his troops. 
The following campaign thewed the effects of 
ie. His troops emaſculated by luxury and plea - 
jure, were not able to ſtand before the Romans, 
but were beaten upon ſeveral occaſions, The King 
himſelf flying from city to city, and country 
—_ and always briskly purſued, was at 
obliged to return into Aſia. And his fleet had no 


better ſucceſs by ſea. 
The next year Lucius Cornelius Scipio, and 


C. Lelius were choſen Conſuls. Scipio Africanus 


bdffered to ſerve as lieutenant under his brother, in 


| Y Lib, xxxvi. n. 1i. 2 Lib. xxxvii. n. 1, G 4. 
Ha 5 D 2 caſe 


ſupplied the troops with 
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caſe they would aſſign Greece to him, without ail 
poling of the provinces by lot, according to cuſtom. 


This propoſition was joyfully received by the peo- 
pe who were fully 3 that the conquering 


3 902 would be of greater ſervice to the conſul 
and the Roman army, than the conquered Hanni- 


bal to Antiochus. His requeft was therefore granted 
by an almoſt univerſal conſent, and five thouſand | 


old foldiers who had ſerved under 1 „ 


him as volunteers. 


The effect anſwered their expettation "The con- 


ſul prepared to carry the war into Afia. . But it 
was firſt neceſſary to be aſſured of Philip's diſpo-. 


ſitions, thro? whoſe country the army was to paſs. 
They found him my well diſpoſed. He 
neceſſary refreſhments, 
and took particular care to treat the generals and 
officers with a royal magnificence, He accom- 
Fora them not only into Macedonia, but into 
hrace, and as far as the Helleſpont. 

b Antiochus took a great deal of pains to draw 
over Pruſias King of Bithynia to his intereſt, by 
him apprehenfive that Scipio's conqueſts 
might hereafter be dangerous to himſelf, and e re- 
preſented to him that the deſign of the Romans 
was to deſtroy all the kingdoms of the earth, and 
raiſe an univerſal Empire. The letters of the two 


Scipios, which were given into his hand at the ſame 
time, and the arrival of the Roman ambaſſador, 


who came very opportunely, whilſt he was in ſuf- 
pence, made a greater impreſſion him than 
the reaſons and promiſes of Antiochus. He faw 


Plainly that an with the Romans was the 
F bis terrarum niſi Ridiatum 
eng cc a | imperium el. Lib. a 
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moſt ſecure and uſeful ſtep he could take, and con- 
cluded it immediately 
d The ſeveral ſhocks that Antiochus had received 
both by ſea and land, made him ſeriouſly incline to 
peace, © The magnanimity of Scipio Africanus, his 
moderation after his victories in Spain and Africa, 
the high point of glory he was arrived at, and which 
he might reaſonably be contented with, made him 
hope that by his means the negotiation might be 
carried on with the greater facility. Beſides, he 
had this general's ſon in his hands, who probably 
had been taken priſoner in ſome engagement, and 
he offered to give him hack to his father without 
a ranſom, if the peace was concluded. The Ro 
mans, ho were never uſed to make any abate- 
ment in the conditions they had once propoſed, 
kept cloſe to thoſe they had offered the King at 
the beginning of the war; and thus the negotia- 
tion proved ineffectual. Scipio in return to An- 
tiochus's civility ſent him word that as a father and 
a. private man he would omit no opportunity of 
expreſſing his gratitude, but as a perſon employed 
by the publick, and a commanding officer, he muſt 
expect nothing from him; and laſtly, the ſole 
counſel he. — give him as a friend, was to give 
up the war, and refuſe none of the en of 
peace that were offered him. 
 f The Romans marched. ſeveral days. The 
King was encamped at Thyatira, and 1 
that Scipio Africanus was left ſick at Ella, he 
ſent bac his. ſon to . 8 The joy of once more 


© In . Africano max- Africa fuiſſet. N. 34- | 
imam ſpem habebat; prater- N. 37. 


quam quòd & 8 itudo ani- Non ſoldm animo patrio 
mi, & ſatietas A er, gratum munus, r 
n quoque ſalubre BD 
_ 9 qui vigor . 
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Song a ſon whom he tenderly loved, made no lefs 
mpreſſion on the body than the mind of the father. 
Afer he had long held him in his embraces, ahd 
* his affection: Go, ſays he, to the de- 

uties, return my thanks to the King, and tell 

im, that for his preſent, I can give him no bet- 
84 ou mark of gratitude than by adviſing him not 
« to fight till my return to the camp. 

h In the mean time, the conſul was daily advan- 
eing. and at laſt came up with the army of Antio- 
chus. The King kept ſeveral days in his camp not 
caring to hazard a battle. The winter was a 
proaching, and the conſul apprehenſive, leſt the 
victory ſhould eſcape out of his hands, Seeing there- 


fore his troops full of ardour, he . 


the enemy. Phe combat was long and obſtinate, 
but the victory at laſt turned intirely on the ſide of 
the Romans. The King loſt that day fifty thou- 
fand foot, and four thouſand horſe withoutreckon- 
ing the priſoners ; he retreated in diſorder with the 
= * 1 which were leſt him, firſt to Sardis, and 
mea. This victory was followed hed 
-_ An r of the ſtrongeſt cities in Aſia. 

_ i Deputies ſoon after — from Antiochus, with 
orders to accept of ſuch conditions of peace, as the 
Romans ſhould pleaſe to lay upon him. Theſe 

were the ſame as had been offered from the 
ing, that the King ſhould 4 give all that he poſ- 
ſeſſed in — with all the ef he had in Ain 
on this ſide mount Taurus, which ſhould hencefor- 
ward be the boundary of this kingdom; that he 
ſhould pay the Roman people fifteen thouſand Eu- 
boick talents, for the expences of the war, and four 
thouſand to King Eumenes; but firſt of all, that 
he ſhould give up Hannibal, without Which the 
mans would hearken to no propoſition. This 
treaty was confirmed at Rome. The honour of a 
T 
"A criumph 


— 
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triumph was granted to Lucius wil «nc he wol 
che ſurname of aan. | 


155 The end and Jiath of Scipio. + 


1 Though: Scipio had ſhewed ſo much integrity 
and diſintereſtedneſs in the war withAntiochus,he was 
notwithſtanding accuſed of having held intelligence 
with that Prince. Some time after his return to Rome, 

the two Petillius's tribunes of the people, brought 
an accuſation againſt him upon this 1 core. They ſaid, 
that Antiochus had ſent him -back his ſon without a 
ranſom, and made court to him as though his judg- 
ment alone was deciſive at Rome concerning 

and war. That in the province, he rather behaved 
with the authority of a dictator, than the ſubmiſſion 
of a lieutenant; that his motive in going to the war 
was to perſuade Greece, Aſia, and all the people 
of the Eaſt, that one man alone was the prop and 
ſupport of the empire, which he had before made 
known to Spain, Gaul, Sicily and Africa. * That 
Rome the miſtreſs of the world owed its glory and 
ſecurity to Scipio; that a ſingle word of his mouth 
_ had 49 rity than the decrees of the ſenate 
or the orders of the people; and: laſtly, finding no 
particular of his life that was opens of reproach, 
they endeavoured to make his power odious. 

Scipio without ſaying a ſingle word to che points | 
on which he was accuſed, —— fo ſublime a diſ- 
courſe upon the great enterprizes he had happily put 

an end to, that all che world agreed there never 
vas a more ee encomium Siven, or a _— 
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juſt one. For he reported thoſe actions, with te 
_ ſame elevation of mind, and the ſame greatneſs of 
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ſoul, that he had ſhewed in doing them. Nor was 
any one offended at the hearing him commend him- 
ſelf, as his ſpeaking in that manner aroſe from a 


| neceſſity of « cfending himſelf, and not a deſire of 


procuring eſteem. ' The whole time was ſpent in 
diſcourſe, and night coming on, the Jene Was 


referred to another day. 


When that day came, Scipio appeared with a 


number of clients and friends, and after ſilence pro- 
claimed, It was on the ſame day with this,” 


ſays he to the tribunes, that I conquered Han- 


— b! and the Carthaginians near Carthage. As 


therefore tis not reaſonable to ſpend it in diſputes 


and conteſtations, I ſhall go directly to the capi- 


cc tol to give thanks for this victory to Jupiter, 
« Juno and Minerva, and all the capitoline Gods 
« Attend me in this office of religion and grati- 
<< tude, as many of you as have leiſure, and pray 


<< the Gods to give you commanders like me; if 
«© indeed from the time of my being ſeventeen years 
«old, in like manner as you have conferred honours 


upon me exceeding my years, I have alſo endea- 


44 youred to antic ſuffra my ſer- 
<<: vices.” Having fools thus, fd an to 
the capitol, whither the whole aſſembly followed 
him to the very officers of the tribunes, who ſaw 
themſelves deſerted by all mankind except their 
flaves. This was the moſt glorious day in Scipio's 
life, and in point of real grandeur had ſ B 
more ſplendid and memorable in it, than that 


Wheroon he entered Rome gan) over "Shoe 


— 


n . rat, quia pro periculo, = in 


2 a riam, referebantur. s. 50. 
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3 - From that day, which may be looked upon as 
the laſt of ſo glorious a life, he retired to Liternum 
to avoid the jealouſy and evil diſpoſition of his ac- 
cuſers, with a reſolution not to be preſent at the 
trial of his cauſe, . which had been put off. He 
had too high a ſpirit, and had hitherto ſupported too 
great a character in the republick, to be able to 
condeſcend to the form of a trill. 
When the day of judgment was come, his bro 
ther Scipio threw. the cauſe of his abſence upon a 
troubleſome illneſs, which would not admit of a 
Journey to Rome. His accuſers laying hold of his 
retirement to render him ſtill more odious to the 
people, required that he ſhould be taken by force 
from his country houſe, and brought to Rome againſt 
his inclination to anſwer to the accuſations he ſtood 
charged with. Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, one 
of the tribunes of the people, who had ever been 
the enemy of Scipio, not being able to endure ſo 
great an affront declared in his favour, and full 
of indignation againſt. his collegues: Why tri- 
* bunes, ſays he, ſhall this conqueror of Spain and 
Africa be made ſubject to you? Has he defeated 
four Carthaginian generals, cut to pieces and put 
c to flight four great armies in Spain, conquered 
* Syphax, Hannibal, and Antiochus (for his/bro- 
« ther is willing to divide the honour of this laſt 
« victory with him) only to fall by the hatred and 
<< envy of the two Petillius's? P Are then no merits, 
<< no honours, ſufficient to-procure a ſecure retreat, 
and as it were a facred and inviolable aſylum to 


Major animus & fortuna lis veſtris honoribus, unquam 
erat, ac majori fortunz aſ- in arcem tutam, & velut ſanc- 
ſuetus, quàm ut reus eſſe ſciret, tam, clari viri 1 : ubi, 
&& ſummittere ſe in humilitatem ſi non venerabilis,” inviolata ſal- 
cauſam dicentium. Lib. xxxviii. _— eorum confidat ? 
fang. feet 597d b. xxxviii. 22.53. 
? Nullis ne meritis ſuis, nul- . 
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e inſult and outrage? This di 


x0 divine the ſubgebt 


— flight, but he perc 


« great men, where their old age, if it cannot 
& command reſpect, may at leaft be protected from 
e was received 

with a general applauſe, and the ſenate ſoon after 
returned their thanks to Sempronius, for preferring 
the publick intereſt to his private reſentment. His 
accuſers not being able to bear the reproaches, which 
were caſt upon them on Day Bt; deſiſted from 


their proſecution. 


Scipio paſt the tld of his lifs ar Lidternum,/ mich 


ner: much as deſiring to ſee Rome any more, 


and there he cauſed a monument to be raiſed: for 
himſelf, rt eaten phage aj 


e 6 | © 


e | 

- Hannibal not thinking: himſelf any * 1 
in the dominions of Antiochus, retired to Pruſias 
King of Bithynja. 4 But the Romans did not ſuf- 


fer him to reſt there, bur ſent Quintius Flamininus 


to that King te 1 of the reſidence he allow- 
ed him. It was by no means difficult for Hannibal 
of the embaſſy, but he did not 
that he ſhould be delivered up into the hands 

of his enemies. He attempted to eſcape 
ceived, that the ſeven private 
afſages he had made to his were all ſeized 
the ſoldiers of Pruſias, who'defigned to make 
his court to the Romans by betraying his gueſt. 
He chen cauſed the poiſon to be brought him, which 
he had long kept by him to make uſe of upon oc- 


caſton, and holding it in his hands: Let us de- 


« liver, 1ays, he, the Roman people from an un- 


e eaſineſs which o long torments them, ſince they 
$ « have not to wait for an old man's death. 


patience 
*The. victory which Flamininus gains 0 over a man 


Au. 4. xxxix. x. 51. 
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 Rances of ſi uceeks in his firſt campaign ſerved, only 
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2 diſarmed and betrayed, will not be much for his 


4 hohour. This day alone, lets us ſee how much 
«. the Romans are degenerated. Their fathers ad- 
c, viſed Pyrrhus to guard againſt a traitor, who 
<« deſigned to poiſon. him, and this at a time when 
«« that Prince was making war upon them inthe heart 
« of Italy. And now they have ſent a man of con- 
«« ſular dignity to engage Pruſias to put his friend and 
c hoſt to death, and commit an abominable crime.” 


And then uttering imprecations againſt Pruſias, 


and calling upon the Gods, who were the guardians 


and avengers of the facred rites of hoſpitality, to 


puniſh. him, he drank. up the poiſon and died. 
Such was the end of the two greateſt men-of they 


age, who both fell by the jealouſy: of their enemies, 
and ne the W of their country. 


The war againſ Perseus the laſt King of Macedon, 


_ Perſeus. had ſucceeded his father; Philip in, the 
kingdom of Macedon, and twenty Years were now 
paſſed ſince the peace made with Antiochus. 


r The Romans having long diſſembled ſeveral 
cauſes of diſcontent they, had againſt Perſeus, - re- 


ſolved at laſt to make war upon him, unleſs, he 


| 5 them ſatisfaction. Th Prince had neither 


our nor religion, and made no ſcruple to em- 
Bd y calumny, murder, and poiſon 0 gain his ends. 
moet —— mel the A of his cour- 
tiers, a great ſoldier, and capa- 
ble of making his party good againſt, the Romans; 
For which reaſon, he anſwered their deputies with 
ſuch haughtineſs and pride, as obliged them to de- 
clare war upon him fimmedliately. Some ſmall in- 


al a) R: 
Liv. bb. lik 4 2531. bm canibent. E. 
Hunc per omnia clandeſtina ib. ey 1. 18. wh 
graſſari (celera latrociniorum ac 22913 ena ec 
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44 of Profant- Hiſory: 
he followed the counſel which was given him of 


Peace 
hope. He therefore made the u conſul very advan- 
tagious offers. In the council of war, which was 


| loſt, _—_ then p on both ſides for continuing 
the war. The new conſul entered Macedonia and 


>» - 
„K — way —V— . — 
* * —— . — 
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conceived ſome better hopes, and he put himſelf. 


4 wo A 


to make him the more adventurous. However 


making the beſt uſe of the advantage he had gained 
in a battle to obtain more favourable conditions of 
„rather than to hazard all upon an uncertain 


held u pon this occafion, the conſtancy of the R-. 

mans Sund it. The character of the nation then, 
was to ſhew great courage and magnanimity under 
misfortunes, as they like wiſe valued themſelves upon 
their moderation in proſperity. The anſwer there- 
fore to the King was, that he had no peace to hope 
for, but by ſubmitting intirely to the diſcretion of 
the Roman W and leaving the deciſion of his 
fate to them. All of accommodation being 


marched to attack the King in his own country. 
However, as the affair was drawn into much greater 
. expetted, ene | 


uneaſy.” + 


den Plus m ilbes being) Ehoſen conful, and the 
war againſt Perſeus committed to his care, 


— a iS: coves wt of fulfilling them. Before his de- 
proper to make a ſpeech to the 
ple, — — he beſought chem not to give cre- 
to any wandering reports, that ſhould be ru. 
moured againſt his conduct. That there was 4 
ir Unexperienced mefi, who could make war 
C Auk. FER e amico- * — conſtantia vicit 7 
rum conſilium dare, da in concilio. Ita tum mos erat, 
fortuna in 5 _ ene vultum ſecundæ for- 
uteretur; moderari animos 
— erectus — 6 in — Bid. 


en. ſe n "Lab. ali. 1A 3 xliv. 1. 8 ' 


2 Publius Licinius Craſſs in ini ne i 
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in their cloſets very much at their eaſe, and if their 


views and ſchemes were not followed, were apt to 


cenſure the general in publick companies and paſs a 
verdict upon him. That he refuſed not to receive 


advice, but it muſt be from perſons that were upon 
che tt. ; = 
2 When he was come into Macedonia and drew 
near the enemy, the troops full of ardour, deſired 
to fall upon them immediately, and a young officer 
of great merit, named Naſica, preſſed him to lay 
hold of the opportunity not to let an enemy eſcape, 
whoſe flights and precipitate retreats, had given ſo 
much exerciſe to his predeceſſors. He commended 


the warmth of the young officer and the ſoldiers, 


but did not comply with their deſire. The march 
had been long and painful in a very hot ſummer's 
day, and the army extremely fatigued with duſt, 
drought, wearineſs, and the exceſſive heat of the 
ſun. He therefore did not judge it convenient to 
engage his troops in a battle, thus wearied and ſpent, 
againſt an enemy, who being freſh and lying ſtill 


were in their full foren. 


Some days after, they came to a battle. Pau- 


lus Emilius ſhewed all the wiſdom and courage, 


that were to be expected from ſuch an experienced 
commander. The long and obſtinate reſiſtance of 
the enemy, ſhewed they had not intirely degenerated 
from their ancient reputation. The great ſhock lay 
againſt the Macedonian phalanx, which was a kind 
of ſquare battalion thick ſet with pikes and lances, 
and which it was almoſt impoſſible to break through; 
they were ſo accuſtomed to join all their bucklers to- 
gether, and preſent a kind of iron wall to the enemy, 
Paulus ÆEmilius owned afterwards, that this brazen 
rampart, and that foreſt of pikes had filled him 
with fear and aſtoniſhment; and though he put a 
W. 36. * N. 37-42. Plut. in vit. 
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good countenance upon it, he could not at firſt help 
feeling ſome doubts and uneafineſs upon the — 


of the battle. In ſhort, all his firſt line being cut 
to pieces, the ſecond was diſcouraged, and began 


likewiſe to give way. The conſul perceiving, that 
the inequality of ground, obliged the ian to 
leave openings and intervals, divided his 

into pelotoons, and ordered them to throw themſelves 


into the void places of the enemies battle, and not 


to attack them all together in front, but in ſeparate 
bodies and 828 all at once. This order 
opportunely given, obtained the victory. The pha- 
lanx thus ſeparated and disjoined, were no longer 
able to ſuſtain the efforts of the Romans. What 


followed was bloodſhed and ſlaughter, and tis thought 


that there fell that day above Twenty five thouſand 
men. on the ſide of the Macedonians. 

d Perſeus retired before the battle was at an end ; 
aker fore — he ſuffered himſelf to be taken 


=. 1 

= 

of 
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o fo baſe and cowardly a manner, as drew 
upon him the contempt of all that were preſent, 


inſtead of raifing their compaſſion, as might have 
been expected in ſuch a condition. e He was carried to 


Rome with his children; and _— to adorn the 
—_ of Ts Emilius. 5 


CHAP. . 
Refledtions. | 


tion whether the ng whn he _ me 
— with war and politicks, will not be 


tempted to apply to me what Hannibal ſaid 
upon a like occaſion. It was at the time when 
be retired to Antiochus at Epheſus, 4 every one 


Lib. xlv. n.48. T Cic. lib. ii. de Ort. 4. 75, 
V. 40. Plut. in vit. Pauli 76. 
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ſeeking to find out a diverſion that might be agree- 
able to him. It was one day propoſed to him to 
hear a philoſopher called Phormio, who made a 
great noiſe in the town, and paſſed for a fine ſpeaker. 
He was ſo complaiſant as to go where he was de- 

fired. The ehiloſopher ſpoke upon the duties of a 
general, of an army, and the rules of the military 
art, and made a very long diſcourſe. The whole 
auditory was charmed with his eloquence, and Han- 

' nibal was aſked what he thought of it. His anſwer, 
which he gave in Greek, was ill expreſſed in point 
of language, but full of a ſoldier like liberty. << I 
«© have ſeen, ſays he, many old men without ſenſe 
« or judgment. But fuch a ſenſeleſs blockhead as 
ce this I never ſaw in my life.” How extravagant 
indeed muſt it have been in a philoſopher, who had 
never ſeen either camp or army, to attempt to en- 
tertain an Hannibal, with precepts concerning the 
art of war. I ſhould deſerve a like reproach, and 

perhaps more juſtly too, if the reflections I am about 
do make, came from my own head. But as I ſelect 
1 almoſt every one of them from the moſt learned 
men of antiquity, who were ſome of them very well 

{killed in the art of war, I think myſelf very ſecure 

under the ſhadow of their great names, and that I 

= may talk with them of war and politicks. | 

3 My reflections ſhall turn upon two points. I 

hall firſt endeavour to point out the character, the 
virtues, and as occaſion offers, the faults likewiſe 
of thoſe who have had the greateſt ſhare in the events 
I have ſpoke of, ſuch as Hannibal, Fabius, Scipio, 
Paulus Emilius, Antiochus, Philip and Perſeus. 
I ſhall then endeavour to lay open the principles of 
the government and policy of the Romans, eſpe- 
cially in what relates to the manner of their conduct 
in the time of war, with reference to their citizens, 

their allies, and their enemies. And for all this, I 

cannot have a better warrant, nor a ſurer guide than 
?  Polybius, 
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Polybius, who was an eye witneſs of one part of the 
events here treated of, - was familiarly acquainted 
with the great men who were the firſt actors in them, 
ſtudied the character and conſtitution of the Roman 
people with a great deal of care, and ſerved as a 
guide and maſter to Livy, whoſe reflections I ſhall I 
likewiſe make great uſe of. = 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 


The different qualifications 0 the perſons fo 
= 4 this —.— 7 — 5 2 


E here plainly ſee, chat neither wealth, or 
W noble deſcent, or even the majeſty of a throne, 
make men truly valuable; and that, how great a 
figure ſoever all this vain ſplendor may make, or 
how glittering ſoever it may be, it is all intirely ob- 
ſcured and effaced by real merit and 2 
What an idea does the hiſtory we have related, leave 
us of the Princes that have been mentioned in it? 


An'TIOCcnvs King of Syria. 


"Without dwelling upon the other faults of this 
Prince, one ſingle circumſtance may lead us into a 

gment of his character. Livy ſays, that the 
firſt degree of merit in a man who commands, is 
to be able of himſelf to purſue what is proper; 
that the ſecond is at leaſt to know when to follow 
good counſel; but to be able to do neither the one 
nor the other, is the mm 1 a mean ſpirit, with- 


To Spe ego audivi millices, eum extremi arenen. Lib. ; 


eum primum eſſe virum, qui xxii. 2. 29. 
IX conſulat quid in rem fit; he ſame thought occurs in He- 
ecundum eum, qui bene mo- ſiod, Op. & Di. v. 291. inHe- 
nenti obediat : quinec ipſe con- rodotus, kb. vii. and in Cic. ng 
_ nec alteri parere ſciat, Cluent. a. 84. 
out | 
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out deſign, conſideration, or prudence. Upon this 


rinciple, what muſt we think of Antiochus ? He 
ad undertaken a war againſt the moſt powerful, 


warlike, and ſucceſsful people in the world. By 


chance Hannibal applied himſelf to him, -who was 
the greateſt officer that till then mankind had ſeen. 
In his long war againſt the Romans he had given 


proof of his courage, prudence and perfect {kill in 


the art of war. To theſe great qualifications was 
joined all poſſible hatred againſt the Romans, and 
an earneſt deſire of revenging himſelf of them. How 
ſerviceable muſt ſuch a man have been to a Prince, 
that had ever ſo little underſtanding? © 
. Antiochus at firſt received Hannibal with great 
expreſſions of joy, and paid him all the honours 
that were due to a general of ſo great reputation. 
In the council of war, which he called, Hannibal 
perſiſted in the opinion he had always held, that 


the Romans could not be conquered except in Italy. 


He ſupported his opinion with arguments that were 
unanſwerable, and offered his ſervice towards making 
a deſcent in Italy, whilſt the King ſhould continue 
in Greece to perplex the Romans with the appre- 
henſion of a powerful diverſion, Antiochus was 


well enough pleaſed with this advice. But it was 


repreſented to him that he muſt not rely upon Han- 
nibal; that he was an exile and a Carthaginian, 
whoſe fortune or genius might ſuggeſt to him a 
thouſand different projects in the ſame day; that 
beſides the very reputation he had acquired in 
war, and which of courſe would follow him, was 


too great for a bare lieutenant; that the King ought 

do be the ſole head, the ſole general; that all mens 
eyes and attention ſhould be fixed only upon him; 
| whereas, was Hannibal ea that ſtranger 


alone would have the glory of all their good ſucceſs. 
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This was enough to turn the head of Antiochus. 
It was an application to his weak fide. A mean 
ſentiment of jealouſy, which is the mark and fault 
of little minds, ſtifled every other thought and re- 


Hannibal, nor made any uſe of him. The fucceſs 
made him ſuffer for it ſufficiently; and ſhewed how 
unfortunate it is for a Prince to lay open his heart 
to envy, and _ ears to the e e of 


flareerets. wy 5 : 
rau 155 Prkgnus' W; nne, 


© 


1. Princes b far upon the throne of Ma- 
—— ek had formerly ſo illuſtrious, and 
ſucceeded: to the dominions of the old Philip and 
his ſon Alexander, two of the greateſt Princes that 
ever were, but fadly ſupported the glory of their 
— 2 and — that there is a great dif- 
nce between reigning and being really a King. 
r Philip according to Polyhius had all the quali- 
fications requiſite towards forming a great Prince, 
and carrying on great deſigns.” To omit the ad- 
vantages of his perſon, and an air of majeſty which 


he bore about him, he had a lively and diſcerning 


capacity, fit for the greateſt undertakings. To theſe 
were joined h a very graceful manner of diſcourſe, 
and a memory which let nothing eſcape him; a per- 


fect knowledge in the art of war; with a courage 


and boldneſs which was ſhocked at nothing. But 
— theſe — * _ ſoon 8 in 
* Po dt 27 e * ke = 
2 65 = ny n e in — nd jog. 


N ny. a2 wr Pee Erat dicacior natura, quam re- 


fault, aubich is blameable indeed gem decet; & ne inter ſeria 
in private perſons, bat far more quidem riſa ſatis 1 


_ dangerous in Princes, and alu- Liv. 45. xxxii. 1. 44. 
gether ede ae r . 
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him, and gave way to the moſt exceſſive vices, ſuch 
as injuſtice, fraud, ep Ng cruelty and irre- 
— which, of eat Prince he might have 
been, made him an infopporadle tyrant to his ſub- 


ts. Ter 
5 Hk Ibn Perſeus intarited- only his Rule with 


the addition of one vice peculiar to himſelf, 1 mean 
a ſordid and inſatiable avarice. This paſſion, which 
is the meaneſt and moſt unworthy; of a Prince, he 
carried — an incredible exceſs. He ſuffered all the 
great preparations, Which had been made with ſo 
much ale, for the ſupport of the war againſt the 
Romans, to be loſt and ruined for fear of 

with certain ſums out of his own coffers; 'and by 
that means overthrew the hopes the Macedonians 
had conceived from them. From the fame motive, 
he ſent back twenty thouſand ſelect trocps, 'W 

he had called in to us aſHſtance, but could not re- 
ſolve with himſelf to pay in the manner that was 
agreed on. He broke his word'alſs with Gentius 
King of the Illyrians, and thought himſelf” very 
dexterous by amuſing him” with the hopes of three 
hundred talents, which he fefuſed to give him at laſt, 
tho? he might have hired with them all the forces 
of Illyria againſt the Romans. In which, as Plutarch _ 
obſerves, he did not ſhew Himſelf the heir and fol- 
lower of Alexander the great, or Philip either, 
47 who by conſtantly Practiſin 8 this maxim, that vic- 
x zZory ſhould be purchaſed” with money, and not money 
wih vifory, ſubdued almoſt all the whole world. 
Wie know what was his end. He beſought Pau- 
XZ vs Eniilius not to make him a ſpectacle to the Ro- 
mans, and ſpare him the diſgrace of being led in 
triumph; the favour be asks is in bis own power, 
2X replied the Roman, meaning that he had no more 
2X todo than kill himſelf; an action which in the dark- 
77 nels of Paganiſm was looked upon as the proof of a 
1 great foul. He could not reſolve to do this, and 
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therefore adorned the triumph of his conqueror, and 
thus became an object of contempt to all the ſpec- 
tators, who ſcarce thought fit to caſt their eyes upon 
him. All che compaſſion fell upon his children, 
who were the more deſerving of pity, as their ten- 
der years did not allow them as yr 1 f 
. Lo ther mim. * SY N10 ein 
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e genera. was the ben of the famous Paulus 
Ermilivs, who fell in the battle of Cannæ. He 
lived in an age, ſays Plutarch, that was prolifick 
of great men, and took pains to be inferior to none 
of them. In the obtaining of dignities, he did not 
ſtrive as the cuſtom then was to diſtinguiſh himſelf 
by his eloquence at the bar, or to gain the favour 


6 


9 of ſucceeding that way. He thought 
oceed by a more honourable. and 
oa Bebo , to recommend himſelf by his va- 
Jour, juſtice, and a firm adherence to every branch 
94 duty, Wherein he Excroded all the young men n of 
ame}; 
Being aſſociated to the 1 of che augurs, he 
8 ſtudied, and reformed the ancient prac- 


tices of divine worſhip, upon a full perſuaſion, that 
nothing was more dangerous than innovation in 


matters of religion, and that negligence in ſmall 

. 75 leads to che violation of the moſt amportant 1 
8 

He was no i exact and ſevere in reſtoring the 

obſervance of all the old regulations of military diſ- 

e ſhewing himſelf terrible and inexorable to 
thoſe who difobeyed him, and i holding it for a 

maxim, that to conquer his enemies, was but an 8 
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pendix, and conſequence of carefully onion 15 my 
citizens under a ſtrict 3 22 5 

A very long interval of time, Which paſſed If 
tween his two conſulſhips, gave him an opportunity 
of applying himſelf particularly to the education of 
his children. He put them under the care of the 
ableſt maſters in every kind, ſparing in this point 
for no expence, though poſſeſſed but of a very mode- 
rate fortune. He aſſiſted in all their exerciſes as 

much as the publick affairs would give him leave, 
deſigning by this means to be himſelf their principal 
maſter, and leaving fathers (however engaged in 
buſineſs) this great example, of looking upon the 
education of their children as the moſt eſſential 
branch of their duty, and for this reaſon not intirely 
to be truſted to the care and integrity of others. 

The great theatre, whereon the merit of Paulus 
Emilius was diſplayed in its full luſtre, was Ma- 
cedon. When obliged to accept of the conſulſhip, 
he began by requiring that ' commiſſioners of abi- 
lity and —— ſhould be diſpatched thither, 
who ſhould inform him of their own knowledge of 
the ſituation of the Macedonian affairs, of the number 
and quality both of the Roman and the enemies 
troops by ſea and land, of the ſtate of the provi- 
fions, magazines and arſenals, of the diſpoſition of 
the allies, in a word, of every thing that concerned 
the army, k without "which it was impoſſible to take 
juſt meaſures. I It was one of the important inſtruc- 
tions, which Cambyſes King of Perſia gave his fon g 
Cyrus, when he ſet out for his firſt campaign, | 
never to engage in any enterprize, without being 
firſt ſecure of all the means and W that were 
requiſite to make it ſucceed. 

We have already obſerved, that Naſica very 
much preſſed Paulus ÆEmilius to fall upon the enemy, 


*k Ex his bene cognitis certa ratus. Liv. IB. Xliv. =. 1 
in futurum wo capi poſſe " 1 Xenoph, lib. i. Ch. 
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as as he was arrived near the Macedonian 
camp, under an apprehenſion leſt the enemy ſhould 
eſcape from his purſuit. He was by no means 
offended at the 1 which this officer took in 
this remonſtrance. It was a gteat principle with 
him, and he declared as much when he left Rome, 

that a commanding officer ſhould give ear to coun- 

cil, more than any other. e I am far, ſaid he 
sto them, from thinking that generals ſhould 
„ not receive advice; on the other hand, I am 

66 perſuaded there is more pride than wiſdom in 
F attempting to do every thing of one's own head.” 

He therefore anſwered this young officer in a very 
obliging manner. . I've formerly, ſaid he to 
„him, thought as y ou think at preſent, and you 
ae will one day think as I donow: Experience 

| has taught me when *tis proper to engage, and 
« when to decline fighting. Vou will learn at a 

_ «<. proper time the reaſons of my conduct; at pre- 

« ſent rely upon the general.” Tis a pleaſure to 

me to quote ſuch paſſages as theſe, as they ſeem 

very proper to teach young perſons how to behave 
themſelves, and particularly to avoid thoſe airs of 
inſolence and pride towards their inferiours, in 
which authority and greatneſs are often wrongfully 

made to conſiſt, as alſo how to receive the advice 

what! is given them with mildneſs e.g na | 

A manthat has but little underſtanding, is wrapt up 

in his own thoughts, and the more limited his know- 
ledge is, the more untractable is he. » He thinks 
that in attempting to give him advice he is re- 

- —— with the want of ability, and is offended 

| he were injured from another's not ſeem- 

| og perſuaded, that as he is the higheſt in autho- 
my, he is alſo of the moſt e capacity. A 


w Ls 5. A. 8. 22. viderotur, in dive ac 
* Ibid. u. 36. . $94 ratranſibat. Tacit. Anal. 
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man of a ſuperior genius is in a quite different way 
of thinking. He knows that one word, uttered 
by another, gives ſometimes a great inſight into 
an affair. He is always ready to hear whatever is 
propoſed, to ſet a value upon all that is laid before 
him, and to compare it with his own reaſons; and 
*tis herein he places his good · underſtanding and 
„(( Dm OO . 
One might take notice in the deſcription of the 
battle, which put an end to the Macedonian war, 
what p Polybius has obſerved in ſeveral places, that 
wiſdom and temper is the proper qualification of 
a general, eſpecially in the heat and fire of a bat- 
tle, and that the victory does not depend upon the 
hundred thouſand arms which make up an army, 
but upon the head of a general. In ſhort, we 
ſee in the battle we are ſpeaking of, that the orders 
given by the general, at a convenient ſeaſon, to 
throw themſelves into the vacant ſpaces. of the 
Macedonian phalanx, and attack it only in ſmall 
bodies, ſa ved the Roman army, and gained the 
victory. It is to ſuch ſort of paſſages as theſe, that 
Polybius would have a reader be principally atten- 
tive; and he rightly obſerves that one of the ſureſt 
mmegeans of obtaining perfection in the knowledge of 
the art of war, is to ſtudy the actions and genius of 
the great men who have made a figure in hiſtory. 
Ihe uſe which Paulus Emilius made of his 
victory and leiſure, is a great example to generals, 
governors of provinces, and all perſons in autho-- 
rity, and teaches them how to make a proper uſe 
of their power, grandeur and command. He took 
that opportunity, ſays the hiſtorian, to viſit Greece, 
and paſling thro the cities, placed his whole de- 
light in relieving the people, reforming diſ- 
orders, and diffuling his liberality wherever he 
came; an imployment, adds the fame hiſtorian, 
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alike obliging and glorious, and which could be 
no other than the effect of a ſurprizing fund of hu- 
manity ; Al u Su N SN Y ο %. 5 
Upon his return from his ravels he appointed 
the celebration' of publick plays, to which he in- 
vited the people and Kings of Aſia, and gave them 
a ſumptuous entertainment, taking plentifully, as 
Plutarch ſays, from the King's treaſures, where- 
withal to ſupply that great expence, but deriving 
only from himſelf the good order that was ob- 
ſerved. But what principally was admired, was 
his politeneſs, and agreeable and engaging man- 
ner of behaviour, his care to treat every one 
according to their rank, and to be obliging to all 
who could ſcarce com prehend how it was poſſi- 
ble for a man that was qualified for ſuch great 
actions to ſucceed thus in ſuch ſmall ones. But 
the moſt pleaſing fruit he obtained from his 
magnificence was to ſee, that amidſt ſo many 
Curioſities and ſpectacles that were capable of 
attracting their eyes, they found nothing ſo de- 
ſerving 1 — attention and admiration as him- 


ſelf. Twas upon this occaſion, as they were com- 


mending with aſtoniſhment the elegant diſpoſition 
of his entertainment and diverſions, that he let 
fall theſe remarkable words, That it was the 
„ ſame turn of mind which directed how to draw 
e up an army in the field, and ſet out an enter- 
<< tainment ſo as to make the one formidable to 
« the enemy, and the other ee to the 
Wits" 
rat I have here related of the civility vn en- 
gaging behaviour of Paulus Emilius, is an high 
encomium in a general, and contains a great leſſon 
for all governors. The language of an obliging 
deportment is heard through all the world, that of 
merit is not ſo univerſal. *Tis not poſſible to be- 
ſtow benefits upon all: a man's ſock N al 
i 7 ed 
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hauſted if he is always giving: But geodneſs, hu- 


manity and juſtice are perpetual and general bene- 


fits, whoſe ſpring can never dry up, and from 
which no perſon whatſoever is excluded. Tis a 


great advantage to have an happy diſpoſition im- 
proved by ſtudy and reflection, a fruitful and in- 
exhauſtible variety of charms and graces for all 


ſorts of men in every condition, and of every cha- 


racter. 4 To know how to employ them, to blend 
and diverſify them, that every one may find ſome- 
thing in them wherein himſelf is concerned; to 


diſpence the common marks of goodneſs and af- 


fection to all, by carrying an agreeable * air in the 


countenance, which by a kind of mute but pub- 
lick eloquence gains and charms whoever has to 
do with it; ſuch gentle and popular behaviour, in- 


ſtead of being injurious to the dignity of great 
men, ſerves to advance it, and procure it a greater 


reſpect. ſ Comitate & alloquiis officia provocans in- 

corrupto ducis honore, ſays Tacitus, ſpeaking of the 
_ moſt amiable Prince that ever was. 158 
Me cannot too often engage boys in reading the 


beautiful diſcourſes which Livy and Plutarch put 
into the mouth of Paulus /Emilius, after his victory, 
as they teach us how a Prince ſhould bear with his 


bad fortune, and what reflections we ought to make 
in the time of great proſperity. I ſhall here give 


apart of them. e 
t Perſeus, when he appeared for the firſt 


time before his conqueror, threw himſelf in an 


humble poſture at his feet, and let fall certain 


_ cowardly expreſſions, and unworthy ſupplications, 


* Apud ſubjectos, apud po- Vultu, qui maxim? popu- 


 ximos, apud collegas, variis los demeretur, amabilis. Senec. 


illecebris potens ; /ays Tacitus, de Clem. Lib. 1. cap. 13. 


eating of Mucianus gover- Hiſt. Lib. v. cap. 1. 


nor of Syria. Hitt, lib. i, cap. Put. 
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58 / Profane Hiſtory. 
which Paulus Emilius cared neither for to ſuf- 
fer nor to hear, but looking upon him with a coun- 
tenance full of ſorrow and indignation: Wretch 

, that you are, ſays he to him, why do yu ac- 
4 quit fortune of the greateſt reproach you could 
throw upon it, or why do you juſtify it by ſuch 
„ actions, as ſhew that you deſerve your misfor- 
4 tunes, and have been unworthy of your paſt proſ- 
t perity? Why do you degrade my victory, and 
e tarniſh che glory of my exploits, by ſhewing your 
6 ſelf ſo mean, that the Romans cannot but bluſh : 
sat their having ſuch an adverſary? Learn then, 
* that virtue in misfortune procures the reſpect W— ; 
<< its enemies, and that cowardice, how ſucceſsful 
<< ſoever it may be, gains only contempt from 
e the Romans.“ However he — him up, arid 
giving him his hand, committed him to the cuſtody | 
of Tubero. 
He then returned to his tent with his ſons, his 


ſions in law, and ſome young officers of his army, 


and there, after he had long ſtood collected in him- 
ſelf, without ſpeaking ; at laſt breaking ſilence, 
Is it poſſible, ſays he, my children, that a man 
. « ſhould be fo far blinded by proſperity as to be 
«« puffed up with pride, and ſet a value upon him- 
S « ſelf for having conquered nations, ruined cities, 
and ſubdued kingdoms? Can we; think, after 
the great example that fortune has juſt given all 
* ſoldiers of the inconſtancy of human affairs, that 
„ there is any thing permanent and folid in her 
* greateſt favours? At what time can we flatter our- 
<< ſelves with being ſecure, ſince we have frequently 
the moſt to fear in the very moment of victory; 
and the fatal deſtiny which overthrows one to 
40 day and another to morrow, in the very height 
of joy often prepares for us the ſevereſt diſgraces? 
„When the leaſt part of an hour has been ſuffici- 


«« ent to pull down the throne of Alexander, who 
77 EE... had 
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% had arrived at the higheſt degree of power, 


e and ſubjected the greateſt part of the world; 


1 65 1 his ſucceſſors, who but a while 


ago were encompaſſed with formidable armies, 
<« reduced to the neceſſity of receiving their bread 
«6 every day from the hand of their enemies, 
« ſhall we preſume to reckon our good fortune 
«conſtant and durable, and ſuperior to the viciſ- 


C ſitude of ſeaſons ? for you, my children, the un- 


£6 certainty of what the Gods prepare for us, and 


«« what may be the iſſue of our preſent proſperity, 


« ſhould moderate the exceſſes of joy and ſwell- 


*« ings of pride, which : are the natural conſequence | 


<« of a victory.” 


- Theſe laſt words were a kind of peng and 


prediction of the misfortunes which hung over his 
xead. In ſhort, of the four ſons which Paulus 
Amilius had, the two eldeſt, by the firſt marriage, 
named Scipio and Fabius, were adopted into other 
families; and of the two others, which were the 
hopes of his, the one died four days before his 


triumph, and the other three days aſter it. There 


was no perſon whatever but was inwardly affected 
with ſo mournful an accident, and let fall ſome 


tears at the fate of the unhappy father. Paulus 
Zmilius alone, ſuppreſſing his grief, expreſſed a 


conſtancy which made him appear ftill greater 


than ever. He told the people, that frighted at 


the view of ſuch unheard of fucceſs, and expecting 


ſome great reverſe of fortune, he had beſought the 


Gods to let it rather fall upon his family than upon 
the republick. << Fortune, added he, by placing 
my triumph amidft the funerals of my two chil- 


> re as though ſhe meant to divert herſelf with 


4 human events, immerges me indeed in bitterneſs 


<«« and ſorrow, but aſcertains a full ſecurity to my 


„country, having emptied all her quiver og eco: 
con 


BY She has taken A * in expoſing 
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and the alike, as a ſpectacle 


„ queror 
40 to all mankind; with this difference however, 
« that the conquered Perſeus has his children 


« ſtill left alive, and the conqueror Paulus Emi- 


„ lius has none remaining. But the publick hap- 


“ pineſs allexzates my. n for my ane. — 
«« fortunes.” N 

Tis eaſy nden Sn areaely 1 a — 
a full of em and zeal for his country, was la- 


mented after his death. Twas then they knew 
how far he had carried the generous contempt he 
always expreſſed towards ichen. which might be 

g virtue. This great man, who 
was ſprung — — and moſt an- 


called his prevailing 


tient families in Rome, deſcended of a houſe that 
had been honoured with the higheſt offices and 
employ ments. This conqueror of Macedon, u who 
by the immenſe ſpoils which he brought from thence 
had long enriched the publick » treaſury, left no 


Other wealth to his —— than the old and mo- 
derate patrimonial eſtate which he had received from 


his anceſtors, without having increaſed it, ſays 
Plutarch, ſo much as by a ſingle drachm. 
Theſe were the ſentiments of the antient Romans: 


Nor was this noble diſintereſtedneſs the virtue of 
Paulus Emilius alone, it was that of his whole 
family, and I might add, of almoſt all the great 

men of his time. When he had made himſelf 


maſter of the prodigious treaſures which Perſeus 
had heaped up, all the preſent he gave his ſon- in- 
law Tubero was a ſilver cup of five ounces weight. 
Plutarch obſerves that this cup was the firſt piece 


of ſilver plate chat came into the Ælian family, and 


— 37s centies HS. ö 


. zerario contulit. Vell. Paare. 4 ſebarged from all taxes till the 


Lib. i. cap. q. This ſum might war between Anthony and O. 
amount to frve and twenty mil- wins. Plut. 
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A Polybius — deſcribes ine charakter 
Fabius in few words, when relating what he 

of him after the great action by which he faved 
Minucius his rival and enemy, he ſays, that the 
Romans then evidently ſaw — — 
tage the prudence of a general and a firm and well 
grounded Judgment have over the raſhneſs and 
fooliſh preſumption of a man who is barely a 
ſoldier. *Tis this indeed which is principally to be 
admired in Fabius, and conſtitutes the 


general,” a prudent _—_— reaſoning, 
purſued, a raſhly, 


a: fc} 
— upon fixed and certain —— — 
vol, 25 A010 eos 'VBYVEY MCs upon which quality Y 
Jybius/ in another place makes the ſucceſs of great 
actions to depend; bay cb vg vie marry n agele d 
and which Fabius himſelf ſays ought to be the 


Prevailing virtue in a general, * propediem effeffit- 


rum, ut ſciant homines, bono impenatori haud magni 
fortunam momenti . en, eee, domi 
nari. 47 2 Ari l N 

To this 1 — 4 ſecond in Fabius, 
which was ſtill. more peculiar to him, and this 
was a firm adherence to the reſolution he had once 


taken upon good reaſons, a conſtancy which no 


future accident was capable of | ſhaking, Aoyiopos 
ige. And Plutarch expreſſes himſelf almoſt in the 
fame terms, by ſaying, that Fabius conſtantly per- 
ſiſted in his firſt deſigns and reſolutions, nor als 
any thing divert him from his ſtedfaſtneſs. Han- 
w who was a x good judge of merit and military 
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kill, ſoon did juſtice to Fabius, and began th 
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fear, * fays Livy, when he faw that the Romans 
had ſent a general againſt him, who made war 
not by accident but by: principle and oy gui 
bellum ratione non fortuna gereret. 

To have a better nd f te prudener 


of Fabius, we muſt take à view of the condi- 
tion of the two armies. Hannibal had twice 


braten the Romans. His troops, full of ardour 


and courage, were eager for the battle. They 


were in an enemy's countty,/if want of money and 
proviſions, their numbers daily decreaſing, and 
all communication with Carthage cut off, o that 
they could have no ſupplies from thence. And thus 


defeats | had ' almoſt 
look the' Carthaginians in the face. To lead them 


out to fight in this diſpoſition, was in effect to 
carry them ta ſlaugiter. It was neceſſary 1 


ſkirmiſhes to dilperſe their fears by degrees, to 


reſtore their cou to animate them with con- 
fidence, and enable them to ſupport r eve 


viſions nor troops, and had ſupp lies of every th 


you Sgt: the time appointed. And this led Fa- 
—— of not hazarding , bat- 


a, dey wy & NeuνxuN 115 


how great a ſtedfaſtneſs was Fequired to per- 
lt ef him, his oum officers and fol- 


| tiers "Indule © Rome in general declares a- 


m, —. making the general of his horſe 


gainſt h 
_ to him in authority in an unprecedented | 


"Yet all does not move him. He con- 


Lib. xxii. 2. 23. Leap 
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their only refuge lay in the victory. As for the 
Romans, the two preceding 
broke their courage, and they durſt not 


in this reſolution! His enemies 
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injurious treatmgnts are no arguments, nor N 
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any alteration in the ſituation of affairs, and before 
he changes his plan he n be. — by 
reaſons Ac D YE? | 

The [l fully juſtified. his: conduct. The 
5 his citizens and his very enemies afterwards 
paid him, was 7 recompence for all the 
miſreports they had ſpread — againſt him. 
And for conſenting to paſs but a ſmall time for a 
coward, he has — to be looked upon by 


Are the wilelt and moſt patent enen 


Thus he — good 1 eee of 3 . 


tempt of glory returns with uſury and advantage. 


b Spreta'in tempore gloria etiam cumulatior redi:| 


Hut what I think moſt admirable in Fabius is; 
the noble and generous manner of his behaviour tos. 


wards a declared enemy, from whom he had re- 


ceived the moſt ſenſible affront: An action great 
indeed, as Plutarch obſerves, and wherein valour; 
prudence, and goodneſs were equally: diſplayed. 
He might have let Minucius periſi under a circum- 
ſtance in which his own raſhneſs had engaged him, and 
thus have: puniſhed him by the hands of his eneinies 
for the affront he had received from him. Theſe 
would have been the ſentiments of a little genius 
and a narrow mind. Fabius flies to the aſſiſtance 
of his rival, and delivers him from his approaching 
fate. Let us compare the glory which Fabius ac- 
d by this action, the joy he felt in having ſaved 
republick, the pleaſure of ſeeing his enemy at 
his feet, acknowledging his fault, and the whole 
army complimenting him as their deliverer and fa- 


ther, with the baſe and ſhameful ſatisfaction of 4 


ful temper, which ſacrifices all to his pre 
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was judged 
ceed in this firſt attempt, he employ 
tereſt to prevent the funds nece! 


wards Scipio's enemies, whi 
teir co 
bius, without any examination, very injuriouſly and 


—— — —— — 


en Profume Hiftary. 

The conduct of Fabius towards Scipio does not 

appear-f-pur and noble; and it is difficult to 
ear up from ſome intermixture of jealouſy the 


conſtant oppoſition he made to the deſign which 


that young Roman had formed of carrying the war 
into Africa. There is cauſe to believe, ſays Plu- 
tarch, that he firſt oppoſed Scipio through an ex. 
nce and precaution, as being alarmed 
at the danger, to which he thought the republick 
Hot likely to be expoſed ;; but that — he 
| — in and pane nec t 


"There — — to — — ig = 


in this: diff te was more guided by paſſion than 
reaſon. Hei at firſt took a good deal of 
engage Craſſus, the collegue of 3 in the con- 
fulſhip, to inſiſt upon his right of taking the pro- 


vinces by lot ; not voluntarily to give up to Scipio 


the command of the army in Sicily, and to be in 
—— to pais himſelf into Africa, if at laſt it 


convenient. Not being able to ſuc- 
ed all his in- 


Ary for the war 


from being aſſigned to Scipio; and when aſter- 
uſt he was in Sicily, laid 


plaints againſt him before the ſenate, Fa- 


ntly adviſed to — him immediately 


and axles away his commiſſion. And yet he found 
that theſe complaints were without any foundation. 
— when Scipio was paſſing into Africa, and 
and victories, the language and conduct of Fa- 
bius was ſtill the ſame, and he was not aſnamed 
to demand that a ſucceſſor might be ſent him, _ 


of the reports of his glorious actions 


ek no other reaſon, ſays Plutarch, but OO 
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it was dangerous to commit matters of ſuch con- 
ſequence to the fortune of a ſingle man, and that 
it was difficult for. one and the ſame general to be 
always ſucceſsful alike. 


It cannce' de difallowed bur Fubim was ene. of 


the greateſt men that the Roman republick ever 
produced, but theſe inſtances of jealouſy and envy 
againſt the growing glory of a young ſoldier of 
ſuch hopes, are a blot to his reputation, and a ſen- 
ſible proof of what we have elſewhere advanced, 
that nothing is more rare, nor at the ſame time more 


noble than to behold unmoved, or even with plea- 
ſure the glorious actions and good ſucceſſes of 


ſuch as are engaged with us in the ſame courſe. 
There was required, in ſhort, a much greater degreee 
of virtue in Fabius to defend him from being jea- 
lous of a merit that might be ſuperior to his own, 
than was neceſſary in the caſe of Minucius to be- 
have with moderation towards his rival, over whom 


he found he had every advantage in point of merit. 


HANNIBAL and Scipio. 


1 have thought proper to join here theſe two 


great men, and once more, as I may ſay, engage 
them together, becauſe as both of them had virtues 
which were very much alike, by thus viewing them 


in the ſame light, it will be more eaſy to come at 
the knowledge of their characters, and to form a 


judgment which of the two deſerves the preference. 
I don't attempt however to make an exact com- 


pariſon between them, but only to ſet down the 


Principal circumſtances belonging to them. In this 
parallel I ſhall examine both their military and 
their moral and political virtues ; that which con- 


man. 
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Vor. IV. 1 F I. Military, | 
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| 6 # Military virtues. 
OY Capacity for laying and executing great deſigns. 


I begin with this quality, becauſe properly 
——U—U— — og ks 
the largeſt ſhare in the ſucceſs of affairs; tis what 
Polybius calls, as I have already obſerved, © guy 
So agen It conſiſts in having great 
views; in laying a ſcheme at a diſtance ; in pro- 
——— which is never out of 
in taking all the meaſures, and preparing 
all the means neceſſary to make it fucceed z in 
ber paſs ee amay, des dere 
tunity, w paſſes quickly away, never 
ſhews itſelf again; in introducing into this ſcheme 
© Tring lhe may e, ad. - 
foreſeeing all that may happen, care 
diſturbed. or 


diconcenel by any event. 
lybius obſerves, the — of all the meaſures 
can be moſt wiſely concerted and executed, is 
ſcarce ſufficient to make a deſign ſucceed ; whereas 
often the omiſſion of one fingle circumſtance, 
how flight ſoever it may appear, is is enough to hin- 
der the ſucceſs. | 
Such was the character of n 
Boch formed great projects, bold and fingular, f 
Arge extent, of long continuance, capable of per- 
— n 


"Hannibal dierned from the beginning. of che 


wle bare ſoldier. 


| He foreſaw every difficulty, and every obſtacle. 
The paſſage of the Alps was no ſtop to his pro- 
reſs. So wiſe a commander, as © Polybius obſerves, 


would have been careful not to have engaged him- 
ſelf ſo far, if he had not been before aſſured 


that thoſe mountains were not impaſſable. The 
ſucceſs was anſwerable to his views; and we know 
with what rapidity he carried on his conqueſts, 
and how near Rome was brought to her deſtruc- 
tion. Be | | 


Scipio formed a deſign, Which ſeemed to be nd 


| lefs bald, but met with a better ſucceſs 3 and this 


was to fall upon the Africans in Africa itſelf. How 


many obſtacles ſeemed. to the purſuit of 


- 
- 


this project? Was it not natural, ſaid age OE 


his own country before he fel] upon that enemy: 
and to ſecure peace in Italy, before the war was carried 
into Africa. What refuge would the empire have 
left, if the N Hannibal ſhould march 
againſt Rome? Would thre then be time to recal 
the conſul to their aſſiſtance? What would become 
bl Scipio and his army, if he loſt the battle? And 
what might not be apptehended from the Cartha- 
ginians and their allies, united together and fight- 


ing for their liberties, under the very inſpection of 


their wives, their children, and their country? Theſe 
were the reflections of Fabius, which appeared 
very plauſible, but gave no ſtop to the ORG 
of Scipio; and the ſucceſs of the enterprize ſhewed 
ſufficiently with what wiſdom it had been formed, 


and with what ability conducted; and it was viſi- 


ble that in all the actions of this great man, there 
was nothing which aroſe from chance, but all was 
the effect of that folid reaſoning and conſummate 
prudence, which diſtinguiſh the commander. from 


Pag. 20. 202. 
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= - | Of Profane Hiftory. 
II. Profound ſecrecy. 


One of the ſureſt means of making an enter- 
prize ſucceed is ſecrecy; and f Polybius requires 
that a general ſhould be fo impenetrable upon this 
article, that not only friendſhip, and the moſt in- 
timate familiarity ſhould never be able to draw an 
indiſcreet word from him, but that it ſhould not 
be even poſſible for the moſt ſubtle curioſity to 
diſcover any thing of what he has in his mind, 
either in his countenance or his manner of be- 
Sr The | 


— ow 
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Ihe ſiege of Carthagena was the firſt enterprize 
of Scipio in Spain, and in a manner the firſt * 
ſtep to all his other conqueſts. He ſpoke of it 
to none but Lælius alone, and intruſted him with it 
only, becauſe it was abſolutely neceflary. It could 
be likewiſe only by ſilence and a profound ſe- 
crecy, that another enterprize ſucceeded of ſtill 
more importance, as it drew along with it the 
conqueſt of Africa, which was when Scipio burnt 
the two camps by night, and cut in pieces the two 
armies of the enemy. So FOR ee 
The frequent ſucceſſes which Hannibal had in 
laying ambuſcades for the Romans, and thereby 
deſtroying ſo many generals with their beſt troops, 
in concealing his marches from them, in ſurpriz- t 
ing them by unforeſeen attacks, in removing from 
one part of Italy to another, without finding any 
|  obſtacle'to it on the enemies part, are a proof of 
the profound ſecrecy with which he concerted and 
executed all his enterprizes.  Subtilty, cunning, 
and ſtratagem was his prevailing talent, and all 
this could not ſucceed but by an impenetrable ſe- 
crecy. | e 


o 
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III. To know well the character of the generals 
againſt whom one is to engage. 


"Tis a great piece of ſkill, and an important part 
of the knowledge of war, to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the character of the generals who 
command the enemies army, and to know how 
to make an advantage of their faults. For, ſays 


Polybius, tis the ignorance or negligence of the 


commanders which makes the generality of enter- 
prizes to fail. Hannibal poſſeſſed this ſcience to 
perfection, and it may be truly ſaid that his con- 
tinual and conſtant attention in ſtudying the genius 
of the Roman generals was one of the principal 
cauſes which gained him the battles of Trebia and 
Thraſimen. 8s He knew all that paſſed in the 

enemies camp, as well as in his own. When 
Paulus and Varro were ſent againſt him, he was 
ſoon informed of the different character of thoſe two 
commanders, and of their diviſions, diſſimiles diſ- 
cordeſque imperitare; and he did not fail to make 


his advantage of the eagerneſs and impetuoſity of 
Varro, by laying traps for his raſnneſs, in ſuffer- 
ing him to gain ſome ſlight advantages, which 


were followed by the famous overthrow at Cannæ. 
The information Scipio had of the want of diſ- 


.cipline in the enemy's camp, inſpired him with the 


thought of ſetting fire to them by night ; the ſuc- 


ceſs of which enterprize procured him the con- 


queſt of Africa. h Hæc relata Scipioni ſpem fece- 
rant caſtra hoſtium per occaſionem incendendi. 

s Omnia ei hoſtium haud apud hoſtes agebantur, eum fal- 
ſecus, quim ſua, nota erant. lebat. Bid. n. 28. LT 
Liv; wil qr; 7 On 3 irs 20 geennnds 
Nec quicquam eorum, quæ | 
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Iv. To keep up an exact diſcipline 4 in the army: 


{ © imary A is in a manner the ſoul of 

che army, which connects and unites all the parts 
of it together, which puts them in motion, or keeps 
them at reſt, as there is occaſion, which points out 
and diſtributes to each their proper functions, and 


Contains them all within the bounds of duty. 


- *Tis allowed, that our two generals excelled in 
| this particular z but it muſt be owned that Hanni- 
| bal's merit in this point, ſeems far ſuperior to 
Scipio's. i Thus it has always been looked upon 
as a maſter-piece in the art of war, that Hanni- 
bal, during the 16 years he was engaged in a fo- 
reign land, at ſuch — from his on coun- 
try, with ſuch different ſucceſs, at the head of an 
army made up, not of Carthaginians, but a con- 
fuſed collection from ſeveral nations, who were 
neither united by cuſtoms, language, habits, arms, 
ceremonies or ſacrifices, and even very diffe- 
rent objects of worſhip ; that Hannibal, I fay, 
_ "ſhould have fo united them together, that there 

never aroſe any ſedition, either amongſt themſelves 
or againſt him, though proviſions were frequently 
wanting, and their pay ſeveral times deferred. 
How neceſſary was it for a ſtrict diſcipline to be 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and inviolably obſerved among 
the troops, to obtain this effect of | 


v. To ip after a plain, modeſt, 2 ad e. 


uus Manner. 


| *Tiy a very ill taſte, and the mark of a narrow 
-,  Jpirit and ignoble mind, to make the grandeur of | 
- anofficer or a general, conſiſt in the magnificence of *! 
his equipage, furniture, dreſs or table, How is 

, Liv. hib, xxvüi. 1. 12. ; a 

N 
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it poſſible for ſuch trifles to become military vir- 


tues? What elſe do they require beſides great 
riches? And are thoſe riches always the rewards of 


merit, and the fruit of virtue? *Tis a ſhame to 


reaſon and good ſenſe, *tis a diſgrace to fo 
_ warlike a people as we are, to be reduced to the 


manners and cuſtoms of the Perſians, by intro 
ducing the luxury of cities into the camp and 


army. May not an officer or commander better 


employ the time, care and expence, which all this 
apparatus neceſſarily draws along with it, and does 
he not owe ſo much to his country ? Commanders 
of old thought and acted in a very different 

Livy gives Hannibal an encomium which I am 
afraid ſeveral of our officers may have cauſe to bluſh 


at. There was no labour, fays he, ſufficient to - 


6 fatigue his body or ſink his ſpirits. He alike 


4 ſupported heat and cold. He eat and drank 
& out of neceſſity and want, and not out of 


cc 3 He had no ſet hour of going to reſt, 


K took that time for ſleep which was unem- 


% ployed in buſineſs ; neither was it procured by 


« ſilence, or the ſoftneſs of his couch. He often 


5 hy upon the ground, wrapt up in a ſoldier's 


«© coat, amidſt the centinels and guard. He was 


77 diſtinguiſhed from his equals, not by a 


ter 
4 magnificence of dreſs, but by better horſes and 


arms. | ES te 
Polybius, after commending . for the glo- 
rious virtues, which were admired in him, ſuch 
as his liberality, magnificence and greatneſs of 


foul, adds, that thoſe who knew him thoroughly, 
no leſs admired in him * the ſober and frugal life 
Which he led, and which enabled him to apply 


himſelf wholly to publick Buſineſs. He was not 
* *Ayyirge, xa} hes, x rrrapaß)sg. Fahl. Fag. 577. 
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72 Of Profane Hiftory. 
very nice about his apparel. *Twas maſculine and 
ſoldier like, and very ſuitable to his perſon, which 
was tall and majeſtick. I Præterquam ſuapte 
natura muſta majeſtas inerat, adornabat promiſſa 
Cæſaries babituſque corporis non cultus munditiis, ſed 
virilis vere ac militaris, What mn Seneca relates 
of the ſimplicity of his baths and his country 
houſe, leaves us room to judge what he was in 
the camp, and at the head of his troops. 

It is by leading a ſober and frugal life in this 
manner, that generals may diſcharge that part of 

their duty, which » Cambyſes ſo carefully recom- 
mends. to his ſon Cyrus, as extremely proper to en- 
courage the troops, and make them love their of- 
ficers, and that is to ſet an example of labour 

to the ſoldiers, by ſupporting like them, and even 
more than they, cold, heat, and fatigue 3 wherein 
© he ſays, the difference will always be very great 
between the general and the ſoldier, as the labours 
of the laſt are attended only with travel and pain, 
whereas the other in being expoſed a ſpectacle to 
the eyes of the whole army, gains by it both honour 
and glory ; motives that very much take off from 
the weight of the fatigue and render it lighter. 

Scipio, however, was no enemy to diſcreet and 
well tempered pleaſures, P Livy, ſpeaking of the 
honourable reception King Philip gave; him, when 

he paſſed with his brother through his dominions, 


I Liv. lib. xxviii. n. 35. faceret imperatorum. Cic. #6. 
m Senec. Epiſt. 86. ü. Tuſe. Quæſt. n. 62. 
 ®. Nenophon. in Cyrop. lib. 1. P Venientes regio a | 
© Itaque ſemper Africanus accepit, & proſecutus eſt Rex. 
{ the ſecond Scipio Socrati- Multa in eo & dexteritas & hu- 
cum Xenophontem in mani- manitas viſa, quz commenda- 
bus habebat : cujus imprimis bilia apud icanum erant; 
laudabat illud, quod diceret, virum, ficut ad cetera, 
eoſdem labores non efſe æquè gium, ita a comitate, quz fine 
graves imperatori & militi quod — eſſet, non averſum. Liv. 
ple honos laborem leviorem 46. xxxvii. 2. 7. 
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V Profane Hiftory. 73 
in their march againſt Antiochus, obſerves that 
Scipio was very much pleaſed with it, and ad- 
mired the affability and courteous behaviour, where- 


with the King of Macedon ſet off his entertain- 


ment: Qualities, - adds Livy, which this illuſtri- 
ous Roman, who was in other reſpects ſo great, 
yery much eſteemed, provided they did not dege- 


nerate into pomp and luxury, _ 


VI. To know equally how to employ force and 
Ry oh cunning. Ep 


Tris a juſt obſervation of Polybius, that in mat 


ter of war ſlight and ſtratagem are often more ſer- 
viceable than open force and declared deſigns. 


This was Hannibal's maſter-piece. In all his 
actions, all his enterprizes, all the battles that 


he fought, dexterity and cunning had ever thegreateſt 


| ſhare. p The manner in which he deceived the 
wiſeſt - and moſt conſiderate officer that was ſent 


againſt him, by ſetting fire to the ſtraw that was 
tied round the horns of two thouſand oxen, to free 
himſelf from a. falſe ſtep he had taken, may fſuf- 
fice alone to let us ſee how dexterous Hannibal was 


in the Science of ſtratagems. 4 Scipio was no leſs 
| acquainted with it; as we may learn from the cir- 


cumſtance of his. ſetting fire to the two camps of 
the enemy in Africa. | 


VII. Never 10 hazard his perſon without a neceſſity. 


r Polybius lays it down as an eſſential and ca- 


pital maxim for a commanding officer, that he 
ſhould never ſe his perſon, when the action is 


not general and deciſive, and that even then he 
ſhould keep at as great a diſtance from danger as 


Lv. I. xxii. n. 16, 1 Lib. 7 1. 3, —6. 
Bas 
Fa. 603. 
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circumſpedti ion. 


mind, their watchfulneſs to make an 


— —— —— — k4—Ü-—vinr. COEIER 
5 a . 


> —— — 


poſſible. He confirms this maxim by the contra 
example of Marcellus, whoſe raſh bravery, whic 
ill ſuited with a general of his age and experience, 


coſt him his life, and had like to have ruined the 
empire. Upon this occaſion he obſerves that Han- 


nibal, who, without doubt, can never be ſuſpected 


ol cowardice, and too great a fondneſs for life,” in 
all his battles was ever careful of the ſecurity of his 


rſon; and ſ he makes the ſame remark of Scipio, 


who in the fiege of Carthagena was obliged to ſhew 
himſelf a man, and expoſe his perſon to danger, 
though he did it with the utmoſt prudence and 


Plutarch, in the ariſon he draws tawern : 


Pelopidas and Marcellus, fays, that the wound or 
death of a general, ſhould not be a bare accident, 


dut a means contributing to ſucceſs, and influenc- 


ing the victory and fafety of the army; s . 
GAXS - eK ig. And he laments, that two great 
men he was ſpeaking of, ſhould have ſacrificed all 
their other virtues to their valour, in being laviſh 
of their blood and lives, without a neceſſity, in 

dying for themſelves, and not for their country, 


'to which generals are as accountable for their deaths, 


as for them tives. 


VIII. Art and aun in battle. 


A man muſt be of the profeſſion to point out, 
in the different engagements of Hannibal and 


Scipio, their ability, addreſs, and preſence of 
A of 


all che motions of the enemy, of all the ſudden 
occaſions offered by chance, of all the circum- 
ſtances of time and place, and, in word, of all 
that might contribute to the victory. I am very 


ſenſible * a ſoldier muſt take a great deal of 


* 6 pleaſure 


of melee EH; flory. 5 
pleaſure in reading the deſcription of theſe fa- 
mous battles in good authors, which have decided 
the fate of the univerſe, as well as the r ion 
of the commanders of old 3 and that to ſtudy under 
ſuch maſters, and be able to profit, as well by 
their faults, as their good qualities, is a great means 
of ariſing at perfection in the art of war. But ſuch 
reflections are beyond my power, and do not pro- 


P belong to me. 


IX. To have the talent of talking and gaining the in- 
clinations of others. 


Il place this quality amongſt the military virtues, 
becauſe a general ſhould be a maſter in every thing; 


and the tongue, no leſs than the head and hand, 
zs often a neceſſary inſtrument for the di 
| his duty as he ought. *Tis one of the things 
which Hannibal admired moſt in Pyrrhus. Ar- 
tem etiam conſiliandi fibi bomines miram habuiſſe. 
And he placed this talent upon an equality with 
the perfect knowledge in the art of war, by which 
 Pyrrhus was ſo much diſtinguiſhed. 
| To judge of our two generals by their ſpeeches, 
as hiſtorians has preſerved them to us, they both 
excelled in the talent of ſpeaking. But I queſtion 
whether thoſe hiſtorians have not lent them a little 
of their own eloquence. Some very ingenious 
repartees of Hannibal, which hiſtory has handed 
down to us, ſhew that he had an excellent wit, and 
that nature alone wrought in him what others ar- 
rive at by art and ſtudy. As to Scipio, he had a 
mind better improved, and though his age was 
not alrogether ſo polite as that of the ſecond Sci- 
pio Africanus, yet his intimate acquaintance with 
the poet Ennius, with whom he choſe to lie buried 
in one common grave, gives us reaſon 1 to believe 


. 5 * 4 


* 1 


76 V Profane Hiſtory. 
that he did not want a taſte for polite learning. 
However, » Livy obſerves, that upon his arrival 
in Spain to take upon him the command of the 
troops, in the firſt audience he gave the deputies 
of the province, he ſpoke with a certain air of 
grandeur commanding reſpect, and at the ſame 
time with ſo much ſimplicity and perſuaſion that 
without letting drop one ſingle expreſſion that had 
the leaſt tincture of haughtineſs and pride, he ſtraight 
calmed all their fears, whom the view of the paſt 
Is had kept under diſquietude. » Upon another 
occaſion, when Scipio had an interview with Aſ- 
 _  drubal, in the apartment of Syphax, the fame 
| hiſtorian obſerves, that Scipio could wind and turn 
them as he pleaſed, with ſo much dexterity, that 
he alike charmed his hoſt and his enemy with the 
-force and turns of his eloquence, And the Car- 
thaginian afterwards owned that this particular 
diſcourſe had given him a much higher idea of 
Scipio than all his victories and conqueſts, and 
that he did not queſtion but Syphax and his king- 
dom were already in the power of the Romans, 
ſuch art and ability had Scipio to draw over others 
to his party. One ſingle fact like this is a ſuffici- 
ent proof how uſeful it is to perſons deſigned for 
the army, carefully to improve themſelves in the 
art of ſpeaking; and tis difficult to comprehend, 
why officers, who in other reſpects have great 
talents for war, ſhould ſometimes ſeem to be 
aſhamed of knowing any thing more than their 


own profeſſion. 
| The concluſion. 


It might not now be amiſs to give a judgment, 

whether Hannibal er Scipio excelled moſt in mili- 

_ tary virtues. But ſuch a deciſion is beyond my abi- 
lity. I have heard ſay, that in the opinion of good 
Lib. xxvi. n. 19. Lib. xxviii, n. 18. | 
| N judges, 


©... Of Proſe fo). 3 

judges, Hannibal was the compleateſt officer that 
| ever was ſeen in the knowledge of war; that the 
Romans in ſhort, obtained tion in his ſchool 
after having ſerved their firſt apprenticeſhip againſt 


Pyrrhus. It muſt be owned, no general ever ſuc- 


|  cxeded better in the choice of ground for drawing 
up an army, or 1n putting his troops upon the 
ſervices for which they were moſt ute, or in lay- 


ing an ambuſcade, or providing a remedy under 


misfortune, or in maintaining diſcipline among fo 
many different nations. He ſupplied of himſelf 


alone, the ſubſiſtence of his troops, the pay of his 


ſoldiers, the freſh horſes of his cavalry, the recruits 
of his foot, and all the neceflary ammunition for 


maintaining a heavy war in a diſtant country, againſt 


a powerful enemy, for the ſpace of fixteen ſuc- 
ive years, and in ſpight of a powerful faction 

at home, which refuſed him necei proviſions, 
and crofs'd him in every thing he undertook. . Thus 

he certainly deſerves to be called a great general. 
I oyn too, that in making a juſt compariſon of 
Hannibal's deſign with Scipio's, the deſign of 
Hannibal muſt be allowed to be more bold, ha- 
zardous, difficult and deſtitute of all future reme- 
dies. He was obliged to march through Gaul, 
which he was to look upon as an enemy's country, 
to paſs the Alps which had been thought unſur-. 


mountable by any other, to fix the theatre of the - 


war in the midſt of an enemy's country and in 
the very boſom of Italy, where he had no ſtrong 
places, no magazines, no certainty of ſuccour, nor 

any hopes of retreat. Add to this that he attacked 


the Romans at the time of their greateſt vigour, 


when their troops quite freſh and animated with 
the ſucceſs of the preceding war, were full of cou- 
rage and confidence. - As for Scipio, he had but 
a ſhort paſſage to make from Sicily into Africa. 


He had a powerful fleet, and was maſter at ſea. 


He 
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0 Pau- A 
up a free communication with Sicily, 

rh 9 plied with his ammunition 
ion whenever bu He attacked the 
e the cloſe of a war, wherein they 
had ſuffered great loſſes, at a time when their 
dee wo, mad and they began 


ned wp, ſhocks it — ſuſtained = almoſt 
a general want of neceſſaries. All theſe circum- 
ſtances ſeem to give Hannibal 2 great advantage 
over Scipio. 

_ "Be there are two difficuldes ſtil to be got over, 
| the one drawn from the generals he conquered; 
and the other from the faults he committed. 

May not. the victories which have rendred the 
| name of Hannibal fo famous, OY faid 
to be as much owing to the im nce and raſh- 
neſs of the Roman generals, as to his own valour and 
wiſdom ? When they ſent a Fabius againſt; him, 
and then a Scipio, the firſt put 8 hap" e tus: pro- 
grels and the other overcame him. 

The two faults which Hannibal committed in 
not marching immediately to Rome after the battle 
of Cannæ, and ſuffering his ſoldiers to be corrupted 
and enervated at Ca ua, are likewiſe ſuppoſed to 


take off very much from his reputation, For theſe 


faults may be reckoned eſſential, deciſive and irre- 
_ parable, and both of them oppoſite to the princi 
quality of a general, which is capacity and 


ment. As for Scipio, I do not know, that —.— 


the whole time he commanded the Roman army, 
he was chargeable with any thing like this. 
I do not therefore wonder, that Hannibal in the 

judgment he gave of the moſt accompliſhed 4 


7 


rals, after having aſſigned the third place to him- 
ſelf, next to Alexander and Pyrrhus, and Scipio 
asking him what would he ſay then if he con 

him? I do not wonder that he ſhould reply. I 
«« would then take the upper hand of Alexander 
4 and Pyrrhus, and all the generals that have ever 
been.“ A fine flattering encomium in favour 
of Scipio, whom he diſtinguiſhed from every other 


commander, as being ſuperior to them all, and 


not proper to be brought into compariſon with 


l. Moral and civil virtues. 


This is the triumph of Scipio, whoſe goodneſs, 
mildneſs, moderation, generoſity, juſtice, chaſtity, 
and religion are juſtly boaſted of. Here I fay, 
we have his triumph, or rather the triumph of vir- 
tue, which is by far preferable to all the victories, 
conqueſts and preferments in the world. Tis the 
beautiful 8 of Livy, when ſpeaking of the 
deliberation of the ſenate, that was aſſembled to de- 
termine Which of the Romans was the man of the 
greateſt probity. » Haud parve rei judicium ſenatum 
tenebat, qui vir optimus in civitate ot. Veram 
corte victariam ejus rei ſibi + oy mallet quam ulla 
imperia, honorefue ſuffragio ſeu patrum ſeu plebis 


0s. 15 | 

The reader will not much heſitate here, in whoſe 

_ favour he ought to declare, eſpecially if he con- 
ſults the frightful deſcription which * Livy. has left 

us of Hannibal. His great virtues, fays this 

4 hiſtorian, after he has given an encomium of 


* Et perplexum Punico aſtu ſecreviſſet. Liv. lib. xxxv. . 
reſponſum, & improviſum af- 14. e of 
ſentationis genus Scipionem =? Liu. lib. xxix. u. 14. 
movit, quòd è grege ſe Impe- Liv. Ab. xxi. 3. 4. 
Tatorum velut inæſtimabilem | 8 


30 / Profane Hiſtory. 

« him, were equalled by moſt enormous vices, an 
« inhuman cruelty, a more than Carthaginian per- 
« fidy, without any re to truth, or any reve- 
c rence for what was ſacred. He had no fear of 
< the Gods, no reſpect for oaths, nor any religion. 
Has tantas viri virtutes ingentia vitia aquabant ; 
inhumana crudelitas, perfidia pluſquam Punica, nibil 
veri, mbhil ſancti; nullus deum metus, nullum jusju- 
randum, nulla religio. © Ee 1 

We have here a ſtrange portrait, but J queſtion 
whether truly copied after nature, and whether 
prejudice has not in ſome meaſure drawn it in 
too black colours. For the Romans in general 
may be ſuſpected of not doing the juſtice to Han- 
nibal that was due to him, and of ſaying a great 
many ill things of him, becauſe he did a great 
many to them. Neither Polybius nor Plutarch, 
who have frequent occaſion to ſpeak of Hannibal, 
charge him with the horrid vices that Livy im- 
Putes to him. The very facts related by Livy 
* contradict the character he has given of im. To 
take notice only of one fingle imputation, Nullus 
delim metus, nulla religio, there is proof to the con- 
"trary. Before he ſet out for Spain he took a 
journey to Cadiz to diſcharge the vows he had 
made to Hercules, and bound himſelf under freſh 
obligations, in caſe this God would favour his 


enterprize. * Annibal Gades profectus, Herculi vota 4 
exſolvit, noviſque ſe obligat votis, fi cetera profpers 


eveniſſent. Is this ſtep like the proceedings of a 
man without religion, or the fear of God? What 
could oblige him to leave his army to undertake ſo 
tedious a pilgrimage ? If it was hypocrify to im- 
ſe upon a ſuperſtitious people, it would have 
Tn more advantagious to him to have put on 
this mask of religion in the ſight of all his troops 
Liv. lib. xxi. c ĩ CSV RE 4 
| aſſembled 


——— 
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aſſembled together, as the Romans did in the lu- 
ſtrations of their armies. b Preſently after Han- 
nibal has a viſion, which he believes ſent from 
the Gods, to declare to him what was to come 
hereafter, and foretel the ſucceſs of his enterprize. 
He lay ſeveral years near the rich temple of Juno 
Lavinia, and not only took nothing thence in the 
moſt preſſing neceſſities of his army, but was alſo fo 
careful of it, tho? it ſtood without the town, that 
none of the ſoldiers ever ſtole the leaſt particular 
from it; and he even left there a magnificent 
monument before his departure out of Italy. He 
paid the fame reſpe& to all other temples; and 


we no where read, as I remember, that his troops 


ever plundered any in the confuſion of a war, that 


was intermixt with ſo many events. 4 He evident- 


ly acknowledged the power of the Deity, when he 
declared that the Gods ſometimes took from him the 
inclination,and ſometimes the power of taking Rome. 


© In the treaty he made with Philip, having firſt 
appealed to the Gods as witneſſes, he plainly de- 
1 that he expected all the ſucceſs of his arms 


F 


from their protection; * and laſtly when he comes 


to dye, he invokes all the Gods, who are revengers 


of hoſpitality. All theſe facts, and ſeveral others 
of a like nature, abſolutely overthrow the crime 
of irreligion, which Livy lays to his charge. And 
the ſame may be ſaid of his perjuries and unfairh- 
fulneſs in bi of treaties. I do not know 
that he ever broke one, tho' the Carthaginians 


did, but without his being concerned in it. How- 


ever, I ſhall not here draw a parallel between theſe 
two generals with reference to their civil and mo- 
ral virtues, I hall fatisfy my ſelf with relating 
; REES F327} «444 34 FL DAILY Fr | n 


290 VB EY AED $3 Py eunfavnice tis mentioned in  Poly- 


e Lib. xxvili. 2. 46. 8 Bius. 
Lib. xxvi. n. 133 ib. xxxix. mn. 51. 


* Lib. xxiii. n, 33. This cir- 
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8 Of Profane Hiftory. 
ſome of thoſe, which were walt eminent in 
Scipio. | | 


* 
0 A 4 * 7 
* n 
as — * — — 
” 


| | I. Gentrefity and liberality. 


This is the virtue of great minds, as the love 
of money is the vice of the mean and diſhonour- 
able. Scipio underſtood the true value of money, 
which is to gain friends and buy mankind. The 
contributions which he made in a proper ſeaſon: 
The ranſoms he generouſly reſtored to thoſe who 
came to redeem their children or relations, gain'd 
him. almoſt as many hearts as his victories. By 

this means he entered into the views and charac- 
ter of the Roman . 55 ple, who choſe rather, as 
he expreſſes it himſelf, to oblige mankind more 5 155 
civility than fear; 8 gui beneficio 4 am metu obli- 
Fare homines malit. 1 . 


' 

; 

N [ 

4 

_ 

K 
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II. Goodneſs, Gennes, 


All men cannot be partakers of our a but 
ve may expreſs our good inclination towards all. 
Tis a fort of coin that ſeveral are fatisfied with, 
and does not exhauſt the treaſury of the general, 
Scipio had a wonderful talent in winning the 
inclinations and gaining the hearts of others by ; 

a civil and engaging behaviour. = 

He was very obliging to the officers, ſet a Juſt | 
value upon their ſervices, extolled their bravery, 
_ rewarded them with preſents or commendations, 
and behaved thus even towards thoſe, who might 
have raiſed in him ſome motions of jealouſy, had 

he been capable of it. He always honourably 
treated that famous officer Marcius and kept him 
near. his perſon, who after he Heath of his father 


* Liv. ib x. TY 
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V Profane Hiffory, 83 
and uncle, had ſupported the affairs of Spain; 
thereby ſhewing, fays the hiſtorian, how remote he 
was from any apprehenſions of. fear or diſtruſt. 
h Ut facile a 1 570 nibil minus quam ri ne 
guis obſtaret gloriæ ſug.” 0 F 

He knew how to ſet off bs. very 8 
with ſuch an air of kindneſs and cordiality, as 
rendered them amiable. i The rebuke he was 
obliged to give Maſiniſſa, for giving way to a 
blind paſſion, in marrying Sophonisba, thedeclared 


enemy of the Roman people, is a perfect model 
how we ought to behave and [ſpeak under ſuch 


nice circumſtances. We ſee there employed all 
the curious terms of eloquence, all the precautions 
of prudence and wiſdom, all the regards of friend- 


ſhip, with all the dignity and noble ſuperiority of 
the commander, without the leaſt we eb of 
 haughtineſs and pride. 


His goodneſs ſhone even in his ehaltiſeiment: 
He never employed correction but once, and that 
much againſt his own inclination, *PFwas in the 
{edition of Sucrone, which neceſſarily required ſome 
notice to be taken of it. And then, he & ſaid, 
« it was like tearing” out his own bowels, when 
« he found himſelf obliged to expiate the fault 
of eight thouſand by putting thirty to death.“ 
It is remarkable here that Scipio does not make 
uſe of the words ſcelus, crimen, facinus, but of 


noxa, which is far more gentle, and ſignifies a 
fault. He even goes not ſo far as to determine 


abſolutely whether it was a fault, and he leaves a 


liberty of thinking that it might be no more than 
imprudence and folly, octo N Li ror | 
Rs, ſeu noram. | W. To N. | . 


"I; vi. „. 20, 10 mitu * RE triginta ho- 
. minum capitibus explaſſe ofto 


** Tum fe haud Tens Add millium ſeu imprudentiam, ſeu 


Yideera ſecantem cum ge- noxam. lib. XXVU1, 2. 3% 
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Het it far better to contribute to the pre- 
— of a ſingle citizen, than to kill a thou- 
land of the enemy. | Capitolinus obſerves that the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius uſed frequently to A 
this maxim of NN 


III. Tuſtce. | 


The exerciſc of this virtue, is broinly the office 
of perſons in high ſtation and authority. It was 
by this virtue that Scipio render'd the Roman go- 
vernment ſo gentle and agreeable to the allies and 
conquered nations, and made himſelf ſo tenderly 
beloved by the people, who confider'd him as their 
protector — He muſt have had a great 
zeal for juſtice, as he was ſo exact in ſhewing it to 
his very enemies after an action which took away all 
Pretenſions they could have to it. The Carthagt- 
nians during a truce, which was granted them 
at their carneſt entreaty, knowingly and by order 
of the republick, took and plundered certain Ro- 
man veſſels, that were put to ſea ; and to make the 
inſults ſtill greater, the embaſſadors, which were 
ſent to Carthage to complain of it, were ſet upon 
as they came back and narrowly eſcaped being 
taken by Aſdrubal. The embaſſadors of Carthage, 
as they were returning from Rome, yew om 
bands of Scipio, who was very much to 
uſe them ill by way of retaliation. «+ No, = ſays 
« he; though the Carthaginians have — 
& broke the truce, but have farther violated the 
* roo . o eaten, 


8 Antoninus Pius Scipionis etiam jus jum in legatis 
ſententiam frequentabat, qua ille violatum e : tamen ſe nihil 
83 malle ſe unum civem nec inſtitutis populi Romani, 

1 Ie in 
pitol. cap 5 Hs facturum ele, 


5 1 8 & I wil 


fi 
— 


* obſerved,” 


Of Profane Hifhry, 85 
4 J will not treat theirs in a manner unworthy 
« either the principles of Roman greatneſs, or the 


% rules of moderation I have hitherto conſtantly 


4 


IV. A | 5 
It ſhone in all the actions of Scipio, and in Py 


moſt all his words; but the people of Spain were 


more eſpecially affected with it, when he refuſed 
the title of King, which they offered him u 
being charmed with his valour and generolity. 


They ſaw plainly, = fays Livy, what a greatneſs of 


ſoul there was in thus contending and diſdainin 
a title which is the higheſt object of admiration 


deſire amongſt the reſt of mankind. 


o It was with the fame air of grandeur, cha 
when he was obliged to defend himſelf before the 


people, he ſpoke ſo nobly of his military _ 


tions, and inftead of making a cowardly a 
Jogy in behalf of his conduct, he marched 

to the Capitol, with all the people at his heels 
to thank the Gods for the victories Oy, had enabled 


him to 6 2 
v. Chaſtity. 
111 is not eaſy to comprehend that a pagan ſhould 


have carried his love to 1 virtue ſo far as Scipio 


did. The ſtory of the beautiful young (le © 
who was guarded by him with as much 

though ſhe had been in her father's houſe, is known 
to all the world. I have given it in another place, 
as likewiſe the beautifyl courſe he = to "Max 


ſinĩſſa upon the fame ſubject. 
Senſere etiam barbari mag - . 1 5 tam 4 Gigs 


animi, cujus * Apernantis. Lib, Ai. 1. 19. 
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lf 46 {of VI. Religion. 8 
I have often quoted the famous diſcourſe of Cam- 


byſes King of Perſia to his ſon Cyrus, which is 
deſervedly looked upon as containing an abridg- 


ment of the moſt uſeful inſtructions that can be 
given to an officer or a miniſter. This excellent 
diſcourſe begins and ends with the ſubject of reli- 


| gion, as if eyery other branch of advice were. uſe- 


without this, Cambyſes recommends to his 


ſon, before all, and above all, religiouſly to diſ- 
charge every duty that the Deity requires of men, 


never to undertake any enterprize, great or ſmall, 


without . conſulting the Gods, to begin all his 
actions with imploring their aſſiſtance, and conclude 


them with thankſgiving, as all good ſucceſs ariſes 
from their protection, which can be claimed by 

nobody, and conſequently ought to be referred to 
them. And this, indeed, was conſtantly practiſed 


by Cyrus with the utmoſt exactneſs, as we have 


already obſerved, in ſpeaking of this Prince, and 


he owns himſelf, in the diſcourſe whence this is 


drawn, that he entered upon his firſt i 
Sz 


with a full confidence in the goodneſs of the G 


becauſe he could truly give this teſtimony of him 
ſelf, that he had never neglected their worſhip. 


I know not whether our Scipio had read the Cy- 


ropædia as it is certain the ſecond Scipio did, who 
made it his ordinary ſtudy ; but it is viſible, that 


he exactly copied after Cyrus, and eſpecially in 
point of religious worſhip. From the time 


„„ 
this 
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being ſev enteen : years ol 5 he ; never entered upon 
any buſineſs, either public k ar private, without 


going firſt to the Capitol and imploring the aſ- 


oy Profane Hiſtory 1 


Sicily for Africa; and the ſame hiſtorian does not 
fail to obſerve, that immediately after the conqueſt 


of Carthagena he publickly returned thanks to the 
Gods for the good ſucceſs of that enterprize. * F. 


ſtero die militibus navalibuſque ſociis convocatis, Pri. 
mum diis immortalibus laudeſque & grates egit. 
*T'is not our buſineſs here to enquire what the 
religion either of Cyrus or Scipio was. We know 
very well, that it could be no other than a falſe one. 
But the example that is given to all commanders, 
and in general to all mankind, of beginning and 
concluding all their actions with prayers and thankſ- 
givings; is of noleſs force. For what would they not 
have ſaid and done, if like us they had been — 
nated with the light of true religion, and had enjoyed 
the happineſs of knowing the true God? Ae uch 


examples, how ſhameful would it be for Chriſtian 


generals to ſeem leſs religious than thoſe antient 
8 commanders amongſt the Pagans? e | 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


T be principal characters and virtues of the Re- 
mans with reſpect to war: 


T HE ſpace of time, whereof I have abridacd 


the hiſtory, and which Polybius choſe for 


the ſubject of his performance, was, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, the proſperous ' ſeaſon of the 
Roman republick, the ſeaſon ſ which rendered 
Rome the miſtreſs of the univerſe, and forced all 
nations to own, that a people ſo far ſuperior in 


merit and virtue, deſerved; likewiſe to have the ſu- 


periority in power and authority. T was, in ſhort, 
after this time, that the Roman power, which had 
contended with its neighbours for ſeveral ages, 


within a very narrow compaſs,” diffuſed itſelf 


Lil. xi. 1. 48. PPahb. pag. 160. + 
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1 Of Proſan Hiſtory, 


abroad like a river, or a ſea which has broke its 


bounds, and over- run almoſt the whole three parts 
of the world with an incredible rapidity. 


Plutarch, in a treatiſe entitled, De fortuna Roma- 


norum, makes a glorious deſcription of the gran- 
deur of the Roman empire, of which it may not 
here be improper to give an abſtract. The moſt 
powerful nations of the world, ſays he, with their 


utmoſt endeavours, contending for the empire of 


it, gave occaſion to an horrible confuſion in the 
univerſe, till ſuch time as the Roman republick 
uniting all people and kingdoms under her com- 
mand, the whole took a firm ſituation, and a ſecure 
ſeat under a government, which taking in almoſt 
every part of the world, has taught them to enjoy 
the fruits of peace and order under her ſhadow, 
by the adminiſtration of the great men ſhe pro- 


duced, who were poſſeſſed of every branch of virtue, 


—— And then obſerving that the rapidity where- 


with Rome extended her dominions, did not ariſe 
trom men, but God, he goes on; Rome no more 


meaſures her victories by the multitude of the 


flain, the greatneſs of the ſpoil, or the number of 
conquered cities z her atchievements are never at an 


end, in ſubduing nations, in enſlaving kingdoms, 
in conquering great Hands and vaſt countries. No- 
thing is ſeen there but triumphs upon t triumphs, and 


5 upon conqueſts. Philip is ruined by a 
fingle blow. Another drives the great Antiochus 
out of Aſia, In the fame year one month is ſuf. 
ficient for the c eſt of Macedonia, another for 


fubduing the kingdom of IIlyria, and putting their 


two Kings to the word. u One only of her ge- 
nerals, in the courſe of the ſame expedition, brings 
under ſudjection Armenia, Pontus, Syria, Paleſtine, 
Arabia, the Albanians and Therians, and extends 


the bounds of her dominions as n 
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Of Profque Hip. 39 
and Red Sea, And what is very remarkable, adds 
the ſame author, this happy genius of Rome has 


not favoured her only for a few days and a ſhort 


ſpace of time, nor — either by ſea or land, 
nor after ſlow efforts and long delays, nor has 
ſuddenly forſaken her, as has ha As in other 
empires, but born in a manner grown up with 
Rome, has there taken and fixed her reſidence, 
has always preſided over her government, has ever 
regulated her conduct, and conſtantly procured 
her moſt glorious ſucceſs in war and peace, by ſea 
and land, againſt Greeks and Barbarians. 


This eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire, the | 


greateſt and moſt powerful that ever was, Poly- 


bius ſays, was not the effect of chance, it was the 


fruit of merit and virtue, the conſequence of deſigns 
wiſely concerted, couragiouſly executed, and carried 
on with an attention and ſkill which never failed. 
It is therefore uſeful and important, * continues 
he, to enquire what were the principles of the con- 
2 conduct, before and after the victory, how 


people were diſpoſed towards them, and what 


was r e helm of the 
republick. 


We have already ſeen what che great men were, 


who during this interval contributed to the increaſe 
of the Roman Empire; it now remains to conſider 


what was the genius and character of the Roman 
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quz nobis nulla ; domi bus his artibus, audacia in bello, 


induſtria foris Co imperi- ubi pax evenerat. æquitate, ſe- 
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% Of Profane Hiſny =» 
We find it excellently deſcribed in y Salluſt. 
44 We muſt not think, ſays Cato there, that our 


4 anceſtors increaſed the power of Rome, in the 


& manner they did, by their numerous armies ; they 
tc had other advantages which made them truly 
great, and the Republick with them; at home 
« 2 laborious life, abroad a juſt and wife govern- 
« ment, in deliberations a ſpirit exempt from paſ- 


* fions and vices : —— In the field as in the city, 


« fays the ſame hiſtorian in another place, good 


« manners and good principles chiefly prevailed, 


« and the abſolute dominion that juſtice and vir- 
« tue had over the Romans, roſe lefs from the 


laws than their own natural diſpoſition. Laſtly 
2 they ſupported themſelves and the republick, 


«© by a twofold means; in war by boldneſs and 


„ courage, in peace by juſtice and moderation.” 


not conclude from what Salluſt 


FI ys here' of this happy feaſon of the Republick, 


or from what we ſhall hereafter fay upon the fame 


fabje, that all the Romans, or even the greateſt 


number of them were ſuch as are here deſcribed ; 


but this was the ſpirit of the republick, the genius 
of thoſe who governed them, J this ſmall number 
drew all the reſt after them, and produced theſe 
wonderful effects. 9 | N 


Neither muſt we imagine that the virtues we 
have been commending were very pure and ſolid. 


We ſet the full value upon them, and repreſent 
them as Roman virtues, not as Chriſtian. And yet 


imperfect as they were, it pleaſed God, as St. Au- 
guſtin obſerves, to crown them with the empire of 


the world; a recompence worthy of the Romans, 


who expected no other, and as vain as their virtues. 
Receperunt mercedem ſuam, ſays the goſpel, vani 
9 5 2 4 : ; | | ky 7 3 8 | 1 


e adi male agitanti eqregiam virtmem cundta p. 
conſtabat, faucorum civium traviſſe. sx. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory, 91 
vanam, as we may add with a father who ex- 
preſſes himſelf thus" cg en theſe: luftrious 


. pagans, | 
Having taken theſe precautions, and made uſe 


of theſe preſervatives, I ſhall now proceed to re- 


late the principal virtues, wherein the Romans ex- 


celled in war. And this 1 ſhall do with al the 
brevity that 1 can. 7 


I. Equity and a 4 iſereet Nackneſsi in dme and 


declaring war. 


The looted never lightly, or raſhly das in 


a war. Before all things they endeavoured to gain 


the favour of the Gods, expecting ſucceſs only 


| from their protection, and * perſuaded that as they 
preſided in a particular manner over the event of 


war, they always inclined the victory to the fide 
of juſtice and equity. Hence it aroſe, that they 
never took up arms without firſt ſending heralds to 
the enemy, whom they named 'Feciales, to lay 

their grievances and cauſes of complaint; nor 


open 
did they declare war againſt them, but upon their 


refuſal to make ſatisfaction. It was only becauſe 


they would not omit theſe ceremonies, which with 


them made a part of their religion, that they ſuf- 
fered Saguntum to be miſerably deſtro —— ne 
ruin, as a judicious Carthaginian had foretold, re- 
coiled upon Carthage elf a and brought it to de- 
ſtruction. The Romans were alike reſerved in the 
cafes of Philip, Antiochus, and Perſeus, though 
theſe Princes were the aggreſſors, and had long 
before broken their treaties by me eren in- 


fractjons. 
s Phe dit homineſque, 


& id, de e verbis ambige- 
batur, uter populus foedus ru- 3. 10. 


e nds ink fiabat, el 


piſſet, eventus belli, velup-g- 5 
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vo the moſt ſenſible of it, the 


- Eipiunt; eo, cùm cceperint, ve- 


II. baten. 8 — in a ; reſolution once 


. alen and decreed. 
: a mega ot dilatory Fg 


were at firſt, the brisker and more perſevering they 


were in the execution. This: appears 13 from 
the ſiege of Capua alone. 


volt of which being left unpuniſhed for ſeveral 


years, ſeemed to refſect ſhame upon Rome. At 


the time that Italy was ravaged by ſuch an enem 
as Hannibal, and the horrors of the war made 

J abandon'd all, 
Hannibal himſelf to lay ſiege to Ca- 
whither they ſent the two conſuls, at the 
D of two — armies. The ſiege laſted 


above a year, and Hannibal uſed his utmoſt en- 
deavours to fave that city, which he had ſo much 
cauſe to value. As a laſt effort he marches to- 


wards Rome with a numerous army. There is 
4 no beaſt, b ſays. a citizen of Capua, ſo intent 
upon his prey, but will quit his hold, if his 
den is attempted, and its young 

carried off. But for the Romans, neither 


— the ſiege of Rome, nor the cries and groans of 


<< their wives and children, which they d al- 
4 moſt into the camp, could. divert them from 
<< the ſiege of Capua. e. 
emplary puniſhment of that revolted city con- 
vinced the world ns + the verance of the Ro- 
mans in purſuing ithful allies with yenge- 
ance, and how — Hannibal was to ſuccour a 
town which had thrown itſelf under and cone 
| But this character of mga ay . 0 


wor ne perſeverantids ſeviant. 


t was reſolved — the 
Romans to — that conſiderable city, the re- 


in danger of 
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Of Profane Hie 3 
appears to me moſt admirable in the Romans, when 


they were upon treating of peace with their enemies. 


The terms of it were expreſſed at the beginning ot 
the war, and no future event could ever lead * to 
make the leaſt alteration in them. Neither the 
ſhocks they ſometimes received could induce them 


to make any diminution of their demands, nor 
the conſiderable victories they obtained cauſe any 


addition; ſo firm and 1 were this people 
in their reſolutions, as dging them to be founded 
in reaſon and equity. be treaties they made with 


eee write. and with the three Princes 
whoſe | overthrow followed 55 e 725 5 


e eng 4 
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m. The Habit 0 enuring thine 0 pain ful 4 


bours and military exerciſes; the incredible ſeve- 


rity of their HITS and 200 is K pe 


* merit. 2 | 
The Romans nay p ay be Ki: erer 


a nation of ſoldiers, born and trained up to war, 


from whence they derived all their — and 
power, as it made their principal occupation. Their 


troops were not collected at random, hut made up a 
_ citizens fixed at Rome, or in che country, whe 
fought for themſelves whilſt they were fighting fur 


the ſtate. They were enured to military labour 
from their infancy. 4 Nobuſtus arri militia puer 
condiſcat, &c. Tis ſurprizing to ſee what bun- 
dens they were loaded with in a march. Every 
ſoldier carried proviſions for ſeveral: days, one 
ſtake and ſometimes more, with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, beſides his buckler, frrord and 
helmet, which were not reckoned: a. burthen, be- 
cauſe the arms were in a manner Fraß the ſoldicr, 
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and looked upon as naturally belonging to him · 


Their lon marches, diſtant - 
— a 238 of their — hay 
gage and ammunition, their ordinary labour in-for- 
tify ing the camp, though for a very ſhort reſi- 
dence, and ſeveral other very fatiguing exerciſes 
of this nature, could not extinguiſh in them their 


love for the glory of their country; and ſo invinci- 


ble a N enabled chem to een che whole 


 _ 


It is eaſy to imagine whar an impreſſion thoſe 
bloody executions made upon men's minds, f when 
fathers and conſuls, to maintaifi and confirm the mi- 


litary diſcipline, which they looked upon as the 


principal ſupport of the ſtate, thought themſelves 


obliged to ſhed the blood of their own children 
. principal officers of the army. After ſuch 


examples a apps covey ſoldier. had no room to ima- 
ee his diſobedience could eſcape un 

e what rendered the Roman armies invincible, 

was this principle early eſtabliſhed, and invio- 


ably obſerved" among the troops, that it was a re- 


proach never to bowll off, arid-kn unpardonable 


crime in'a Roman to deliver: up his arms and vo- 
luntarily furrender to the enemy, a principle which 
leſt no — betwint death and victory. Thus 
when it was popoſed in the ſenate, after the battle 
of Cannæ, to redeem the ſoldiers who had ſurrendred 
to Hannibal, to the number of above eight thou- 


ſand, notwithſtanding the preſſing inſtances of their 


relations, and the want the & republick then had 
FFT 
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litarem, qua ſtetit hanc diem lubre) rden erimus. E. v 
Romana res, ſolviſti . nos 1. 7 2 
potius noſtro deligte pletemur, | 7 xxii. 2. 6. 
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ſecurity of the, ſtate 


the enemy. But the 


Of Profane Hiſtary. 95 
of not redeeming the captives, as abſolutely neceſ⸗ 


ſary in that conjun&ure to confirm and preſerve 
the military diſcipline; and they rather choſe to 
arm a like number of ſlaves, than make ach leaſt 
encroachment on a principle; upon which the 

2 ode They eaſily com- 


prehended, lays b Poly * that 2 view 
in the offer he made of reſtoring the priſoners for 
a certain ranſom was not ſo much to obtain a con- 


ſiderable ſum of money, which notwitſtanding he 


wanted extremely, as to take away from the Ro- 


man troops, that notion and ſpur of honour and 


glory they carried with them to the battle, by ler- 


ting them ſee there was a remedy leſt, and ſome 
hope of Fer; remain! ng for thoſe who yielded to 

enate, by. abſolutely. reject- 
ing this propoſition, reſolved by their refuſal, to 


confirm authentically the ancient law of the Romans, 


either to conquer or die in the field. Such con- 


8 and magnanimity, adds Polybius, diſcon- 


certed Hannibal, and infuſed into him a greater 


proportion of fear and terror, than his e had 
oOccaſioned him joy and hope. 

Add to theſe different motives, the — 2h of 
honour and rewards, which were publickly given 


after a battle, or any important action; the com- 


mendations which the ee thought it their duty to. 


beſtow upon the officers, and even upon the common 


ſoldiers, as Livy obſerves of Scipio, and the glo- 


rious teſtimonies they gave in a full ſenate, at their 


return from their campaign, to ſuch as had diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves in the beſt manner. All this 
Inſpired the troops with an ardour, emulation and 
courage not to be expreſs d. By this means pri- 
3 officers a tay: the merit 06 the general, 
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Ds of Pen- Ae. IM 
as was ſeen upon an important occaſion, w 
preſerved Spain to the Romans. After the death 
of the two Scipio's, their affairs there ſeemed abfo- 
lutely deſperate. x A bare Roman knight, at that 
time very young, but of courage and magnanimity 
above bis age and condition, who had ſerved ſe- 
veral years under Cneius Scipio, and had learnt the 
art of war under him, was choſen general by com- 
mon conſent, and by a prudent boldneſs ſaved the 
wank This was Marcius, whom our Scipio ſet a 
great value upon, when he came into Spain, and 
ever after diſtinguiſned in a particular manner. 
Thus able officers were os ORE: able Li 
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ei de en f hd Besen 60 went che 

le and princes,” who ſubmitted to them with 

s and clemeney; as alſo to make thoſe who 
Perſevered in their reliſtance, feel the whole weight 
of their greatneſs and power. This the poet has 
beautifully expreſs'd in the following verſe, which 
may bo loked pon as the motto of the Roman 


-y-_ 
* 1 Parcere Hife, & auler - ue dos. "i 


. - The extremely intake a ald the Cartha- 
Bien, when their deputies appeared in the ſe- 
nate, in the quality of ſupplicants, and in an hum- 
ble and pathetie tone, implored the mercy of the 
Roman people, their vengeance and indignation 
then gave way to the ſentiments of gentleneſs 

N and clemency, and peace was granted them; tho? 
n it would not have been difficult for the 
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 «« gether, and 
« be ſucceſsful and wiſe, The Roman people 
„ are invincible, becauſe they 


Of Pogue Hill 7. 
Romans to have deſtroyed Carthage, and com- 


| pleated the conqueſt of Africa. Twas on this oc- 
caſion that Aſdrubal, ſurnamed Hædus, who ſpoke 


as the principal deputy, complemented the Roman 


Fu in the following manner. = «<< It is very rare, 


ſaid 5 that jw —— and moderation meet to- 
t men ſhould at the ſame time 


ſuffer not them - 
4 ſelves to be blinded with their good fortune. 
6c © A indeed it would be fur — aided he, if 
acted otherwiſe: For ſuch only are dazzled 
tranſported with proſperity, as are unacquaint- 


4 — with it. rag the Romans are ſo accuſtom- 
© ed to conquer, that they are ſcarce any longer ſen- 


« ſible of the pleaſure occaſioned by victory; and 
« it may be ſaid to their honour, that they have 
in a manner more augmented their empire, by 


e pardoning the conquered, than by r 
emſelvrs | 


2. ® The Romans kept nothing to 
of the conqueſts they gained over Philip of Ma- 
cedon. For the whole fruit of their victories they 
reſerved only the pleaſure of enriching their allies, 
and the glory of reſtoring liberty to Greece. And 


that this preſent ſo noble, curious, and till then un- 
heard of, might not be ſubject to ſuſpicion, er a 


future change of diſpoſition, they withdrew their 


garriſons out of all their cities, without ſo much as 
excepting one. 


icy uſed the like moderation ' after they bad 
conquered Antiochus. They exempted all the 


m Rarò fimul hominibus oh GR | 


bonam fortunam bonamque tes lætitiæ inſanire: Ro- 


mentem dari. Populum Ro- mano uſitata ac prope jam ob- 


manum eo invictum eſſe, 2 ſoleta ex victoria gaudia eſſe ; 


in ſecundis rebus ſa | ac plus parcendo victis, 
conſulere meminerit. Et q; i quam 2 imperium au- 


eule mirandum fuiſſe, fi aliter xiſſe. Lib. xxx. 2. 42. 6 
facerent. Ex inſolentia, quibus Liv. Ib. Xxxiii. 2. 30. 
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of Profanc Hftory. 
erof Aſia, as far as mount Taurus, from their 5 
We to him. They gratified their allies wit 
lleets, ſea- ports, cities, and whole provinces, with- 
out keeping to themſelves either galley or city, or 
requiring any tribute, juriſdiction or homage for 
ſo many countries that were conquered, or ſer free 
__ their arms: | 
4. As ſoon as they had ſubdued Macedon, they 
reduced all the taxes SIE cuſtoms. they; paid their 
to half the value. They gave the immenſe 
profits; which aroſe from the gold and. ſilver mines, 
for this only reaſon, becauſe they were burthenſome 


| right: of governing themſelves by their own, votes, 

their own. magiſtrates and. officers,, of 
holding provincial ane for the abſolute regu- 
lation of publick buſineſs, and they; granted theſe 
People, n long been enemies, all the __ 
vileges: of a, perfect liberty. 

35. Y The Romans treated the Illyrians with a 
like humanity and moderation, after their victory 
over Gentius. They made them enjoy the like 
__ exemptions, and the {ame liberty, though they had 
held out ſo long againſt them; and after they had 
withdravyn all the Roman troops, they cſtabliſhed the 
fame form: of: gone there as in Macedon. ay 


V. Courage ud magnanimity in adus 


1 This is the molt peculiar. character of he Roman 
people, and. farther ſhews a force and conſtancy 
which nothing could. ſhake A deſtroy. . 
This diſpoſition was never ſhewn in a more ſignal 
manner than after the 838 This battle 
gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the preceding defeats, 
which had already extremely weakened the ſtate. 
Two confiils with their armies were entirely over- 
IL e 2 Liv. ub, aiv. . 26: 


. ; $6 2 
6 - — — 


to the inhabitants. They granted every city th 
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thrown: The republick had neither ſoldiers nor 
generals. Several of the allies were gone over to 
the conquering ſide. Hannibal was maſter of Sam- 
nium, and almoſt all Iraty. Such a blow, fo terri- 


ble a misfortune would have cruſhed any other 


people but them. 4 Yet neither the defeat of fo 
many armies, nor the defection of their allies could 
incline the Roman people to hearken to peace. 
There was no footſtep > weakneſs, no ſign of diſ- 
couragement ſhewn. All in general conſpired to 


promote the publick good. The reſolution was 


as quick as unanimous to defend themſelves, and 
= lend an ear to any propoſition of acecommoda- 
Bi | $5: +7: 3 
What Polybius ſays upon the occaſion of ano 
ther battle was then verified; that the Romans; 
both in general and in particular, are never more 
terrible, than when they are expoſed to the greateſt 
dangers, and ſeem moſt upon the brink of deſtruc- 


tion: Tn. 


VI. Juſtice and ſincerity the principles of the Roman 


government; the ſprings F the love and confidence 
of the' oitizens, allies, and conquered nations. 


It is an opinion that has been long maintained 


by abatidance of per ons, and not entirely eradi- 
cated by Chriſtianity itſelf, that juſtice and policy 


are ſcarce capable of being allied together; that a 


man deſigned for adtniniſtration ſfiould not make 
Himſelf a ſlave to the laws; tliat an exact probity 
and a ſcrupulous adherence to their word and ſo- 
lemn engagements, would often lay a Prince and 
miniſter under great diſficulties; that the' intereſt 
of: the ffate ſhould always be the rule and hinge of 
the government; in a word, that it is impoffible-to 
manage publick buſineſs without” corrimitting ſome 


q ? , ii. 1. « | E + » e 5 : 5 
2 ri. u. 61. ha Pohl. pag. 227. _ - 
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injuſtice, Rem publicam regi ſine injuria non 
_ lation ng 
Tully in his books de republica, which is an 
extract from Plato's admirable work upon the fame 
ſubject, has fully confuted this opinion. It is not 
only according to him a falſe and inſupportable 
notion to believe, that no one can ſucceed in the 
management of publick affairs without ſometimes 
acting unjuſtly, but he looks upon the oppoſite prin- 
ciple as an inconteſtable truth, and as the baſis 
and foundation of all the laws that can be laid 
down in matter of politicks, namely that no one 
can govern a ſtate well without a ſtrict obſervation 
of juſtice in particular.  Nibil eſt quod adbuc de 


repub. putem diftum, & quo poſſim longius progredi, 


miſi fit confirmatum, non modo falſum eſſe illud, 
fine injuria non poſſe, ſed hoc veriſimum, ſine ſum- 
ma juſtitia rempublicam regi non poſſe. © 

o give the greater weight and authority to his 
arguments, he had put them into the mouth of 
Lælius, and Scipio Africanus, the grandſon by adop- 
tion of him we have ſo long been ſpeaking of. *Tis 
caſy to diſcern how much we have fuffered by the 
loſs of ſo excellent a work, which was copied by ſuch 
an able hand, after ſo perfect an original. Theſe two 
illuſtrious friends, Lælius and Scipio, who were the 
admiration of their own age, and may well be pro- 
poſed to ours as the * 0 of great officers and 
great politicians, lay down this maxim as an indiſ- 
putable principle in point of government, That 
there is nothing more pernicious to a ſtate than 
injuſtice, and that no republick can ever be well go- 
verned without juſtice, nor even ſubſiſt: Nibil tam 
inimicum quam injuſtitiam civitati, nec omnino niſi 
magna juſtitia geri aut ſtare poſſe rempublicam. 
Such were the rules and maxims of the Roman 
people in thoſe proſperous days we have been ſpeak- 
Han. Cic. apud S. Aug. bib. ii. cap. 21. ar civit, Dei. 


mg 
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ing of, and this idea their allies and the conquered 
nations had of them. * Livy obſerves, that the 
loſs of the three firſt battles gained by Hannibal, 
which ſpread abroad ſuch univerſal terror and con- 
ſternation, did notwithſtanding not ſhake the fide- 
lity of the allies. Nec tamen 1s terror cum omnia 
 flagrarent, bello fide ſocios dimovit. The reaſon he 
brings for it 1s very glorious to the Roman peo- 
ple, and gives us in a few words, the idea of a 
perfect government. For the allies, ſays he, find- 


ing they were under a juſt and moderate govern- 


ment, without difficulty obey*d a people, that was 
far ſuperior to them in merit, which is the only 
bond of fidelity. Videlicet quia juſto & moderato 
regebantur imperio, nec abnuebant, quod unum vin- 
culum fidei eſt, melioribus parere. The conquer'd 
nations were of the ſame opinion, and comparing 
the Roman dominion with that under which they 
had formerly lived, and the Roman generals with 
their antient maſters, they looked upon the former 


= as men ſent down from heaven, ſuch juſtice, good- 


neſs and humanity did they ſhew towards them ; 
and they bleſſed themſelves. for having fallen under 
the power of a people, who ſtrove to engage man- 


kind to obey them more by kindneſs than fear, 


and took pains to deſerve the love and confidence 
of foreign nations, by a mild and juſt government, 
inſtead of making them bear the yoke of a ſor- 
rowful ſervitude. u FYeniſſe eos in populi Romani 
poteſtatem, qui beneficto quam metu obligare homines 


malit, exteraſque gentes fide ac ſocietate junctas ba- 


bere, quam triſti ſubjectas ſervitio. | 
But perhaps it might be the intereſt of a Roman 
ſenate, to behave thus towards their allies, and the 


conquered nations which lay at a diſtance, and they 
ſhewed leſs regard to their citizens und natural 
ſubjects, who for this reaſon were leſs attached to 
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the republick, and bore it the leſs alſection. On 
the contrary, tis in this particular, the Roman x 
ple is moſt to be admired; and what I am a ai 
o ſay, will clearly ſnew, that the greateſt refuge 


© + * is the affection of the oat their love 


to the government, and the — . — they have 
in the de Rich, 3 and that to give the leaſt blow 
to it, is in point of politicks the moſt capital, per- 


nicious and i irreparable fault. 


Aſter the battle of Cannæ, all ſeemed leſs de- 
ſperate, The fidelity of the greateſt of the 
allies was overwhelmed by ſo terrible a „ 
ſtate was without generals without troops or mo- 


ney, and Fe et rew raiſed 4 and freſh recruits 


were abſolutely neceſſary. hey were ed to 


fit out fleets, to furniſh Zeiser arms and cloaths. 


But tho' all was wanting to the ſtate, they want⸗ 
ed got credit, and found ready and ſure ſupplies 
in the affection of the citizens. _ 
The conſul urged, ih the agus og 
the ſenate to 
the people, of aſſiſting the republick in the extre- 
mity to which they were * gut that the way to 
engage the lower people to contribute of their 4 


tance to the hippo port of the ſtate, was to begin with 


doing it themſelves ; that thus they ought all to bring 


their gold and ſilver into the publick treaſury. This 


was immediately done, and with ſo much zeal, that 
the receivers and Nafarks were fcarce ſufficient to 
anſwer the eagerneſ of the publick, every one ſtriv- 
ing for the hanour of ſuhſcrihing firſt: The order 
of — and then the people id the ſame, With, 
ut requiring for An any publick edict. 


e Profane Hiſtory. 
to che Gods, they wanted neither means nor courage 
to do it. Ad id ſibi neque opes deeſſe. animum biiam 

ſupere fe. Theſe — were received. both by the 
nd people, with loud acclamations and ex- 
— — of joy and honour. Livy has 
thought proper to preſerve the names of thele e co- 
lonies in his hiſtory, chat they might not, ſays 
he, want the honour ſo many ages after which is 
10 juſtly their due. For the other twelve colonies, 


who refuſed to raiſe the levies required, the ſenate 


thought it moſt ſuitable to the diomiey of the Ro- 
man people, to puniſh them only by taking no no- 
tice of them. Ea tacita caſtigatio magis e dn. 


5 tate populi Romani viſa eſt. 


They received at the ſame time letters from the 

two Scipio's, who commanded in Spain, by which 
tho they undertook to ſupply the ſoldiers pay of 
themſelves, they cloaths and proviſions 


E & 


otherwiſe it would be impoſſible to preſerve the 
province. The republick were unable to ſupply 


them in the condition it then was. The pretor 


called an aſſembly, and laid before the | 
the neceſſities of the publick, and the * t 
ily the ſtare was in of fapplying den. chem, # they 
wanted credit as well as money. e 
who ä — 
— — of the Roman people, to lend now 


gained from it, r 


repaid them, as Joon as they were in a condition 
do it. Three powerful companies offered — 


ſtance, and A 2 Spann ee as plentifully 


ſupplied, Rk HE 
; nunc quidem Itaqu as ble doen an 
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This noble diſintereſtedneſs and ardent zeal 
reigned © equally. 1 in all the: orders and bodies of the 


The fleer were in want of ſeamen wy veins: 


»Twas agreed to lay a general tax upon every mem- 
ber of the ſtate, in proportion to the rank and re- 


venue of every private man, and the ching was 
executed without delay or murmur. 

The publick buildings were fallen to decay for 
want of a proper fund for the repairing of them. 
The undertakers cheerfully went about it, without 

any money for their work, till. the war 


ſhould be ended. 


In this common emulation and general diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſtate, to aid and aſſiſt the publick trea- 
ſury, they firſt brought in the orphan's money, 
and then the widows : & thoſe who had it in poſſeſ- 
ſion, judging they could not depoſite it in a more 


ſecure and ſacred aſylum, than in that of the t | 
- lick credit. 


This generoſity paſſed from the city into the camp. 5 


Every horſeman, centurion and officer refuſed their 
pay, and whoever took it was look*d upon as a 


mercenary wretch. 
The event ſhewed that they had reaſon to rely | 


| upon the republick. Every debt, every ſum of 
money advanced, with every obligation, was diſ- 


charged with the utmoſt exaCtnels. They would 
have even paid off ſome of them before the term 
agreed on; and notwithſtanding the ſcarcity of 
money, they offered the maſters of the ſlaves that 
were reſtored to their liberty, to pay the full price 
for them; but all declared they would not receive 
it till the war was at an end. 


Hi mores eaque caritas pa- 6 © Nuſquam | eas tutius aue 


triæ per omnes ordines velut tiuſque deponere credentibus, 


renore uno pertinebat. lib. xxiii. qui deferebant, quam in pub- 


1 ca fide, 4 xxiv. . 18. 
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Of Profane Hiſtory) 105 
It is from ſuch facts as theſe we muſt form 
a juſt idea of the Roman government. That ſingle 


expreſſion which I have quoted, and which might 


_ deſerve to be engraven in letters of gold, that they 


found no aſylum more ſecure or more ſacred wherein 


to depoſite the money of orphans and widows, than 
that of the publick faith: This ſingle expreſſion, 
I fay, is the higheſt encomium that can be ima- 
gined of the Roman character. We learn from 
thence, that according to the conſtant maxim of 
all the great men of antiquity, the moſt famous 
legiſlators, and wiſeſt politicians, the deſign and ſo- 


vereign law of the government, is the benefit of 


the publick, and ſafety of the people. Salus 4 
pro | ſuprema lex efto, the affection of the people 
alſo, and their confidence in the juſtice and inte- 
grity of thoſe who governed them, are the firmeſt 


ſupport, and ſometimes the ſafety and ſole refuge - 


of Rates... | | 
VII. Reſpect for religion. 


We need but open the hiſtorians to be con- 


vinced, that religion governed abſolutely amongſt 


the Romans. Were they to undertake a war, or 
engage in a battle, they conſulted the Gods, im- 
plored their aſſiſtance, and employed all the proper 


means of gaining their favour, Had they obtained 


a victory or any advantage, they preſently ordered 
publick thankſgivings, ſacrifices and feſtivals, and- 


the concourſe of people in all the temples was incre- 


dible. © Hannibal was ſcarce ſet out upon his 


return into Africa, but they blamed themſelves for 
their delay in returning thanks to the Gods, for 


a benefit ſo long expected, and ſo little hoped for. 
lt was a prevailing principle among them, that 


4 Cic. Ib. de lg. n.8. acdverſas, invenietis omnia proſ- 


Lib. xxx. n. 21. è eveniſſe ſequentibus Deos, 
Intuemini horum deinceps pace: — — Lib. v. 
amorum vel ſecundas res vel 1. 51. {08 g 
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was Often treated EXD 
In — — adds he, —— 
the hands of thoſe 


Tities and overſeers; it is all inf uffteient to 
them honeſt: whereas amongſt the Romans, the 


bare religion of an oath keeps their hands clean 


in the management of far more conſiderable ſums; 
nothing being more rare at Rome than to havera 
ener or i governor * os * | 


fure. 
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the 
Ae en 7 ach'now ſpeaking of, was the life of 
in 


all the e eee i St. Auguſti 


makes this reflection in ſeveral places, and obſerves 


that this paſſion, I mean the thirſt of glory, extin- 


guiſhed in them every other paſſion ; that all their 


moſt beautiful and glorious actions, which have 
[7 ar them the admiration. of * and all 


| Per. 265 1 7 498 | 8 v. cap. 12. 
„ prote 


Of Proface Airy. er 
eps gad liberty, juſtice andl the laws, and as ene- 
es of injuſtice, violenqe and tyranny, this de- 
— I ſay, was a kind of bridle, which neftrained 
and moderated their ambition, and inſpired chem 
with thoſe ſentiments of goodneſs. clemeney ani 
generoſity which we are nom charmed wich . 
repetition of, ſo many ages after. 5 

re Nan 
empire, than when ga was re- 
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earth which ſcrupled not to take upon 
expences, fatigues and dangers of long and labo- 
rious wars, to · procure the liberty of nations . 
maote from their country; and who croſſed the ſeas 
| to prevent there being an unjuſt government ar em- | 
pire in any part of the world, and to give an uni- 
Rr equity, and the laws? 
| Upon theſe motives the Romans acted in the 
eee ages of the republick. T was this ſpi- 
which animated their conſuls and their | 
r waysof honour and a 
glory, and to this end they ſtrictiy obſerved zuſtioeand 
the laws ; whereas in after ages their ambition being 
no longer kept in, or moderated by eee, 
carried them to the ——— 
lence and cruelty, as may be ſeen under Marius | 
Sylla, Cæſar and Anthony, — 


Eſſe aliquam in terris gen- trajiciat, ne quid tato be t.. 
de Se M e 5 ies jr 
ac peri | „ fas, lex 
pro —— aliorum, ne tiſſima fine. Lip. 25. XXxiii. 
fipitimis aut propinquæ vicini- x. 33- 1 

tat is hominibus, aut terris con- ali. in Bell Catilin 
Shen jeh precie n WET «th 


108 Of Profane Hiſtory. | 
In the hiſtory of the Maccabees m we have a 
rags wag account of the virtues, by which the 
Romans advanced their republick to that height of 
and power which it enjoyed. Their coun- 
and wiſdom are particularly commended. Their 
Joining together to promote the publick good, their 
rticular diſintereſtedneſs, their obedience to the 
laws and lawful authority, their faithfulneſs in trea- 
ties, their patience in labour, their conſtancy in 
reſolution, their courage and valour, and above al! 
this, their love of equality, and averſion to aH am- 
dition: Theſe virtues, altho? defective in their end 
and motives, as they were not referred to God, 
but to vain glory, were notwithſtanding very va- 
Juable in themſelves, with reſpect to the rules and 
duties of civil ſociet 7. 
I cannot better conclude this article than with the 
Jolid reflection of St. Auguſtin, upon the cauſes 
of the Roman power. Tho? they were void, 
< ſays he, of true piety, which conſiſts in the 
<< ſincere worſhip of the true God; they obſerved 
<< notwithſtanding certain rules of probity and 
4 juſtice, which are the foundation of a ſtate, con- 
tribute to its increaſe, and ſerve to eſtabliſh it. 
% And it pleaſed God to grant them an incredible 
e ſucceſs, to ſhew by the example of ſo great and 
<< powerful an empire, how uſeful civil and po- 
s litical virtues are, tho? disjoined from true re- 
* ligion, and to let other men thereby ſee how ve- 
<< Juable they become, when ſet off and ennobled 
* by true religion, and how they may thereby be- 
come citizens of another country, where truth 
<« is King, charity the law, and the empire eſta- 
«<< bliſhed to all eternity. Cujus rex veritas, cujus 
lex cbaritas, cujus modus Eternitas. 7 
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The furth pee of ROMAN HISTORY. 
The change of the Roman republick into a 8 


foretold and expreſſed by the hiſtorian di | 


in the ſixth book of this hiſtory. , 
I Shall divide what J have to Fr upon this ſub- 


ject into two parts. In the firſt I ſhall give 4 


ſhort account of the principles which, Polybius lays 
down upon the different ſorts of governments, and 
on which he formed his conjectures that foretold 
the change which was to happen in the Roman 
republick. In the ſecond I ſhall lay open, as 
briefly as I can, how this change actually came to 


paſs after the manner and for the reaſons which 


olybius had expreſſed. 
I think myſelf obliged to inform my FINER in 
the beginning of this little diſſertation, that when I 


1 of the different ſorts of government, and 


e judgment to be given of them, I only relate 
the ſentiments of Polybius. For my own part, 
I adhere to the deciſion which is found in o Hero- 


| dotus, where the monarchical ſtate is e to 
the other _ 


CHAP. | 


The principles of Polybius upon the Different 1 of : 


Over amen, and MY that of the Nen 


E HE different ſorts of government are  ordi- 
y reduced to three kinds; the one where 


the King — which Polybius calls Baciauar, 4 


1 Kang FCovernment; another where the great men have 


e Lib. iii. cap. 80. 
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80 Of Profne ino. ; 
* authority, which is called an ariſtocracy; and 4 4 
third Which is called a democracy, where all the 
Power tes in the people. 

. Every. one of theſe. forms of government has 


another which very much reſembles” it, which-bor- 
| 2 upon it, and into which it often degenerates, 
| of mention ſhall be made hereafter.. _. 
A perfect government. would be that which 
| ſhould join together all the advantages of the three 


D former, and avoid the dangers and inconveniences 1575 


f attending them, 
Such N the government of Sparta. Pas 
gus being ſenſible 7 that the three. forms of govern- 
ment, we have mentioned, had each of them great 
. inconveniencies, which, were almoſt inevitable; 
eren p ſometimes degenerated into and 
er; the ariſtocracy into anunjult: do- 
rol fone particular pe ons, and the power 
the prop ple into anarchy ng confuſion; Lycur- 
gs, 1 vv ay, contrived to introduce theſe three forms 
government into that of „and in a man- 


ner blend chem into one; inſomuch that the royal 
_ _ autfiofity was ballanced by the power of the peo 


Ple, ane a third order com i of the elend 
— of. the republick ſerved as a counterpoiſe 
' the two former, to hold them, conſtantly in 4 
ind öf equilibrium, and hinder the gc Fwd riſing 
. above the other. This wiſe legiſlator 
was not miſtaken in his views, and no republic 


crver ſo long preſerved its laws, its cuſtoms, and 


* ks liberty, as Hike of Sparta. The inſtitutions of Ly- 


curgus;; indeed, were by no means proper for a ſtate 


determined upon conqueſts and aggrandizing itſelf, 
And. thus this did not enter at all into his ſcheme 
or deſign; as' this wiſe l r did! not place the 
 folid happineſs of a people: in it. Ic was his inten- 
tion that the S containing themſelves: within 
the natural bounds of their country, without ever 
"OOTY 
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O Profane H 1 
thinking of invading the territories of ano her, ſhould 
by their juſtice and moderation, ſtill. more than by 
their power, become the maſters and arbiters of the 


FS Greece, Which in 
ion, was. no glomous. than; to carry 


the ſucceſs. of their arms. 2 Nor did. they 


fall from their glory, till. they departed” from thaie 
wiſe views of their ſegiſlator. Fon hem they were 
obliged to furniſh: proviſions out of their own. terri- 
tories, to fit out fleets;, Pay. ſeamem, and. * 
the expences of. a long war, their iron 
no longer of any uſe to them; and. this a 
under a neceſſity, as haughty as they were, of ſer- 
ö court to the grandes of Pur- 
ſia, to obtain money of them, which was every 


where current, and of becoming voluntary flaves 


before they were ſubdued by force... 

If the glory of a. ſtate, on Polybius, is. mads 
to conſiſt in che aggrandizing and e 
in making conqueſts, in ruling aver many; 
and; attracting the eyes of the hah it. maſt 
be owned: that: na government had. ever ſay 


| advantages, nor was ſo: calculated. far: the. crazed 


ing this end as that of the Romans. Like the 


vernmenti of Sparta, it unĩted in. one the three form 


of authority we. have mentioned. The conſuls held 
the place of Kings,; the ſenate, formed the pub, 
lick: council, and, the people had a great;ſhare. in 
the; adminiſtration: There was only, this difference 
in it; that it was not by: a. plans and deſigu laid 
down from the beginning, as: at! Sparta, but by 
the conſequenes of events, that Rome was brought 
to this form of government; every one of che 
three parties which- made up the body of the. ſtate 


lad a diſtin& power; the' deſcription. of which 
may not here be diſagreeable, as- it may very much 


contribute to the underſtanding; of the 
_—_— Folybius is very; particular upon. this 


The 
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112 Of Profane Hiſtory. 


Whilſt the conſuls reſided at Rome, they had 


che adminiſtration of all publick affairs. All the 
other magiſtrates, except the tribunes of the peo- 
le, were ſubje& to them, and obliged to obey 
them. Upon them turned whatever related to the 
deliberations of the ſenate. They gave admiſ- 


ſion to ambaſſadors, propoſed the buſineſs that was 


laid before them, reduced their refolutions to form, 
and ſet them down in writing. They carried them 
to the people, called aſſemblies for this purpoſe, 


where they were to deliberate of the common af 


fairs of the republick, laid before them the decrees 
of the ſenate for their examination, and according 
to the importance of the ſubject, after a delibera- 
tion, attended with ſeveral other formalities, brought 
affairs to a concluſion by a plurality of voices. 
They preſided over the creation of the magiſtrates 
of the republick, and for this reaſon it was they 
._ were fo Ferney recalled from the army, and 

were not ordinarily allowed to be both abſent from 


had almoſt an abſolute power; they had the care 


of raifing armies, of making the ſubdiviſion of the 


troops, which the allies were ſeparately to furniſh, 
and of nominating the principal officers which 
were to ſerve under them. When they were in the 
field, they had the right of condemning and 


would 


if 


of Bale Hmm. 113 


would be almoſt tempted to think that it was 


* by a royal and monarch ical at 


'The power f the - ſenate. 8 


The e almoſt abſolutely diſpoſed” of de 
finances and publick treaſure. They took account 
of all the revenues and expences of the ſtate, and 
3 quæſtors could not deliver out any ſum, ex- 

t to the conſuls, without a decree of the ſenate. 
T caſe was the ſame with reference to all the 
expences the cenſors were obliged to be at for the 
ſup and repairing of the publick buildings. 
Phe ſenate nominated commiſſioners to take cog- 
nizance of all the extraordinary crimes which were 
committed at Rome and in Italy, and demanded 
the attention of the publick authority, ſuch as 
treaſon, conſpiracy, poiſoning and murder, and to 
paſs a judgment upon them. The affairs and 


cauſes of private men or cities, which had any re- 


lation to the ſtate, were alſo reſerved for the ſenate. 
It was the ſenate which ſent ambaſſadors, which 


declared war againſt the enemies of the ſtate, 


which granted audience, and gave anſwers to the 


deputies and ambaſſadors of foreign 7 and 
ent com- 


Princes. It was the ſenate likewiſe whic 
miſſioners abroad, to hear the complaints of the 
allies, to regulate the limits and frontiers, to ſee 
good order obſerved in the provinces, and judge 


of the quarrels of ſtates and kingdoms. Thus a. 


ſtranger, who ſhould have come to Rome in the 
abſence of the conſuls, would have theaght the 


government of "the republick was entirely ariſto- 
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of rewards and puniſhments, which is the moft 
eſſential part of government. They often fixed 
ry mul&s upon ſuch as had been 1 
of the higheſt employments, and had alone 
ht of condemning the Roman citizens to death. 
And in this laſt caſe there was a very laudable 
cuſtom at Rome, according to Polybius, and wor- 
thy our obſervation, which was, to leave a perſon 
| who was accuſed of a capital crime the power of 
venting judgment, and retiring into ſome neigh- 
ouring city, where he paſt the reſt of his life in 
peace and liberty, in a ey baniſhment. It 
was the people; who by their ſuffrages conferred all 
offices and honours, which in a republick are the 
moſt glorious recompences of probity and merit. 
They had alone the right of eſtabliſhing and abro- 
gating, the laws; and what is ſtill, more conſider- 
le, it was the people who deliberated of peace 
and war, who decided alliances, treaties of peace 
and conventions with foreign people and Princes. 
| Who would not have thought that ſuch a govern- 
. eee n and demicratical SS; 
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The mutual. dependence of the conf, fun. and 
Dag pou each other... 


It is mutual dependence of: * different 
parts of a republick, wherein the ſecurity, ſtrength 
and beauty of it lies, From this reciprocal want 
they have of one another, ariſes a kind of har- 
mony between the different members and an una- 
nimous concourſe, which holding them all ſtrictly 
united amongſt themſelves, by the bond of com- 
mon intereſt, renders the hody of the ſtate invul- 
nerable, and not to be ee by. ANT foreign 


. 

We * already obſerved, that. the. power of 
the conſul, "in. time of war, was almoſt 8 — 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 115 
nd yet he abſolutely depended in ſeveral parti- 
culars, both upon the ſenate and people. For on 
one ſide it was only by order from the ſenate that 
he could receive the ſums that were neceſſary for 
the proviſions, cloaths and pay of the ſoldiers : 


And the denial, or delay of theſe ſuccours, diſ- 


abled the general from forming any attempt, or 
_ purſuing his deſigns as far as he could wiſh. The 
lame ſenate, at the end of the year, could appoint 
a ſucceſſor to the conſul, or continue him in the 
command of the army, and thereby had it in their 
power to leave him the glory of ending the war, 
or take it from him. Laſtly, it depended upan 
the ſenate to caſt a blemiſh upon the atchievements 


of the generals, or adyance their glory. For it 


was the ſenate which decreed the honour of a tri- 

umph, and appointed the expences neceſſary for 
that pompous. ſolemnity. On the other ſide, as it 
belonged to the people to declare for war, to con- 


firm or diſannul the treaties made with Princes and 


foreign nations, and to call the generals to an ac- 

count for their conduct, at their return from their 
campaign, it is eaſy to ſee how careful they ought 
to be in obtaining the favour of the people. 


As to the ſenate, though their power was fo great 


in other reſpects, yet, in ſeveral points it was ſub- 
ject to that of the people. In great affairs, and 
ſuch. eſpecially as concerned the lives of the citi- 
Zens, it was requiſite that their authority ſhould 
intervene, When any laws were propoſed, even 
ſuch as tended to diminiſh the rights, : honours and 
prerogatives of the ſenate, and the eſtates - of the 
enators, the people were the judges whether they 
| ſhould be received or rejected. But the greate 
inſtance of their power was, that if but one of their 
tribunes oppoſed. the reſolutions and deſigns of the 


ſenate, it was ſufficient to cut them ſhorr, ſo that 
after this oppoſition the ſenate could paſs no far. 
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x 16 Of Profane Hiſtory. 

_ Laſtly, the people likewiſe, in their turn, were 
nearly concerned to keep fair with the ſenators, 
both in general and in particular. The receivers 
of taxes, tributes and cuſtoms, in a word, of all 


the income and revenue of the ſtate, the under- 


takers, who engaged to furniſh the army with 
pr roviſions, to repair the temples and other publick 

uildings, to Keep up the high roads ; theſe per- 
ſons formed numerous focieties, which were all 
taken out of the people, and fſubſiſted a great num- 
ber of citizens, ſome being employed in giving 
teceipts, others ſerving for Rolly to the farmers, 
others lending their money by way of advance, and 
thus putting it out to uſe, Now the cenſors were 


£417 we ® io $4 n theſe farms to the com- 


who offered to accept them, as Iikewiſe to 


: ious, who of they allotted the different work that 


was to be done; and it was the ſenate, which either 
of 80 303 or by commiſſioners of their nomination, 


org gment without appeal, concerning the 


Nh might ariſe upon any of theſe mat- 


ters, 175 far as to diſannul ſometitmes ſuch agree- 
ments as became impracticable, and to grant a far- 


ther time for the payment, or to leſſen the value of 


| _ leaſes, upon account of ſome ill accident interven- 
| And what was {till more capable of inſpiring 


the people with modeſty and reſpect for the decrees 
of che ſenate, v the judges 1 the moſt part of 


publick and private affairs, of any conſequence, 


were taken out of that body. The citizens were 
likewiſe” obliged to keep fair with the conſuls, up- 


on whom they all depended, eſpecially in time of 
War, and when they ſerved under them in the army. 


Twas this mutual relation and concert of all 


the orders of the republick which rendered the go- 
vernment of Rome the melt compleat that Was 
ever ſeen. 
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0 Profane Hiſtory. 5 117 
When we read, in the infancy of the republick, 


and the times next enſuing, of the almoſt continual 


ſeditions which ſo long divided the ſenate and 
people, and that kind of inteſtine war between the 


tribunes and conſuls, we juſtly ſtand aſtoniſhed how 


a ſtate that was ſhocked by ſuch frequent and vio- 
lent agitations, ſhould not only be able to ſubſiſt, 
but to conquer, even at that very time, all the 
neighbouring people, and preſently after to carry 
their victories into countries far more remote. Po- 
lybius gives a ſubſtantial reaſon for it, which re- 
flects a conſiderable honour upon the Roman peo- 
ple; and this is, that when the republick was at- 
tacked by an enemy from without, the fear of the 
common danger, and the motive of the publick 
good ſuſpended their private quarrels, and pro- 


cured an univerſal reconcihation, The love of their 


country was then in a manner the ſoul which put all 
: the parts and members of the ſtate into motion, 
every one ſtriving to diſcharge their duty in their 
ſeveral functions, either by forming reſolutions 
with deliberation and wifdom, or by putting them 


in execution, with readinefs and cheerfulneſs 
and it was this good underſtanding and unani- 


mity, which conſtantly rendered the republick 
| CTR: and gave fucceſs to all their undertak- 
It was this very conſtitution of the Roman go- 
vernment which maintained and ſubſiſted the re- 


2 for ſome time, even after the citizens, de- 


vered from the fear of a foreign enemy, grown 
haughty and inſolent by their victories, emaſculated 
by riches and pleaſures, and corrupted by praiſe 
and flattery, began to abuſe their power, and com- 
mit violence and wrong in a thouſand inſtances, For 
in this condition the authority of the ſenate, and 


| that of the people, being always counter- balanced 


by each other, when one of the two parties at 
a 3 | any 
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any time endeavoured to extend its power, the 
other preſently joined all its forces to pull it ee 
and keep it in order; and thus, by this mutual equa 
lity, this counterpoiling of power and credit, the 
republick always. maintained itſelf in its e and 


1 17705 

C cauſes of the change of a repablck . 4 monarchy, 
It is with a ſtate and a republick, fays Polybius, 

as with the human body, which has its progreſs 


and increaſe, its time of ſtrengch and maturity, its 
declenſion and end; and ally when a ſtate 1s ar- 


_ rived at the height of grandeur and power, it aſter- 


wards degenerates by more or leſs ſenſible degrees, 
and falls at laſt to ruin. 
Thus, ſays Polybius, whilſt the government of 


Carthage, like that of Sparta and Rome, was made 


Fu of the 4 three ſorts of power we have been 
| of, it was very powerful and flouriſhing. 
in the beginning of the ſecond Punick war, 


55 the time of Hannibal, it might be ſaid, in 


| ſome meaſure, to be upon the decline. Its youth, 
flower, and vigour were already faded; it had be- 
gun to fall from its former height, and and decline to- 


wards its ruin, Whereas Rome was then, as I may 


fay, in full ſtrength and vigour, and making large 


advances towards the conqueſts of the world. The 


reaſon which Polybius gives of the fall of the one, 


is drawn from the principles he had laid down con- 


cerning the n revolutions of ſtates. Amongſt 


the Carthaginians the people had then the principal 
authority in all publick a airs; on hand, 
at Rome the „that is, the company made 


up of men, fo pam famed for wiſdom, had then 
more credit than ever, From whence he concludes, 


ho a people, guided by the prudence of old men, 


nn, formerly namud Suffetz, the ſeats and the pep. AY 
Ka. * . 
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muſt neceſſarily have the advantage. over a ſtate 
Pats or rather hurried on by the raſh coun- 
ſels of the multitude,, Rome indeed, which properly 
leaking began then to extend its power, and inake 
tryal of its ſtren nth againſt foreigners, governed 
by the wiſe counſels of the ſenate, was certainly. 
ſuperior in the bulk of the war, though in particu- 
lar it had the diſadvantage in ſeveral engagements, 


and raiſed its Power and greatneſs upon the ruins of 


its rival. 


But all things under the ſun have their als 


and end, and the wiſeſt and beſt conſtituted repub- 
licks like all the reſt. Now. the fall of ſtates muſt 
ariſe, either from internal cauſes and ſuch as ſubſiſt 
in the ſtate itſelf, or from cauſes that ate foreign 
and external. It is not eaſy for human wiſdom how- 
ever penetrating to foreſee the laſt, as they depend 


upon numberleſs uncertain and obſcure events; 


whereas the former have, if I may be allowed to ſay 
ſo, a fixt order and almoſt certain tokens. 

1 paſs a right judgment upon the cauſe of 
changes that are made in ſtates, we need only 
attend to the manner in which theſe ſtates are uſu- 
ally formed and eſtabliſhed, and we ſhall then be 
merten to ſee by what unforeſeen and unexpected 


revolutions things return almoſt always to the 


firſt point from whence-they ſet out. 


It is natural r when a multitude of men are found 


together in the ſame country, without laws, go- 
vernment, or any ſubordination, and by a neceſlary 
conſequence expoſed to a great deal of wrong and 
violence, that the ſtrongeſt among them, as always 
happens among animals, ſhould become their-head. 
This man employing afterwards his power and au- 
thority to protect and ſuccour the reſt, to defend 
them againſt violence and wrong, to procure them 


n fee in Herodotus, that the kram of the Al cut thus 
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3 


= and tranquillity, to favour e ſuch Fon 


to be men of the greateſt probity, a 
05 exact in treating every one of his Abies 
e to their merit; they then with one conſent 
confirm the authority he had at firſt uſurped, and 
of violent had made juſt and reaſonable. They 


then fear to pay him an intire obedience, and a 
perfect ſubmiſſion, Which is ſo much the more firm 
And fare, as it is founded up 


n the intereſt of thoſe 


who engaged to ſubmit to t. f Such is ordinaril 


the original of monarchy, and ſuch the ſteps by which 


it is converted into a royal adminiſtration, which 
in the governing of willing ſubjects, chuſes rather 
to employ the wiſdom of councils, than terror and 


Force; and they were ſuch motives as theſe which 


principally contributed to make Romulus a King. 

In after times the ſucceſſors of this authority, at 
firſt ſo mild and beneficial, obſerving their power 
to be thoroughly ſettled, and lend en Bun all 


kinds of happineſs and honours, begin to abuſe their 


wer, commit numberleſs wrongs, exerciſe abun- 
ance. of cruelty, and become the object of the x 


ple hatred. It is eaſy to diſcern in this 'deſcrij Bon, 


che character of T ares Superbus the laſt” Ling 
of the Romans. 4 


The royal authority being thus changed "ET ty⸗ 
ranny, cifiractes are formed aga 13 Trap tyrants 


and lc pla of the greateſt diftinction, ge and 


r 


Fo men of this character bear the dn 


. of their maſters with the 
dee The people then ſeeing th: 
quiet and liberty to their courage, willingly ſubmit 
eo their dominion, and chearfully jntruſt the Power in 


£ eateſt i impa- 


5 3 48 ĩt actually happened when the Tarquins 
were” krpelled Rome, And thus an ariſtocracy is 
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formed, or a government by wiſe, men and elders, 
ſuch as thoſe grave * 1250 Wake of Whom, the le- 
nate was compoſed. 91; 

This fort of government may. have. a longer 
duration and ſtability, but at laſt it degenerates in 
its turn like the reſt, and inſtead of thoſe prudent 
experienced and diſintereſted old men, who had no 
other view but the good of their country, a ſmall 
number of men diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, only 
by ambition, pride and avarice, ſeek to worm them- 
ſelves into authority, which paves the way to an 
| oligarchy; whereof we have ſeen ſome. appear- 
ance in the violent conduct of the decemvirs, 
and in the cruel avarice of che wealthieſt ſenators, 
which forced the people more than once to ſcreen 
themſelves from their vexations, by thoſe famous 
retreats upon the Sacred and Aventin hills, and this 
IS what is called an oligarch p. 

When a republick is in this condition, and an 1 che 
citizens are Alte fatigued and tired with all the 
preceding forms of government, it is natural that 
they ſhbuld turn their views and deſires towards 
a democracy, by ſtriving to increaſe the power of 
the people in general, and to val their rights 
and 5 with thoſe of the nobility. So long as 
the ſenſe and remembrance of paſt ills remains, 

order ſubſiſts for ſome time, and an equality 
18 kept up amongſt the citizens. But thoſe, who 
come after, and are little affected with the advan- 
tages of the old liberty and popular equality, which 
are now grown ſtale thro? uſe, ſeek to raiſe them- 
ſelves above . and ſuch are ordinarily the 
| moſt wealthy. roper admiſſion to honours 
ariſing from virtue 9 merit 1s often denied to 
them, they employ their great wealth in buying the 
votes of the — — and uſe their utmoſt endeayours to 
corrupt them by bribes and contributions. When once 
theſe ambitious men, ee ee with A. p 


1 Fy 
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thirſt after rule, have obtained their ends of the mul- 
titude by the temptation of gain, there are no lon- 
ger any exceſſes remaining, which they are not ca- 
pable of falling into, The republick is thus over- 
whelmed by the greateſt of evils, and the admini- 
Fermion falls into the hands of the populace, which 
Luo of ©» = WW er err 
Polybius obſerves, that this change of manners, 
which draws after it an alteration of the government, 
is the ordinary conſequence. of the good ſucceſs and 
long proſperity of a ſtate. When a republick, 
ys he, having paſt thro? great dangers becomes 
victorious. after long and troubleſome wars, and ar- 


rived at the height of glory and power, has no 


more enemies to diſpute the empire with it, but 


has all in ſubjection under its feet ; ſuch a proſpe- 
rity, if it is long and laſting, never fails to intro- 


duce luxury and ambition into this. republick, which 
mnfallibly cauſe the ruin of the moſt flouriſhing ſtates. 
Luxury to furniſh the expences, which daily become 


greater and more enormous, ſoon degenerates into 


 avarice, and is forced to ha v recourſe to wrong 


and rapine ; and ambition to compals its ends omits 
nothing that may gain the favour of the people, 


flattery, complaiſance, _ bribery. and corruption, 
Hence it follows, that the multitude on one fide 
provoked by the unjuſt exactions of the rich, and 
on the other corrupted and grown inſolent by the 
flatteries and bribes of the ambitious, conſult only 
their own paſſion and extravagant imagination in 
publick debates, refuſe to give ear to their firſt magi- 


| ſtrates, and ſubmit to their authority; and aſſuming 
the ſpecious name of liberty and democracy, give 


_ themſelves up to an unlimited licentiouſneſs, and 


_ intirely ſhake off the yoke of the laws. Accuſtom- 
eld to hive upon the ſubſtance of others, and fatten 


in caſe and idleneſs, if they find a head, who is 
not in a condition to ſupply all their wants of him. 
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Profane E ry. 123 
ſelf, but being bold and enterprizing, ſeems Capa- 
ble of fulfilling their deſires by other expedients, 
they adhere to him, ſupport and advance him. 
Hence- ariſe ſeditions, murders,. baniſhments, pro- 
ſcriptions, new diviſions of lands, and daaufisg 
of debts; till at laſt there ariſes ſomebody more 
powerful and mighty than any of the reſt, who 
aſſumes the whole authority to himſelf, and becomes 
ſole maſter of the goyernment. T hus the too ea- 
ger deſire af liberty, or to ſpeak more properly, 
the abuſe the people make of it, ends in the loſs 
of that very liberty and the eſtabliſhment of a new 

overnment, which is abſolute and arbitrary. 
Bauch were in ſhort the revolutions, which cling 
ed the face and nature of the Roman e as 
. W e , | 


1 
eee en A „ <> CY 
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U * * change of "ne Roman. punk into a ma 
' Harchy. 


HAT Polybius had alen came to 8 
in the manner and for the reaſons which 
he had ſet down. It was the very grandeur and 
roſp of Rome which occaſioned the loſs of 
E liberty. From the time that the Roman — 
ick was arrived at that high point of glory, to 
wahich the courage and virtue of its antient generals 
and magiſtrates had carried it, it began to decline at 
firſt by imperceptible degrees: But aſterwards ſuch 
as were more taken notice of, and ended at laſt in the 
violation of the antient maxims of the govern- 
5 fundamental laus of 
= 
When che republick, * fays Salluſt, had calle 
. and juſtice; Whey” aber 


77 : Salut. in bellb Catilin. The 


124 Of Pmfau Hiſtory: . 
Kings had been conquered in war, and fierce na- 


tions and numerous people ſubdued by force; when 


Carthage the rival of Rome was intirely overthrown, 


and all, in a word, made ſubject to the Roman 
empire boch by ſea and land, ere aroſe a ſurpri- 


Zing revolution in the whole body of the ſtate. 
Thoſe whom neither labour nor dangers, nor ſo 
many adverſities could ever conquer, were ſubdued 
. ſoftneſs of repoſe and the allurements of plenty 

and proſperity. Avarice and ambition, the fatal 
ſprings of every ill, increaſed in PROPortior n 
the power of Rome. Avarice baniſhed | 


probity, and every other virtue from the republick., [ 


and ſubſtituted in their place pride and pomp, a 
contempt of religion, and a ſhameful commerce 
which — every thing to ſale; and ambition 


in its turn introduced diſſimulation, fraud and trea- 


chery, and ſoon aiter violence, cruelty and murder. 
Twas thus, according to the beautiful ion 


of Juvenal, that luxury, a more. fatal crue!l 


ſcourge than war, ravaged the Roman empire and 
en wg i world. 


3 s, N 
Tien Mieubit, vidumque ulciſcitur of wa, Mi 


* 


It remains therefore only to ſhew how juſt the 


conjectures were which Polybius wiſely. ed 
concerning the change which he fore aw would 


happen in the republick, to give a 
ojane of the —ů — — 


revolution, as we find them either in contemporary | 
authors or in ſuch as wrote ſoon aſter that great 


event. By this we ſhall clearly ſee the ſurprizing 


difference there was betwixt the firſt ages of the 


Roman republick and thoſe which preceded its 


ruin. And thus we-ſhall have a more perfect idea 
| . DTD VO 131 ** 
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Riches attended with 19855 in buildings furniture, | 
17x dier, Sc. 


1 mall not hene repeat what 1 t e BA 
E in the 2 g volume, concerning the 
noble diſintereſtedneſs of the Romans, and the 
value chey ſet on poverty, ſimplicity, frugality and 

modeſty. Virtues at that time ſo common and 
10 generally practiſed, that they were leſs attributed 
to the particular merit of the citizens than to the 
genius of the nation, and the happy character of 
thoſe early ages; but at the ſame time, virtues fo 
ſublime and carried to ſo high a point of jon, 
that in the later times of the republick they paſſed 
for fables and fictions; ſo remote were they from 
the taſte that then prevailed and meagre fo far ſu- 
Fr to human weakneſs. _ 

u From the time that riches were had in notte, 
and became the only introduction to offices, 3 
and glory, virtue was no longer held in 
Poverty was looked upon as a reproach, and i . 
cence of manners as the effect of a melancholy 
humour. And the fruit of theſe riches was luxury, 
avarice and pride. 

The epocha of this change of diſpoſition amongſt 
the Romans, was that of the advancement of the 

ire. The firſt Scipio laid the ſure founda- 
tions of their 2 rg the laſt by _ con- 
queſts opened the door to luxury. From the time 
that Carthage, which kept Rome in exerciſe by dif- 
puting the empire with it, was 'intirely deſtroyed, 
the declenſion of manners proceeded is enger ; 
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| u Poſtquar divitie: boni ex divitiis deem ln. 
eff  cezperunt, & eas gloria, im- atque avaritia, 7 
12 potentia ſequebatur ; - np Sally 6 15 l Fe 1 
ebeſcere virtus, paupertas pro- ah: 
bro haberi, innocentia pro ma- 4 v Fell, Barc FY uM, u. Is 
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flow degrees, but was ſudden and precipitate. Vir- 

tue immediately gave way to vice, the antient dif- 

cipline to looſeneſs of manners, and the buſy and 
rious life to idleneſs and pleaſure; 

And whereas the ancient . ſtrove rather to 
honour the Gods by piety than magnificence, * cole- 
bantur religiones pie magis quam magnifice, the im- 
menſe riches, which were the fruits of their later 
conqueſts, were employed in raiſing lofty temples 
for the Gods, and magnificent buildings for the de- 
coration and embelliſhment of Rome. 

It is difficult, not to ſay impoſſible, but what is 


made. the object of admiration muſt ſooner or 


later become the taſte of private perſons. © Thus. an 


hiſtorian obſerves, that from the time they began 


to uſe. marble in the building of temples, and raiſed 


theatres and portico's, the luxury of private perſons 
followed cloſe at the heels of their publick mag- 


nificence, I publicamque magnificentiam ſecuta pri- 
wata luxuria eſt. The rage of building was car- 
ried to a prodigious exceſs, and mere private men 
made it their diverſion, and at the fame time their 
| AY, to laviſh away vaſt ſums of money in the 
ing of mountains, and filling up the ſeas. 


| Their luxury was the fame in every other par- 


ticular, and it was the army that returned victorious 
out of Aſia, which 3 it into Rome, or at 
leaſt made it far more common there than it had 


been before, = Livy reckons up all the precious 
moveables which from that time came into uſe: 
The comedians, ſinging women and players upon 
then alſo to make part of the 
entertainment at meals; the meals themſelves no 


inſtruments began 
longer partook of the former ſimplicity, but were 


tus. A cook, Who was looked upon by tl 
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tients as a vile ſlave, was then held in eſteem and 
honour, as an officer not to be diſpenſed with; and 
what before had been a low employment, — 
an art very much ſought after and valued. And 
yet all this was nothing in compariſon of the exceſs 
they afterwards fell into. 

> Cato the Cenſor took a deal of pains to lay 
before the ſenate the fatal conſequences of the luxury, 
which in his time began to be introduced into the 
republick. Seeing how great advances were made 
into Greece and Aſia, 26 ovinces abounding with the 
dangerous baits and allurements of every kind of 
pleaſure, and that the Romans began to lay hands 
upon the treaſures of Kings; I fear, b ſaid he, 

« leſt we become the ſlaves of thoſe riches inſtead 
« of being maſters of them, and that the conquered 
« nations overcome us in their turn by commu- 
“ nicating their vices to us.” His apprehenſions 
were not imaginary, and all that he had. farm 

came afterwards to paſs. 


Taſte for Patues, piltures, Se. 


c 1 was the conqueſt of S yracuſe which 2 
this unhappy effect; though 9 ons and pictures, 
which that great city was filled with, were 45 juſtly 
acquired by the right of war; and Marcellus was 
ſo cautious as to carry off but a ſmall number of 
them, only to adorn a temple at Rome, without 
reſerving any either . the ornament of his up 


Ee Bb. xiv. LE. 
Heæc ego, vo melior læ- 
the] in dies — Reipub- 
Hou eſt, ny ans: yo creſcit; 


res nos  ceperint, quim nos 


Hlas. 

* © Hoſtiuin quidem illa ſpolia, 
& parta belli jure: ceterùm 
inde primum mirandi græca- 


Bana ja: omnibus libi- 


dinum illecebris repletas & re- 
Zias etiam attractamus gazas: 
00 _— horreo, ne e iz magis 


rum artium opera, licentiæque 
hinc ſacra profanaque omnia 


vulgo ſpoliandi, factum eſt. 
Liv. 


lib. xXx u. 40. 
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houſe or gardens, thoſe works of art, whiclt 
were ſo much valued and fought after, became fatal 
to the empire, by inſpiring the Romans with an 
admiration and taſte of thoſe vain ornaments. 
4 Fabius, by the generous contempt he paſſed 
upon them, after the conqueſt of Tarentum, ſhewed 


more prudence than Marcellus had done at Syra- 


cuſe. For when an officer aſked Fabius, kts he 
would have done with a great number of ſtatues 


which were found in the city, and were ſo many 


Gods of a large ſtature, repreſented as fighting with 
each other, in a particular attitude, Ler us 
« leave the Tarentines, ſays F abius, their angry 
<6 Gods. 9» 

The ſecond Scipio, in the conqueſt of Carthage, 
behaved in a manner ſtill more worthy the old 
Roman greatneſs. © After he had ſeverely prohi- 
bited his men from ſeizing upon any thing, or 
even buying ought of the ſpoils, he ordered the 


inhabitants of Sicily to come and claim the ſtatues, 


which the Carthaginians had formerly taken from 
them; f and reſtoring to the 0 fa- 
mous bull of Phalaris, he told them, that this 


monument of the cruelty of their antient Kings, 


and the mildneſs of their preſent maſters, ſhould 
inform them which was the greateſt advantage, to 


be under the yoke of the Sicihans, or under the go 
vernment of the Buns Pay E. Not, 8 ſays 
Cicero, that this great man, who had a mind ſo 
well improved, wanted either room, wherein to 
| place theſe curious works of art, or judgment to 
diſcern all their beauties. But ſi not only 
in diſintereſtedneſs, but in delicacy of taſte, all 


that theſe 
vain curio- 
Liv. bb. xxvii. „ 16. - yer. iv. . 87. 1 


1 os Ver. iv. 1. 86. 95. 
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ſity, much leſs the luxury, of mankind, but -to 
ſerve as ornaments in temples and cities. And as 
an h hiſtorian judiciouſly obſerves, it were much to 
be wiſhed, for the benefit and honour of the re- 
publick, that they had ever retained the noble con- 
_ tempt of Scipio, or even the ignorance and groſs 
unſkilfulneſs of Mummius. This laſt, in tranſ- 
porting the moſt valuable part of the ſpoils of 
Corinth to Rome, was ſo little acquainted with 
the value and excellence of performances of this 
ſort, that he told the undertakers who were em- 
ployed to bring them over, that if any of them 
were loſt they ſhould be obliged to ſupply others 
at their own expence. The republick would have 
been happy if this pretended good taſte had never 
been introduced among them, as it opened a door to 
ſuch rapine and violence, as highly diſhonoured * 
Roman people among foreigners. 

What Cicero relates of the horrible — into 
which this paſſion of collecting valuable veſſels and 
22 led Verres, during the time of his 

ip in Sicily, is ſcarce credible. The generality 
of the other governors were not far behind hand 
with him in this kind of robbery. - i But how 
great a difference was there between ſuch magittrates 
and the antient Romans, who thought it a duty 
and an honour to leave ſuch ſort of ornaments to 
their allies, and even to the people who were tri- 
butary to them, that the one might be ſenſible of 
the mildneſs of the Roman government, and the 
other have ſome comfort under their ſlavery ?-, 


Inſatiable avarice, wrong, Tapinesy illtreatment of 
the allies and conquered nations. 


A 'Tis a very juſt reflection in Tully,” hs the 5 
oracle of Apollo, which declared that Sparta ſnould 
| n Pell. * lib. i. 8. 13. | Lib. ii, de offic, a, 77- 
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never be ruined but by avarice, gave a prediction 


which concerned all other wealthy nations, beſides 


the Lacedæmonians. This oracle was verified in 
the caſe of the Roman republick more than in any 
other ſtate. All the hiſtorians who ſpeak of its 
ruin agree that avarice was the cauſe of it, and 
that this avarice was kindled by riches and luxury. 


In ſhort, from the moment that any one grows 
paſſionately fond of magnificence, large equipages, 


fine furniture, plenty and elegance in eating and 
drinking; *tis a natural and neceflary conſequence 
that he will ſet no bounds to his love of money, 
which is the purchaſe of all theſe particulars, and 
without which they cannot be procured a. 
Salluſt owns, after a great many reflections up- 
on the cauſes of the grandeur and power of the 
antient Romans, who often defeated numerous 
armies with a ſmall body of troops, and with a 
very moderate revenue ſupported long wars againſt 
very wealthy Kings, without ſuffering the leaſt 


abatement of courage from any adverſity ; Salluſt, 


I fay, owns that Rome was indebted for this gran- 
deur and power to a ſmall number only of illu- 
ſtrious citizens, whoſe excellent merit and ſolid 
virtue had rendered poverty victorious over riches, 
and a ſmall body of ſoldiers ſuperior to innumera- 
ble troops. Bat, adds he, from the time the citi- 
zens have ſuffered themſelves to be corrupted by 
luxury and idleneſs, Rome, like a woman paſt 
child-bearing, has left off to produce great men; and 


tho? it has ſtill ſubſiſted ſome time after, it has been 


only in conſequence and by means of its antient 
grandeur which continued to ſupport the repub- 
lick, notwithſtanding | the weakneſs and vices of 
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It is worth while tocomparethoſe happytimes when 
poverty was generally had in honour in the re- 
publick, with the later ages, when pomp, luxury 
and magnificence reigned, joined to a mean and ſor- 
did avarice. What great men were thoſe conſuls and 
dictators who were taken from the plough? What 
noble ſentiments, what magnanimity in the two 


Scipios, in Fabius, and in Paulus Amilius? Did 


theſe antient Romans ſet any value upon money? 
When »Pyrrhus undertook to corrupt the ſenate by 
preſents, was there one fingle perſon found in the 
city, who was tempted to receive them? The caſe 
was much altered. in the time of Jugurtha, who 
found means to gain the votes of almoſt all the 
ſenators by the influence of his bribes. '® And 
thus when he was forced to leave Rome, turning 
his eyes back upon it from time to time, he called 


it a city ready to be ſold to the higheſt bidder, and ö 


which only wanted a purchaſer. 


So long as this noble diſintereſtedneſs laſted, thoſe 
who had the command of the troops, or the go- 


vernment of the provinces, inſtead of ſeeking to 


enrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the allies or - 


conquered people, looked upon themſelves as their 
fathers and guardians. Pp *T was then the principle 
of the Roman people to conquer leſs by force of 


arms than benefits, and to prefer the gaining of 
friends before the making of ſlaves. Neither the 
marches of their troops, nor the encampment of their 
armies, nor their winter quarters, nor the reſidence 


of the generals in any city were an expence to 
any one. It was this brought ſo much honour, and 


py . ſo great reſpect to the Roman empire. 


he ſenate "bg ſays Tully, was the refuge and 
aſylum of Kings, people, and nations. Our magi- 
ſtrates and generals then placed their chief glory in 
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132 Of Profane Hiſtor y. 
defending the provinces, and ſupporting their 
allies — inviolable juſtice and fidelity. 4 Thus 
we were the protectors rather chan the maſters cok; 
the world. | 
Let s hear the ſame Tully, and he will tell us 
how much things were altered in his time. All 
the provinces, ſays he, groan, all free people are 
in . all kingdoms loudly complain of 
the violences and vexations they ſuffer from us. In 
the large extent of countries, which are terminated 
by the Ocean, there 1s now no place fo remote, whi- 
ther the avarice and injuſtice of our generals and 
magiſtrates have not penetrated. It is now no 
longer poſſible to ſuſtain, I ſay not, the power, 
the arms, the invaſion of nations, but their cries, 
their complaints, and their reproaches. It is dif- 
ficult, f fays he in another place, to tell you how. 
odious he. unjuſt and violent conduct of the go- 
vernors, whom we ſend. into our provinces, have 
made us to all foreign nations. There is no tem- 
ple which they have held ſacred, no city which 
they have reſpected, no private houſc that has been 
cloſed, or become inacceſſible to their avarice. 
This was the ſtate of the republick in late times, 
and if we enquire into the firſt cauſe and original 
of all theſe diſorders, we-ſhall find what I cannot 

h N= that ener PN WE x love 


Unlimited ambition, 4 . boundleſs = ire =_ rule, I 
oed by, ſactions, ſedivions, nden, and e en- 
tire toſs of liberty. 


7, after Phe, lays down 800 eftentiat 
o be ; obſerved by perſons employed + 
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government. The firſt is to have no other view 
than the publick good, without the leaſt regard to 
their own private interelt ; the ſecond, to extend their 
care to every branch of the ſtate, without favour- 
ing one part more than another. For, adds he, 
a governor is a kind of guardian, and under that 
character muſt conſider the intereſt of the perſon 
committed to his care, and not his own. And he 
who ſhould take care of one part of the citigens 
only, and neglect the reſt, would be the inſtrument 
of raiſing diſcord and ſedition, than which nothing 
can be more pernicious: to a common wealth. 

Theſe may properly be ſaid to be the fundamen- 
tal laws of every wiſe and well ordered govern- 
ment, and it was the exact obſervation of theſe 
laws, which always made the character of the good 
Citizens and great men of the republick, as it was 
upon this plan, and theſe principles, that the re- 
publick was firſt formed and eſtabliſhed. u When 
the authority of annual magiſtrates was ſubſtituted 
in the place of regal power, which was become un- 
fupportable, the ſenate was conſidered as the per- 
petual and publick council of the ſtate, to be in a 
manner the {ſoul and head of the republick, the 
guardian and defender of the laws, the protector 
of the liberty and privileges of the people; and 
an admiſſion into this illuſtrious body was allowed 
to all the citizens, without any other diſtinction 
than that of virtue and merit. The magiſtrates 
gloried in reſpecting the authority of the ſenate, 
and were looked upon as the miniſters of that au- 
guſt council, and the different orders of the ſtate 
contributed, by their particular ſplendour, to ſet 
off the glory af the higheſt and moſt noble aſſem- 
bly. Twas this concert and union in promoting 
the publick” good, which {6 long” preſeryed a 


good underſt in the republick, which gave 
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134 Of Profane H. "77 
ſucceſs to all the wars they undertook, and diffuſed 
the glory and terror of the Roman name through- 
_ the world ; and the oppoſite 85 produced 
contrary effect. 

rd; oe the deſtruction of Carthigy the diſ- 
putes among the citizens for power an " rule were 
not puſhed on to any exceſs of violence. The 
fear of foreign powers was a reſtraint which kept 
them within the bounds of moderation, and in- 
ſpired a _refpe& for the laws. * Till then there 
had aroſe no civil war among the Romans, and the 
utmoſt length to which civil diſſentions were carried 
was to quit the city, and retire to the top of ſome 
neighbouring mountain. When Rome ſaw herſelf 
delivered from all apprehenſions of an enemy 
abroad, licentiouſneſs and pride, the uſual conſe- 
quences of proſperity, ſoon diſturbed the union 
and agreement which had till then prevailed. The 
nobility and people, the one under a pretext of 
maintaining their dignity, and the other their li- 
berty, ſought each of them ſeparately to enlarge 
their authority, and gain an abſolute maſtery to them- 
ſelves. y And the moſt part of thoſe, who ſer 
themſelves at the head of the two parties, under the 
fair title of defenders of the publick good, la- 
boured in reality at nothing more than the eſta- 
bliſhment of their own private power; and amidſt 
theſe two factions the republick rent by their di- 
viſions, and given up as a prey to the ambition of 
her ciren, was ever ſubject to the moſt powerful. 


. in belb Saad, que rempublicam. a itavere, * 
2 um erant tam ſortes ad neſtis , i ſicuti jura 


ſanguinem civilem, nec præter pars 
externa noverant bella; ulti- — auctoritas — 
maque rabies {eceſſio ab ſuis E 
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= It muſt not be asked which of the heads of theſe 
parties had the moſt right and juſtice on their ſide; 
all were alike unjuſt, and all uſurpers of a power, 
which did not belong to them. He who was the 
ſtrongeſt, and remained the conqueror, was e 
fare to be applauded. 

We learn from hence, that nothing is more ca- 
pable of extinguiſhing juſtice and the laws, than 
the paſſion of ruling and gaining a ſuperiority over 

others; a' paſſion the more dangerous, as it is 
covered over with a ſhew of virtue and glory, and 
for this rraſon ordinarily carries away with it ſuch 
as are ſup to be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt 
of mankind by more noble ſentiments and a ſu- 
periour greatneſs of mind. 
We ſhall now ſee theſe fatal difpolnains diſcover 
themſelves by little and little, increaſe as it were 
by degrees with time, and at laſt t in the entire 
ls of werth WT 


The Gagen. 


Tiberius d Cain *Gintchas ſupported the ho- 
nour of their birth by an extraordinary merit. 


They had each of them a great ſpirit, a noble 


ſoul, joined to a diſpoſition intirely diſintereſted, 


and ſuch a warmth of eloquence as was moſt likely | 


to make an impreſſion, to which were added a 
lively and ardent zeal for juſtice, a natural com- 

ion for the miſerable, and an irreconcilable ha- 
tred againſt all oppreſſion, which degenerated by 


„ Boni & mali cives appel- 


1 lat non ob merita in rempubli- 
cam, omnibys pariter — — ; 


cepatur. Sally. in frag a 
ee Jullifiz capiet oblivio, 


| " niis plerumque 
impeffi, N. gloriæ cupi 
» Maxime ämter pleri- ditates Ghee. 45. i. a. 26. 


cam in imperiorum, honorum, 
Yori cupiditatem inciderunt. 
. Eft autem in hoc 


genere 
, moleſtum, _ in maximis 


animis ſplendid; iſque inge 
— honoris, 
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336 of Profane Hilary, 
oppoſition into a perſonal animoſity againſt the 
oppreſſors. It cannot be denied, but that theſe 
two illuſtrious brothers had very upright intenti- 
ons, and that they had no other end in what they un- 
dertook, but an apparently neceſſary reformation; 
and that in ſhort they provided a remedy for ſe- 
veral diſorders by wiſe regulations, But engage- 
ments formed at firſt with good views, and after- 
. wards carried on with too much warmth, led them 
farther than they deſigned. They purſued- what 
they had begun through a virtuous diſpoſition, 
— 1 an inflexible obſtinacy, and by this means 
their great qualities, which might have been v 
— to the ſtate, had they been conducted wil 
diſcretion and moderation, became fatal and pr 
nicious to it. 

The principal ſubject of the diſcord ariſing upon 
their account, was the law they propoſed concern- 
ing the diſtribution of lands, which, for that rea- 
ſon, was called the Agrarian law. When the Ro- 
mans had got poſſeſſion of the lands of their neigh- 
bours by conqueſt, it was cuſtomary with them 
to ſell one part of them, to add the reſt to the 
domain of republick, and to give theſe laſt to 
the pooreſt of the citizens, to make the beſt they 
could of them, upon condition that they paid into 
the publick treaſury a ſmall acknowledgment of 
rent 2 year. The rich having begun to en- 
croach upon them, to advance their rents, and by 
| that means to drive the Poor out of their poſſeſſions, 
a law was made, requiring that no citizen ſhould 

feſs above five hundred "acres of land. This 

W laid a reſtraint upon the avarice of the rich for 
ſome time, but they aſterwards found means to 
_ evade it, by cauſing the farm of thoſe lands to be 
ö un themſelves _ e names 3 
and at laſt holding them openly ves, the 
an Be were 9 to Senne miſery, 5 and Italy 
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in in danger of being overſtocked with the ſlaves and 
| Barbarians, whom the rich made uſe. of to cultivate 
the lands, of edu eee che . 
tizens. 

54 his practice. 0 00. ſnameſully ſcandalous, 
and the law propoſed: by the Gracchi ſeemed ex- 
tremely reaſonable, They were at firſt content to 
ordain, that the rich ſhould quit the lands they 
had uſurped , upon. receiving from the publick 
the price of the poſſeſſions they ſo unjuſtly held, 
and us the citizens who ſtood in need of them 
ſhould enter upon them in their ſtead. +44, Why, 
b ſaid they to the people,  <« the wild beaſts find holes 
„ and dens to creep into in the mountains and 
<< foreſts of Italy; and ſhall thoſe brave Romans, 
46 who are expoſed to fight and die for the de- 
4 fence of Italy, enjoy no more than the light and 

„ air which cannot be taken from them, and de 
„ obliged to wander in the fields with their wives 
and children without houſe or home ? They 
only fight and die to increaſe the revenue and 
„ ſupport the luxury of the rich, and theſe pre- 
<<, tended maſters of the world (for ſo they are 
6 called) have not one ſingle inch of ground 
«which is properly their own.” 

There are ſometimes diforders in a [Kate which 

cannot be remedied without ruining the ſtate itſelf: 

As in ſome diſeaſes of the human body, the cure 
cannot be attempted without an almoſt certain dan- 
ger of death. The men of the greateſt probity 
at Rome, and ſuch ſenators as were beſt diſpoſed to 
7— the publick good, —— henr; Brat. 
the c would be of the laws that were 
: propoſed by the Gracchi; and their misfortune was, 
- as'< Tully obſerves; that they did not join in ſenti- 
r and menen dn . n _— 
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portion of the republick. 4 It coſt both of them 


their lives; and their tragical end ſeemed to raiſe 
the ſtandard of bloody diſſentions and give the citi- 


zens the ſignal of ng in arms againſt each other 
to ſatisfy the ambition of particular men. From 


that time the laws gave way to violence; the moſt 
powerful lorded it over the reft ; the civil diſſentions, 


Which till then had ended in pacifick treaties, came 
to be decided only by foree of arms; and as ill ex- 
amples continmally increaſe, the citizens blood was 


ſoon after ſeen to flow in large ſtreams thro* the ſtreets 
of Rome, and Roman armies to march with their 
* diſplayed n each other. oy exe 
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| Has Maus and Sylla, both born ach encellent ta- 


lents, are an inſtance of the exceſs of rage and cru- 
-elty; to which ambition may run, when it is not 


retained within juſt bound hy ſentiments of honour 


and prohity and a love for the publick good. 
There ſeems to have been no qualification wanting 
to them, which was * to the e 92 1 
men. bo 19504 Sant ado. 
© Defect of birth eech by:the moſt 
eminent virtues. Inured from his infancy to a ſe- 


vere life, and afterwards brought up, not in ſtudying 
of Greek, nor after the — manner then prac- 


tiſed at Rome, but in the laborious exerciſes of the 
camp, he preſently became a maſter in the art of 
war, and carried his skill in it to as great a length 
of perfection as any officer whatſoever had ever 
done. Fit for the greateſt atchievements in the 
field, r in his particular conduct, and far 
e —— he had no other 
Benth aputighaey- He behaved himſelf in 
ſuch manner in all the offices wherein he was em- 
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ployed, that he ſeemed always deſerving of greater. 
And the reſt of his life was anfwerable to this 
beginning. The ſeveral conſulſhips which were 
ſucceſſively conferred upon him, the happy con- 
cluſion he gave to the war with Jugurtha, the over- 
throw of the innumerable armies of Barbarians, which 
ravaged Italy, in two battles, wherein above three 
hundred thouſand were killed or taken, are circum- 
ſtances which ſhew the abilities of Marius. 

t Sylla tho? of a very different character was in- 
ferior to him in no reſpect. He was of a patrician 
family, and thoroughly inſtructed in polite litera- 
ture. He had a high ſpirit, loved pleaſures, but 


was foncler of glory. His leifure moments he ſpent 


in diverſions, but never delayed the expedition of 


buſineſs upon their account. He was eloquent, 


genteel and complaiſant; a maſter in ſecrecy and 
diſſimulation; liberal or rather prodigal. Tho” 
before the civil wars he might have been conſidered 
as the moſt fortunate man in Rome, yet his me- 
rit never appeared below his fortune, and it could 
not eaſily be decided whether he was more happy 
or brave. What proofs of courage, boldneſs, pru- 


dence and ability did he give in all the wars Where 


in he commanded, and eſpecially in the war with 


mans? N 


Mithridates the moſt formidable enemy of the Ro- 
Thus they were certainly great men, and very 


deſerving our eſteem, if we judge of greatneſs and 
glory by honours, talents or glittering actions. But 
here we muſt call to mind the truth, which I have 
advanced in tlie preceding volume, that man is to be 


judged of by the heart, and the want of integrity 
and probity can never be atoned for by the mh 


illuſtrious qualifications. 


What a ſhameful figure did a violent deſire of 
obtaining the conſulſhip firſt make of Marius? 
| f Salluft. ibia d. rn 
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becauſe Metellus, under whom he ſerved as lieutenant, 


ſeemed to diſapprove of his deſign. In the warmth 
of his rage againit him, and conſulting only his 


own reſentment and ambition, he firſt privately 


took pains. to diſparage him among the ſoldiers, 


and preſently after becoming the declared enemy 
and calumniator of his general, ſupplanted him 
by unworthy methods, and . Bs himſelf into his 
place to end the war againſt Jugurtha. The whole 


_ glory of it however did not fall to his ſhare, His 


quæſtor Sylla, into whoſe. hand Jugurtha was de- 


livered, carried off a great part of it from him; 

and proud of an event, that was ſo glorious to 

him, cauſed the picture of it to be engraven on 
1 of it as a ſeal; Which 


ring, and ever 
raiſed a mortal averſion towards him in Marius, 
and was the firſt ſource of their diviſions. 


2 8, Paterculus wonderfully deſcribes the character 
of Marius in a few words. | He was a man, fays 


he, eager after glory, and inſatiable in the purſuit 


of i it, violent in his deſires, and devoured by a 
reſtleſs ambition, Immedicus gloriæ, inſatiabilis, im- 


patens, ſemperque inquietus. When he was can- 
didate for a ſixth conſulſhip, there was no degree 


of meanneſs he did not ſubmit to, that he might 
gain the favour of the people, no unworthy or 
criminal method he did not make uſe of, ſo far 
as to join with two of the moſt h infamous wretches 
in the city, in order to prevent the election of i Me- 
tellus, who was one of his competitors and a man 


of the greateſt probity in the republick, and pro- 


ceeded ſo, far as to procure his baniſhment thro? 
falſhood and perjury, * Which according to him 
were part of the merit and ability of a great man. 


1 Lib, ii. 1. 11. F , d 
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e Profane Hiſtory. 141 
How great muſt be the torments of an ambitious 
mind? So many honours heaped upon Marius, on 
conſulſhips 1 ſucceſſively conferred upon him, o 
which there never was a like precedent, — 
riches acquired in a very ſhort time, victories with- 
out number and over enemies of every kind ; ſeveral 
triumphs, and every one more glorious than the other, 
all this pile of grandeur and proſperity made but a 
light impreſſion upon the heart of this ambitious 
man; whilſt the riſing glory of Sylla, which was 
conſtantly upon the increaſe, raged within him, 
diſtracted, and tormented him like a madman. 
= His jealouſy was awakened upon the cleftion 
of a general to be ſent againſt Mithridates. He 
could not bear that this command ſhould be given 
to his rival. Tho' worn out with fatigues, enfee- 
bled by age and grown very unweildy, he made an 
effort to ſhew himſelf in the field of Mars, among 
the young men who were exercifed there in riding 
and fencing. A ſpectacle, which raiſed the pity 
of all worthy and ſenſible men. They could not 
imagine that at his years, after ſo many triumphs 
and fuch a ſtock of glory, he could think of march- 
ing into Cappadocia, and to the extremity of the 
Euxine fea, to exhauſt the remains of his old ag 
with fi ghting againſt the nobles of Mithridates. 
Yet was he nominated by the people to command 
8 and Sylla obliged to fly to ſave his 
But Sylla within a ſmall time returned to Rome 
at the head of a numerous army, and Marius after 
a weak reſiſtance was in his turn obliged to fly. A. 
price was ſer upon his head and the tribune Sulpi- 


tius was ſtrangled. Sylla without tarrying any lon- 


ger at Rome marched ſtrait againſt Mithrida tes, as 
fully aſſured that the victories he ſhould gain over 
1 wore Eee, rue, the fil ond . 


Plut. in vit. Mar. | i 
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ſo formidable an enemy, would ſerve more than 


= other circumſtance to ſtrengthen his authority. 
+ The abſence of Sylla gave Marius an opportu- 
nity of returning. He had run thro? ſtrange ad- 
ventures,” been obliged to fly trembling from city 
to city, to hide himſelf ſometimes in foreſts. and 
ſometimes in a moraſs. His entrance into Rome 
was followed by the murder of an infinite number 
of citizens, and the moſt conſiderable perſons: in the 
town that adhered to the party of Sylla. | 

In the mean time a report was ſpread abroad 
that Sylla had put an end to the war againſt Mithri- 
dates, and was returning to Rome with a vaſt army. 
Marius, who had procured himſelf to bechoſen conſul 
for the ſeventh. 2 was ſo alarmed at the news, that 
his ſleep fell from him, and he contracted a diſtem- 
per, of which he died ſoon after. It is ſaid that in the 


delirium, which never left him, he would talk and 


act as though he were fighting againſt Mithridates. 
® So deeply had his deſire of commanding, and his 
natural jealouſy imprinted in his heart a ſtrong and 
violent paſſion: for the management of that war. 
The cruelty of Marius ſeemed a trifle in com- 
pariſon of what was afterwards exerciſed by Sylla. 
He: filled Rome with murders without end and 
meaſure, and ſet no value upon the lives of the 
citizens. He proſcribed at different times an im- 
menſe number, and forbad any one under pain of 
death to give reception or ſhelter to any that were 
proſcribed, without excepting the perſon that ſhould 
fave a brother, a ſon, or a father; and even pro- 
ed a conned for the homicide, either in the caſe. 
of a ſlave that ſhould kill his maſter, or a ſon that 
ſhould cut the throat of his own father. The death 
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of their goods. „ Thus avarice gave occaſion to 
cruelty: Riches became a crime, and every one ap- 
peared criminal in proportion to the wealth he poſ- 
ſeſſed, which at once became the danger of the 
rich and the recompence of the murderer, Sylla 
nominated and declared himſelf dictator, a title 
which had not been known at Rome for a hun- 
dred and twenty years before. He cauſed a gene- 
ral abolition to be publiſhed of all that was paſt, 
and himſelf to be inveſted with a full power for 
the future of putting to death what citizens he 
pleaſed; of confiſcating eſtates, diſtributing lands, 
deſtroying towns, building others, taking away 
kingdoms and conferring them on whomſoever he 
But what is ſcarce to be comprehended, after he 
had put to death ſo many millions of men, 
introduced into the republick ſuch ſtrange novelties 
and unheard of innovations, he ventured to reſign 
the diftatorſhip, that he might live as a private man, 
and ended his days in his bed, without there being 
one man found among ſo many citizens whoſe fa- 
thers, brothers and children he had put to death, 
that made any attempt upon his life: Divine juſtice 
reſerved the puniſnment of him to himſelf. He 
was ſtruck with an horrible diſeaſe and given up 
as a prey to a ſhameful and cruel vermin, which 
continually ſpringing up afreſh from his corrupted 
fleſh, and admitting of no remedy, infected the 
whole houſe with an inſupportable ſtench, and at 
laſt brought him to a miſerable end. 1 
We learn from Marius and Sylla how very fatal 
the conſequences of a miſguided ambition may prove. 


It is leſs to be wondered at that Marius who had 


o Id quoque acceſſit, ut ſæ - locuples fieret nocens, ſuique 
vitiæ cauſam avaritia præberet, quiſque periculi merces foret. 
& modus culpz ex pecuniæ mo- Vell. Paterc, lib. ii. n. 22. 
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abways rough, auſtere and crabbed in 
his diſpofition, P hirtus atque horridus, unimproved 


by ſtudy or education, and in a manner uncivi- 
lized, Cs — revenge and cruelty to the 
u 


kngths he did. ch exceſſes are almoſt incre- 


dible in a man of 4 Sylla's character, who had al- 


ways appeared mild, humane, tender and compaſſi- 

onate, even ſo as to weep at the misfortunes of 
others; one that from his youth had been addicted to 
gaiety and pleaſures, and who managed his fortune 


d4t firſt with ſo much wiſdom and moderation. 


Could this, fays Plutarch, be a change of temper 
and — from high honours and great 


proſperity? Or was it the bare unfolding of a ſe- 


cret depravation, that lay hid in his heart, which 
his abſolute power gave him an opportunity of diſ- 
playing? Be it which it will, we muſt conclude 


chat ambition when concerned in the ſetting aſide 
a rival, is capable of the blackeſt crimes and the 


moſt — cruelties. 


That of Sylla produced very fatal effects for 


| . ages after. Poſſeſſed with a boundleſs paſ- 


ſion for rule, he was the firſt, who to gain the 
affection of the troops, corrupted them by a ſervile 


complaiſance and exceſſive bribes. He taught them 
that it was in their power to give lords to the em- 
pire, and it was from this firſt example that the 

to look upon themſelves as having 


an abſolute right excluſive even of the ſenate, to 
diſpoſe of the empire, to advance and depoſe Em- 


perors at their pleaſure, without paying any regard 
To the merit of the belt and nn Princes. 


III. eien bone xv. 


We have here two other ambitious men of a 
character very different from the former; as their 


P Paterc. 3 Plut, in Syl, bee 
| _ ambition 
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ambition covered and ſupported by the moſt glo- 
rious qualities ſeems — worthy of blame, and 
was yet no leſs pernicious to the republic. 
Theſe two great men had no ſuperiors in anti- 
quity, if we conſider only their military virtues, 
their atchievements and victories, which filled the 
univerſe with the glory of their nam... 
x Cxfar in leſs than ten years, when he command- 
ed in Gaul, took above eight hundred cities by force 
ſubdued three hundred nations, fought ſeveral times 
in pitch'd battles againſt three millions of enemies, 
a million of which he has cut in pieces and taken an- 
other million priſoners. For which reaſon an hiſtorian 
ſays, that in reſpect to the greatneſs of his views, 
the rapidity of his conqueſts, his courage and intre- 
pidity in dangers, he might be compared to Alex- 
ander the great, but then only while Alexander 
was ſober and calm. f Magnitudine copitationum, 

celeritate bellandi, patientia periculorum, magno ills 
Alexanaro, ſed ſobrio neque iracundo, ſimillimus. - 


The encomiums which: Tully gives in a thou- 


ſand places to Pompey's merit are extremely ho- 
nourable. From his youth he ſignalized himſelf 
by great commands and important expeditions. 
He had a ſhare in more battles than thoſe of his 


rank and age had uſually read of. He gained as 


many triumphs as the world has different parts, and 


as many victories as there are different ſorts of wars. 


Succeſs and courage had ſo conſtantly attended up- 
on him, that he might be ſaid, in ſome manner, to 
be raiſed above the condition of humanity. - And 
laſtly, all the moral virtues, probity, integrity, diſin- 
tereſtedneſs and religion had gained him an im- 
menſe reſpect amongſt foreign nations, and taught 
them to believe that what was told of the virtue 
of the antient Romans was no fable or fiction. 
Plaut. in Cæſar. t Pro Cornel. Balb. n. 9. 
Paterc. I. ii. u. 41. Pro lag. Manil. u. 28. & 41. 
Vox. IV. L 


—— 


Takes 
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Take ambition from theſe two rivals, and place 


| inſtead of it a real love for their country, and, I re- 
peat it again, antiquity has never produced two 


greater men: But the one could not bear a ſuperior, 


nor the other an equal. Pompey, u ſays an hiſto- 


rian, Was exempt from almoſt every fault, if 


it was not one of the greateſt, that being born 
in a City that was free and miſtreſs of the nations, 
where by right all the citizens were equal, he could 
not bear that any one ſhould be equal to him 
in dignity and power. And Czfar, reſolving 
to rule and lord it over the reſt, at any rate, 
had thoſe verſes of Euripides continually in his 
mouth, which inſinuate that the greateſt crimes 
mould not be e ee in the caſe of obtaining 
a throne. 


Nam fi violandum 7 jus, e cauſa 
Violandum eſt; alis rebus pietatem colas, 


The triumvirate formed between Pompey, 

Czfar and Craſſus, with a view only to their pri- 
vate intereſts, and which procured their own de- 
ſtruction, no leſs than the ruin of thè republick, 
—_ what we are to think of the ſo much boaſt- 


3 robity of the great Pompey. » He went till 
and to ſtrengthen his power was not aſham- 


ed to take Czfar for his father-in-law, adopting 
by that alliance all his criminal views and deſigns, 


which he better knew to be unjuſt, than any other 


could do. * Thus Cato, i in reply to ſome perſons, 
who were ſaying that the differences which had 
aroſe between Pompey and Cæſar had ruined the 
commonwealth, no, ſays he, it as their union. 


Cato was not herein miſtaken. © He had foreſeen 


all that afterwards tell out. Finding the laws over- 


u Volt. Parerc. 25. ii. u. 29. J Cic. lib. iii. de 2 u. 82. 
e Sar in Fenp. 
* Paterc. lib. ii. 1. 44. 
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thrown, the authority of. the ſenate defpiſed, the 
people corrupted by bribes, the firſt places in the 
commonwealth publickly fold for a ſum of money, 
and even with Pompey's knowledge and conſent, 


he did not forbear to inform the ſenate and peo- 


ple, that they were labouring to procure themſelves 
a maſter, and to diveſt themſelves of the moſt 
valuable part of their ſubſtance, which was their 
liberty. | n | | 

It fell out as he had foretold. Diſcord at laſt 
broke out: The two parties took up arms; the one 


ſeemed to have more juſtice on his ſide, the other 


more force. Here the pretence was the more ſpe- 
cious, and there the meaſures the moſt wiſely 


taken. Pompey relied upon the authority of the 


ſenate, and Cæſar upon the valour of his ſoldiers. 
But the ſtep which Pompey took, of quitting Rome 


and Italy, took off very much from the high 


opinion which had before been conceived of 


merit. 


All the world is acquainted with the ſucceſs of this 


civil war. Afﬀter a great deal of bloodſhed, and 


the pureſt blood in the republick, Cæſar remained 


conqueror, and aſſumed a ſovereign power to 
which the diadem only was wanting, with the 
title of King, to ſatiate his ambition; and this he 
tried ſeveral times in vain, by his emiſſaries to ob- 
tain. Twas this which haſtened his death, and 
by a laſt effort of expiring liberty, armed againſt 
him the hands of his beſt friends, and thoſe upon 

whom he had conferred the greateſt benefits. Twas 

looked upon as the effect of divine vengeance, that 


this uſurper, who had purſued Pompey to his grave, - 


after he had made e of his intereſt to eſtabliſh 


2 Alterius ducis cauſa me natus auQoritas, Cæſarem mi- | 


lior videbatur, alterius erat fir- litum armavit fiducia. Paterc. 
mior. Hic omnia ſpecioſa, ib. ii. n. 49, | 
Ulic valentia, Pompeium fe- _ h 5 e 
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his own tyranny, ſhould fall down dead, and co- 


vered over with wounds, at the foot of this very 


Pompey's ſtatue. | 
> TV. The Young OcTav1vs. 


Matters were now brought to that point of dif. 


order and confuſion in the Roman republick, which 
Polybius ſpeaks of, where the only remedy for the 
preſent, is the ſupreme authority of a powerful 
man, as alone capable of reſtoring order and 
regularity, This man was the young Octavius, 
deſtined to introduce a new form of government. 
He was the ſon of Julius Cæſar's niece, who had 


adopted him and declared him his heir by will, 


and he was not then quite twenty years old. As 
ſoon as he had heard the news of his uncle's death, 
he made haſte to Rome, took the name of Cæſar, 
diſtributed all the money the deceaſed had left him 
among the citizens, and by that means formed a 
powerful party againſt Anthony, who aſpired to the 


government. | 


Tully was the principal perſon that contributed 
to the advancement of the young Cæſar. I beg leave 


here to lay open at large the part which Tully had 
in this great event. I have endeavoured in the 
ſecond volume to give ſome idea of his genius and 
eloquence, and it may not be here improper to 
take a view of him as a politician and member of 
. the ſtate. An author who is ſeldom out of the 


hands of the boys, deſerves to be known by them 


in every circumſtance. 


Tully was then very powerful in the republick; 


all eyes were turned upon him as the ſtrongeſt bul- 
wark and firmeſt ; of liberty. His hatred 
againſt Anthony, whoſe reſentment he had cauſe 
do fear, very much contributed to bring him over 
to Octavius's party. But he was farther inclined 


cos a. 
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to him, b ſays Plutarch, through a ſecret motion 


of vanity and ambition, as hoping that the arms 
of this young man would ſecure and increaſe his - 


power and authority in the government, for the 
good of the republic. bh 0D 
This was always the weak ſide of Cicero, which 
led him to make ſuch mean applications to Cæſar 
after his victory, and which even hindered him 
from diſtruſting Pompey as he ſhould have done, 
and as he was adviſed to do, © by being told that 
he muſt not always rely upon his fine ſpeeches, and 
that it was eaſy, amidſt all his fair diſcourſe, to diſ- 
cover what he aimed at and defired. But Tully 


would be praiſed, flattered, conſidered and em- 


ployed. A commendation with fome reſerve was 
capable, if not to make a quarrel, at leaſt to make 
him behave with coldneſs to his beſt friends; as 
actually happened in the caſe of Brutus, 4 who up- 
on ſome occaſion had only called him an excellent 
_ conſul. And what, fays Cicero, could an enemy 
have ſaid more ſparingly ? On the other hand, 
whoever praiſed and careſſed him might get from 
him whatever they would. The young Cæſar was not 
ſparing in this point. He was continually loading 


him with civilities and flatteries, called him his 
father, ſeemed inclined to depend intirely upon him, 


and do nothing without his. advice, And for this 
reaſon Tully was extremely warm in the purſuit 
of every thing he A, e ſo highly exto 


him 


Þ In vit. Cic. 

Pompeius ſolet aliud ſen- 
tire & loqui: neque tamen tan- 
tum valet ingenio, ut non ap- 


ogg quid cupiat. Epift. i. 


5. viii. ad Famil. 


Hic autem (Brutus) ſe etiam 


tribuere multum mihi putat, 


quod ſcripſerit optimum conſu- 


lem. Quis enim jejunids dixit 


inimicus ? Ad. Att. lib. xii. 
Epiſt. 22. . 

Lando, laudo vos, quirites, 
chm gratiſſimis animis proſe- 


quimini nomen clariflimi ado- 
leſcentis, vel potids pueri: ſunt 


enim facta ejus immortalitatis, 
non ætatis. Multa memini, 
| . multa 
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him in the ſenate and before the people, and pro- 
cured him fo many privileges, diſpenſations and 
extraordinary honours, that he preferred the courage 
with which he had oppoſed himſelf to Anthony 
above all the moſt glorious actions. And as men 
of underſtanding, who doubtleſs diſcerned a great 
fund of ambition, joined with a good deal of merit 
in the young Cæſar, were apprehenſive that ſuch par- 
ticular diſtinctions might be attended with ill con- 
ſequences, and the publick liberty ſuffer by them, 
Fully in return perſiſted in repeating, that in- 
ſtead of taking any alarm at them, they ought on 
the other hand to have the higheſt expectations 
from this young man, whoſe ſentiments he was 
thoroughly acquainted with, and knew that he 
held nothing more dear than the republick, no- 
thing more deſerving his reſpect than the authority 
of the ſenate, nothing more valuable than the eſteem 
of good men, nor any thing more pleaſing and 
agreeable than true glory. Hanes ts E 
8 Brutus, though at a diſtance from Rome and 
_ the center of buſineſs, expreſſed the fame fears 
and apprehenſions. He repreſented to him, that 
as he was placed in the higheſt degree of authority 
and credit, that a citizen could obtain in a free 
city, and to the ſatisfaction of all his friends, he 
became in a manner reſponſible for all events ; 
that to a man in his ſtation good intentions were 
not ſufficient, unleſs they were accompanied with 
prudence 3 that in the preſent conjuncture, the 
principal effect of prudence was to be cautious of 
the honours that were conferred on thoſe who did 
| ſervice to the republick; as the ſenate aught never 
to grant any thing to a private man which might 
multa and ivi, multa legi: nihil tonii nullam haberemus. Phi/ip.. 
tale cognovi, &c. Phil. iv. a. iii. a. 5. ty | 
3. Qui niſi eſſet in hac republia Philip. v. a. 50,51. 
natus, rempublicam ſcelere An- 5 Brut. Ep. iii. ad Cic. 6 
12 | become 
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become a pernicious example to ſuch as were ill 
diſpoſed, or even ſupply them with arms and forces 
againſt the ſtate.  _ | T0. 

Tully was not thoroughly ſenſible of the wiſdom 
and importance of this advice *till the young Cæſar 
began to fall from him. s He then grew ſenſible 
what a burthen he had laid upon himſelf by 
paſſing his word for him to the Fon and 
became apprehenſive that he ſhould ſcarce be able 
to make good his promiſe. Not that he ſtill ab- 
foluely deſpaired of it; he thought he ſaw a remedy 
in his good diſpoſition, but he feared the incon- 
ſtancy and flexibility of his age, and dreaded till 
more the tribe of flattzrers, that were conſtantly 
around him, and laboured continually to turn his 
head with falſe ideas of a vain and trifling gran- 
dear. . 
The conſpirators, at whoſe head was Brutus, 
were at firſt highly honoured and commended. 
And the young Cæſar himſelf, by purſuing An- 
thony as an enemy of the republick, ſeemed to de- 
clare openly in their favour. But when he ſaw his 
ee, entirely eſtabliſned, he no longer diſſem- 

led, but threw off the maſk. This alteration 
was very grievous to Cicero, who plainly foreſaw 
the conſequences of it, which he was no longer 
in a condition to prevent. He wrote him a letter 
upon the ſubject, in which he implored his pro- 


tection for the conſpirators, but in fuch a manner 


as highly offended Brutus, to whom Atticus, their 
common friend, and doubtleſs with Tully's con- 
ſent, had ſent a copy of the letter. Brutus ex- 
_ preſſed his grief and aſtoniſhment at it to both of 
them, in two letters, which well deſerve to be read, 
as they ſhew by the generous and noble ſentiments 
they contain, that this great defender of liberty was 
juſtly called the laſt of the Romans, I hope it 
| 5 Epift. xvii. Cicer. ad Bruun. 


L 4 may 
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may not be unacceptable if I here quote ſome . 
A from them. 4: N 15 
h In the letter to Cicero, after the firſt compli- 
ments, he opens his heart to him upon the mean 
and ſubmiſſive manner in which he wrote to Octa- 
vius, which might almoſt occaſion a ſuſpicion that 
Cicero thought they had only changed their maſter, 
. 2 not ſhook off the yoke of dominion. All that 
fare of bim, ſay you to him, is, that he would 
1 5 — fd 1 proc and defend the citizens, wha are 
efteemed valued by _ of probity and the Ro- 
man people, Are we then at the diſcretion of Octa- 
vius, and ruined unleſs he pleaſes to protect us? 
I were better to die a hundred deaths, than be 
indebted to him for living. i I don't think the 
Gods bear ſuch ill will to Rome, as to require 
that the preſervation of any citizen, and much leſs of 
the deliverers of the world ſhould be aſked of 
Octavius as a favour. For I think it proper to 
talk thus with perſons who know not what they 
are to fear for men of a certain character, nor what 
to aſk, or of whom: Are we then upon the. point 
of ſettling. the conditions of ſlavery, and not of 
repelling the ſlavery itſelf? What matters it whe- 
ther tis Cæſar or Anthony or Octavius that rules? 
Have we only taken u 1—.— to change our maſter, 
and not to aſſert our liberty ? The ſhall ra- 
ther take my life 3 0 5 a hundred times, than 
take from me the reſolution of not ſuffering, I ſay 
not, that the heir of him I have ſlain ſhould reign 
in his place, but that my very father, were. he to 
live again, ſhould make himſelf maſter of the laws 
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1 Lib. Ep. ad Brat. Ep. 16. cam pro liberatoribus orbis ter. | 
Ego medius fidius non rarum. Juvat enim magnifice 
exiſtimo tam omnes deos aver- loqui; & certe decet adversus 
ſos eſſe à ſalute populi Romani, ignorantes quid pro quoque ti- 
ut Octavius orandus fit pro fa mendum, n 

1 cujuſquam civis, non di- dum fit. 4 
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Of Profane Hiſtory. 153 
and ſenate. You intreat for our ſecurity and return 
to Rome; but be aſſured that we value neither the 
one nor the other, if they are to be bought at the 
expence of our honour and liberty. k To live, in 


my opinion, is to be at a diſtance from ſlavery, 


om thoſe who are friends to it. Every place 

ſhall be Rome to me, where I can be free. 1 Take 
care therefore that you do not hereafter recommend 
me to that Cæſar; nor, if I have any credit with 
you, yourſelf either. The few years you have 
eft to live, do not deſerve that you ſhould make 

ſuch mean and baſe ſupplications to that young man. 
For my own Part, I am reſolved not to be led by 
the weakneſs or deſertion of others. There is no- 


thing I ſhall leave omitted to preſerve our com- - 


mon country from ſlavery; = and I ſhall look 
with pity upon thoſe, in whom neither their ad- 


vanced age, nor the glory of their paſt actions, 


nor the example of courage which others ſet them, 
can diminiſh a fondneſs for living. If our deſires, 


and the juſtice of our cauſe meet with an an- 


ſwerable ſucceſs, it will be the better for us all. 
But if things ſhould turn out otherwiſe, I ſhall 
not judge myſelf at all the more unhappy, as I 
think myſelf born to defend and deliver my 
countrymen, and that life is only deſireable upon 
this account. EO 5 

n In his letter to Atticus, he expreſſes himſelf 
with ſtill greater ſtrength and freedom. I agree, 
ſays he, that Cicero had a very good intention in 
all that he has done. No body is better acquainted 
* Ego verò longs à ſervien- annos quot iſta ztas recipit, fi 
tibus abero, mihique judicabo prone eam cauſam puero iſti 
eſſe Romam, ubicumque Joco- ſupplicaturus es. 


rum eſſe licebit. 5 m Ac veſtri miſerebor, qui- 
Me verò poſthac ne com- bus nec ætas, neque honores, 
mendaveris. Cæſari tuo, ne neque virtus aliena dulcedinem 
te quidem ipſum, {fi me au- vivendi minuere potuerit. 
dies, Valde care æſtimas tot ® id. Epi. 16, ih 
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with his affection and zeal for the republick than 
I am. But upon this occaſion ſhall I ſay that his 
— — — or that he has been too much 
cy? He who was not afraid, for the 

| of denn ſtate, to make Anthony his enemy. 
— 81 am ſure of, that by endeavouring too much to 
upon Octavius, he has only fed and increaſed 
is 2 and boldneſs. He boaſts of having 

put an end to the war againſt Anthony, without 
moving a ſingle ſtep from Rome. Did he do this 


only to give him a ſucceſſor? I am grieved that 


I am forced to write thus to you. But you have 
deſired me to lay open my heart with an entire 


freedom. How imprudent is it through a blind 


fear to meet the ills we are apprehenſive of, and 
which poſſibly we may avoid? o death, baniſhment 
and poverty are too terrible too us. It looks as if 


Cicero judged theſe to be the worſt of misfortunes ; 


and provided he finds perſons who reſpect and com- 
mend him, and from whom he may obtain what he 


deſires, that he is in no dread of ſlavery, in caſe it 


be honourable ; if indeed any thing can be honour- 


able in the loweſt degree of infamy, attended at 
the fame time with the moſt extreme miſery. Octa- 


vius, indeed, did well to call Cicero his father, 
to ſeem willing to depend entirely upon him, and 
to heap commendations and civilities , upon him. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee how his words and actions diſ- 
agree. Is any thing, in ſhort, more oppoſite to 
common ſenſe than to call him father, whom we 
don't look upon to be ſo much as free? But it is 


beta to ſee, that the nod. Cicero labours only to 


© "Nimidm timemus mor- detar, ſervitutem, honorificam 
tem, exilium, & Pa modo, non aſpernatur : fi quic- 
Hæc mihi videntur Ciceroni ul- quam in extrema ac miſerrima 


tima eſſe in malis: &, dum ha- contumelia * hann 


beat à quibus impetret quæ ve - eſſe. 
lt, & 3 quibus har as Ju „ 
make 
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make Octavius favourable to him. p I no longer 
ſet any value upon all his philoſophy. For of 
what uſe are hots noble ſentiments to him, which 
his books are filled with, where he treats of death 
and baniſhments, of poverty and folid glory, of 
real honour, and the zeal which every man ought 
to, ſhew for the liberty of his country? 4 Let Ci- 
cCero then live in ſubmiſſion and ſervitude, fince he 
is capable of it, and neither his age, nor his ho- 
nours, nor his paſt actions make him aſhamed to 


undergo it! For my own part, no condition of ſla- 


very, how honourable ſoever it may appear to be, 
ſhall hinder me from declaring war againſt tyranny, 
againſt decrees irregularly made, againſt unjuſt 
dominion, and every power that would raiſe itſelf 
above the laws. He concludes his letter with de- 
claring that though his friendſhip for Cicero is not 
at all leſſened, yet he could not avoid thinking of 
him with far leſs eſteem than formerly he had done, 
as it is not in our own power to judge otherwiſe of 


men than from the idea we have conceived of 


Every thing fell out as Brutus had foreſeen. 
The young Cæſar ſoon perceived that the men of 
probity, who were all zealous for liberty, deſigned 


to reſtrain his authority within the juſt bounds of a 


lawful power. He learnt alſo that Cicero, who 
ſeldom or ever ſtifled his jeſt, and valued himſelf 


Ego vero jam iis artibus ſcripſit copiofiſime? 
nihil tribuo, quibus ſcio Cice- © Vivat hercule Cicero, qui 
ronem inſtructiſſimum eſſe. Quid poteſt, ſupplex & obnoxius, ſi ne- 
enim illi proſunt que pro liber- que ætatis, neque honorum, ne- 
tate patriæ, quæ de dignitate, que rerum geſtarum pudet. 
de morte, exilio, paupertate Ep. xi. lib. xx. ad Famil. 
. ; | Z aaole. 
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156 Oo Profent H. frory. 
adoleſcentem, ornandum, tollendum. But the her 
ſharply replied, that he would take effectual care 
that it ſhould not ſo happen. Se non efſe commiſ 
ſurum ut tolli poſſit. 
He took effectual care, indeed, and declaring 
| himſelf at once againſt the conſpirators, commenced 
a proceſs againſt them. Then Czfar, Lepidus and 
Anthony being reconciled, and forming amongſt 
themſelves that famous league which is ſo well 
| known by the name of the ſecond triumvirate, they 
divided the provinces, made that horrible pro- 
ſcription of above two hundred of the moſt illu- 
ſtrious citizens, and ſet a price upon their heads. We 
fee here again how cruel and violent ambition is, even 
in ſuch perſons as appear to be of a mild and gentle 
diſpoſition, and how it extinguiſhes every ſenti- 
ment of honour, probity and gratitude. * Czfar 
to compaſs his end, after a weak and faint reſiſtance, 
facrificed his denefactor, the artificer of his fortune, 
in a word, the perſon he called father, to the ha- 
tred of Anthony. He who for ſo many years 
had employed his voice in defending the intereſts 
both of private perſons and the publick, died 
our finding any one to ſpeak in his own de- 
ence 
r A fad ſpectacle indeed! The head of CGicers 
was placed between his two hands upon that very 
roſtrum, from whence as conſul, and afterwards as 
a man of conſular dignity, he had ſo often made 
his voice to be heard ; and where that very year he 
had declaimed againſt Anthony, with more than hu- 
man eloquence and unprecedented applauſe. He was 
threeſcore and three years old when he died, ſo that 
his death might not we ſeemed untimely if it had 
not been violent. His genius was alike diſplayed by 
his works, which were the fruit of it, and the ho- 
nours which were the reward of it. The ſtate of 


5 Paierc. lib. ii. 1. 66. Liv. in fragm, _ 
A 7] is. 


* | 
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his proſperity, which was of long ſtanding, was 
intermixed with very ſevere trials, with baniſh- 
ment, the ruin of the party he had embraced, the 
death of a daughter he affectionately loved, and 
ſo fatal and tragical an end. Of all theſe miſ- 
fortunes death was the only one he bore like a man 
of courage. After all, ſet the good againſt the ill, 
and we may truly fay, that he was a very great 
man, of a very extenſive genius, and deſerving 
the admiration of all ages; and that to give him 
his juſt praiſe would re _— another Cicero. | 
u St, Auguſtine ſpeaking of this event, obſerves 
how 2 the een of the moſt prudent men 
are, and how ſhort ſighted we are in relation to 
what. is to come hereafter. Cicero had warmly 
_ embraced the party of the young Cæſar, in hopes 
of ſurmounting, by his intereſt, the party of An- 
thony his enemy, and of reſtoring liberty by his 
means; and quite the contrary expreſsly fell out. 
Twas this young man which gave him up to the rage 
of Anthony, and within a little time after uſurped 
the dominion and made himſelf maſter of the re- 
publick. | 
To reſume the courſe of the narration and con- 
clude. Cæſar delivered from his two rivals, by events 
which it would be too long to relate here, found 
himſelf maſter of all that was ſubject to the Ro- 
mans. » He then conſulted with Agrippa and 
Mecænas, his moſt intimate friends, whether he 
ſhould reſtore the republick to its antient liberty, 
by giving back the authority into the hands of the 
ſenate and people, or whether he ſhould take upon 


himſelf the ſovereign power. Agrippa, though 


he was the companion of his fortune, and the 
huſband of his niece, . was of the firſt opinion. 
Mecænas repreſented to him, by a great many rea- 
De Civit. Dei. hb. ii. . * Dio Ib. lik. . 4. Tillm; 
1 8 | ſons, 
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ſons, that the ſtate could not ſubſiſt but under a 
monarchy ; that he could not himſelf reſign his 
authority without danger of his life; but that he 


would find it his glory as well as his ſecurity to 
govern in a juſt and equitable manner, Cæſar 


therefore complied” with this laſt advice. M. de 


St. Evremont has given us a deſcription of his go- 


vernment and genius, which well deſerves to be 


read, 'T Nall hevo-anfert al extrach-of It. 


« Aſter the 
<< deſolation which - & civil war had wrought, 


dc he was diſpoſed at laſt to govern a people by 


<<. reaſon, whom he had ſubdued by force; and 


< diſguſted at — to which he was led, 
<< perhaps by the 
4c pleaſed to eſtabliſh an happy ſubjection, which 
<< was farther removed from ſlavery from their 


66: „„ 
——— the Romans taſte the happineſs of 


«©. his government, and render his dominion as 
<< inſenſible to them as might be. He caſt off 


<< even the very names that might diſpleaſe them, 


c and eſpecially the character of dictator, 
which was det in Sylla and odious in Cæ- 
«far himſelf, * 


„The generality of perſons, who have raiſed 


4 themſelves, ac new titles to authorize their 


<<. new power. He choſe to conceal a new 


«<<. under familiar names and common titles of ho- 
nour. He cauſed himſelf to be named Em- 
erve his au- 


from time to time, to pref: 


4 over the legions; he was created tribune, 
* to of the people, and was called Prince 


* He tranſmitted the wy ceived after the amour battle 
Emperor to his 2 * —_— 7 


nf 


y of the triumvirate and the 


of his affairs, he was 
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of the ſenate, to govern it. But by uniting 
c ſo many different, powers in his . perſon, he 
c took upon himſelf alfo different employments, 
< and became the ſoldier, the magiſtrate and the 
cc ſenator, when he had gained the. ſuperiority. 
„Thus he made no other uſe of his power, than 
<« to take away the confuſion which univerſally 
<< prevailed. He reſtored the people to their rights, 
c and retrenched only the canvaſſing that was cuſ- 
e tomary in the election of magiſtrates. He re- 
<« ſtored the ſenate to their ancient ſplendor, after 
«« he had firſt baniſhed corruption from it. For 
“ he contented himſelf with a moderate power, 
% which did not leave him the liberty of doing 
«© ill; but he exerciſed an abſolute one, when 
c his buſineſs was to impoſe upon others the ne- 
< ceſſity of doing well. Thus the people were 
<« as free as before in every other reſpect but that 
* of being ſeditious; and the ſenate was full as 
« powerful, except that it could not be equally 
« unjuſt. Liberty loſt nothing but the ills which 
c it might occaſion, not any thing of the happi- 
e neſs it could produce.” 1 


y Upon his firſt entrance on his ſovereign autho- 
rity, he had the pleaſure of ſeeing the temple of 
Janus cloſed, which was never done, but when 
wars were ceaſed throughout the empire. M. de 
Tiillemont obſerves after Euſebius, that the Son of 

God being upon the point of making himſelf man 
to bring us from heaven the true peace with God, 
our ſelves and the reſt of mankind, was pleaſed 
at the ſame time to give an image of that in- 
ward peace by eſtabliſhing an outward and viſible 
peace upon earth. This peace and union of a 
great number of provinces in one and the fame 
monarchy, was favourable to the deſigns of God 
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1660 Of Profane Hiſtory. 


by the facility it gave the preachers of the goſpel 
to paſs from province to province, and univerfally 
diffuſe the light of the faith; and the people 
not being engaged by the troubles and tumult of 
the wars gave a willing ear to what they preached, 
and embraced the faith with joy, when God had 
opened their hearts by his grace. N 
Tis thus that God the ſole arbiter of all hu- 
man events abſolutely decides the fate of empires, 


preſcribes the form of them, regulates their limits, 
marks out their duration, and makes the very paſ- 


ſions and crimes of men ſubſervient to the execution 


of his gracious and — deſigns in favour of man- 


kind; and by the ſprings of his admirable 


wiſdom, diſpoſes at a diſtance and without man's 


being ſenfible of it, the preparations for the great 
work to which all the reſt relates, which is the eſta- 
bliſhment of his church | and falvation of his elect, 
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PART che FOURTH 


"Of Fable and Anthquities. 0 


T remains that I ſpeak in this fourth part of 
fable and Antithese 43 bn 1 "may: do in 
very few words.” | 


c nA T- . 
Of Fable, 2 


Here is no ſubject i in literature either of greater 
uſe than what I now ſpeak of, or wherein 
r learning is capable of bein ſhewn, or 

more perplexed with doubts and difficulties. | My 

deſign is not to penetrate into theſe obſcurities or 

to reſolve. them, but only to adviſe the boys not to 
neglet a ſtudy which may be of great advantage 
to them. I ſhall 2 confine my ſelf to che 
reflections, and but lightly touch upon either of 
them. One of which ſhall relate to Ts jo 
of Hs and the other to irs uſe. 


ARTICLE che FIRST. 
Of the origin of Fable. 1 1 18 


ABLE, which is a medley made 15 of real 
T facts and ornamental fal 8, took its riſe 
from truth, that is from hiſtory as well facred as 
profane. The ſeveral events of which have been 
altered in different manners and at different times, 
either b ular opinions, or poetical fictions. 
- Ws Frag — ane wen its riſe in part from ſacred 
hiſtory, and that the firſt and principal original of 
it is to be found there. The family of Noah per- 
fectly inſtructed in religion by that holy Patriarch 
Yor. IV, | ä ah ſerved 


_ - Of Fable, : 
preſerved for ſome time the worſhip of the true 
God in its full purity. © But when after their fruit- 
leſs endeavours to build the tower of Babel, they 
were divided and ſpread into different countries; 
the diverſity of language and habitation Was ſoon 
followed by an alteration of worſhip. Truth which 
till then had been conveyed by the ſole channel 
of tradition, which is ſubject to a thouſand varia- 
tions and was not yet fixt by ſcripture, the ſecure 
guardian of facts, truth, I ſay, was obſcured by 
an infinite number of fables, and thoſe of the lateſt 
invention increaſed the darkneſs of ſuch as were 
r, 8 e e 
_ The tradition of great principles and great events 
was preſerved amongſt all people not without ſome 
mixture of fiction, but Aal er ident and very diſ- 
cernible traces of truth; a certain proof that theſe 
people were all ſprung from the ſame original. 

- Hence aroſe the univerfal notion of one ſupreme 
God, Almighty, the Lord and Creator of the 
world, and what is the neceſſary conſequence of it, 
the neceſſity of an outward worſhip by ceremonies 
and facrifices. Hence the uniform and general con- 
ſent upon certain facts, the creation of man by 
the hand of God himſelf ; his ſtate of happineſs. 
and innocence, when the earth without being wa- 
tered by the ſweat. of his brows, or cultivated by 
a painful labour ſupplied him with every thing in 
abundance ; the-fall of the fame man,- from whence 
aroſe all his misfortunes and followed by a deluge 
of crimes which brought on an inundation of wa- 


ters; the ſaving of the human race by an ark 


4 


which ſtopt upon a mountain, and. laſtly the propa- 
_ gation of mankind by a ſingle man and his three ſons. 
But the detail of particular actions being leſs im- 
Portam and for this reaſon leſs known, was pre- 
ſently altered by fables and fictions; as we clearly 
ſee in the family of Noah. As he was the father 


4 Mm 71 467 of. 


. * 


of three children * 8 — chat were deſ- 
cended of them ſpread themſelves after. the deluge 
into the three different parts of the world, this hi- 
ſtory gave occaſion, to the fable of Saturn, whoſe 
three children according to the poets, divided che. 
empire of the world amongſt them. 
Cham is the ſame with Ammon or Jupiter; 3 "fa 
phet, known under this name by the poets, was 
alſo worſhipped under that of Neptune, becauſe 
the maritime countries fell to his ſhare. 
The poſterity of Shem, ſeveral of whoſe deſ- 
gendants had a better ſenſe of religion, left his name 
in oblivion, For which reaſon he was taken for 
the God of the dead and darkneſs. 

It is eaſy to ſee upon what the ſcandalous hiſtory 
of Saturn was founded, who was injuriouſly treated N 

by one of his ſons. 

It is as eaſy to comprehend that the licentiouſneſs 
of the Saturnalia aroſe from a diſreſpectful remem= 
brance of the drunkenneſs of Saturn or Noah. 

The ſevere puniſhment of the ſon, who ſaw the 
nakedneſs of Noah, has left among the Pagans 
the memory of Saturn's indignation, who according 
to 2 Callimachus made an irrevocable law, that who- 
ever ſhould behave with the like temerity towards 
the Gods, ſhould ee be deprived of ſight. 
How many particulars do we obſerve wherein 

| * 9 z and ſo of a great. many 
others 

Here then we have certainly one of the ſprings _ 
of fable, which is the aeration of facts and events 
in hiſtory. | 


The miniſtry of Angels with reference to men 


has been ano God who had aſſociated the 


Angels to his ſpiritaal nature, to his underſtanding 
and immortality, was pleaſed farther to aſſociate 


A to his 3 in the government of the 5 
Can. . is xb H vd re. 
; 2% | 


= FAR 
world, both in relation to nature and the elements; 
and with re * the oat of nations. 
« The ſcripture ſpeaks to us of Angels, which pre- 
fide over the oy the Sins,” oe . 
thunder and earthquakes. It points out to us others, 
who 8 with a ſword of thunder ravage all 
gypt, deſtroy a vaſt body of people in Jeruſalem 
bk plague, and rom: ral 8 army of an 
impious Prince. »5 There is mention alſo made of 
an Angel who was prince and protector of the em- 
pire of the Perſians ; of another, prince of the 
empire of the Greeks ; of the Arch-Angel Michael, 
prince of the people of God. The outward mi- 
niſtry of Angels is as antient as the world, as we 
te from the example of the Cherubim placed at 
the gate of the terreſtrial Paradiſe, to guard the 
r VVV 
Noah and the Patriarchs were thoroughly inſtruc- 
ted in this truth, hich very nearly concerned them, 
and they were doubtleſs very careful to teach it to 
their families, who by little and little loſing the 
purer and ſpiritual eas of an inviſible Deity, 
fixt their attention only upon the miniſters of his 
benefits and vengeance. ' And thence it poſſibly 
might happen that men took their notion of the 
Gods, which preſided fome over the fruits of the 
earth, and others over rivers ; fome over war, others 
over peace, and ſo of all the reſt ; of Gods, whoſe 
Power and miniſtry were Jimited to certain coun- 
tries and certain people, but were all fabje& to the 
/ oo oo 
Another principle of religion generally ingra- 
ven in the minds of all people has farther given 
place to N of the Pagan divinities; 
and that is a con 
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vidence preſides over all human events, both great 
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N Fable. 16 $ 
and ſmall; and Sd no one, without exception, eſ- 
capes its watchfulneſs or care. © But men aſtoniſhed 
at the immenſe number of particulars, to which it 
was requiſite the Deity ſhould deſcend, thought to 
eaſe him of the trouble by giving every God in 
E a proper and perſonal function. Singu- 

rebus propria diſponentes officia_numinum, 

The care of a whole country would have been 
too much bulineſs for a ſingle God; the lands were 
committed to one, the mountains to another, the 
hills to a tlürd, and the vallies to a fourth. St. 
Auguſtine reckons up a dozen different divinities 
all employed about a ſtalk of corn; every one of 
which according to its particular allotment takes a 
peculiar care of it at different times, from the mo- 
ment the ſeed has been thrown into the earth, till 
the corn has arrived at full maturity. 
à Beſides this multitude of lower Gods deſigned 
for theſe mean functions, there are others, fays 
St. Auguſtine, that are more conſiderable and 
of an higher rank, as having evidently a more 
noble ſhare in the government of the world. 
But, f adds the fame father, they are theſe very 
important and renowned Gods, which fable has 
moſt diſgraced and diſparaged, by attributing to 
them the moſt ſhameful crimes and moſt deteſta- 
ble diforders, murders, adulteries and inceſts. Where- 
as in the caſe of thoſe little Gods, their obſcurity 
and meanneſs has ſecured their honour by leaving 
them in oblivion. And this has farther been 2 
fruirful ſource of fictions, wherewith the corrap- 
tion of man's heart has ſupplied fable in order 
. © $. Aug. de Ciuit. Dei, lib. miniſtrantur in mundo. 
ir. e. . f Illam infimam turbam ipſa 
4 Lib. vii. c. 2. Illam quaſi ple- ignobilitas texit ne obrueretur 
beiam numinum multitudinem opprobriis .. . . Vix ſelectorum 


minutis opuſculis deſtinatam. quiſpiam qui non in ſe notam 
Numina ſelecta dicuntur . . . contumeliæ inſignis acceperit. 
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166 07 Fable. 
to palliate ind excuſe 'the moſt frightful Shs: 
rities by the example of the Gods themſelves. 

There was no ſpecies of infamy which was not 
authorized and even conſecrated by the worſhi 
which was paid to certain Gods. 8s Upon the 2 
ſtival of the mother of the Gods, they ſung ſuch 
ſon 25 the mother of a comedian would have 
bluthed at; and Scipio Naſica, who was choſen 
by the ſenate as the fitteſt man in the republick 
with whom to lodge her ſtatue, would have been 
grieved to have had his. own mother a Goddeſs 
at 8 a rate, or that ſhe had held the Bn { of 
Cybele. 

5 The hiloſophers blamed all theſe i impure cere- 
monies, bur with fear and cowardice, and only 
within the limits of their own ſchools. How- 
ever religious among their diſciples, they followed 
the people in the temples and theatres, where theſe 
abominations took place; and i Seneca in a work, 
Which we have loſt, where he rails with great force 
at theſe facrilegious ſuperſtitions, declares notwith- 
ſtanding, that a wiſe man will externally conform 
to them in compliance to the laws of the ſtate, 

\. tho? he knows well that ſuch a worſhip can never 
pleaſe the Gods, but muſt only provoke them. 
Que omnia ſupiens ſervabit Fanquam 12225 Juſſa, 
non tanquam Diis grata. 

I do not here propoſe to point out all the ſprings, 
from whence fable has taken its Tiſe, but only to 
ſhew ſome of the moſt common; and in this 
number we may place the ſentiment of admira- 
tion or gratitude, which inclined men to annex 
the idea of divinity to whatever made an impreſ- 
Font on their e nearly affected them, 


ee improbare teſat ſunt. Lb. vi. 
FEtſi non libere prædican- nd 
de, Altem utcumque in diſpu- Lib. vi. cap, 39: ee 


EHorlbs muſtitando, un ſe 
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Of Fable © "PR 
or ſeemed to procure them any advantage, ſuch as 
the ſun, moon, or ſtars ; the fathers with regard to 


che children; and children with reſpect to their fa- 


thers; the perſons who had either invented or 
carried any uſetul arts to perfection; the heroes 
who had diſtinguiſned themſelves in war by an 
extraordinary courage, or purged the la ad of rob- 
bers and diſturbers of the publick tranquillity; and 
laſtly, all thoſe, nο by any virtue or glorious 
action ſeemed to be ſuperior: to the generality of 
mankind ; and it is very viſible without my tak- 
ing notice of it, that profane hiſtory as well as 
ſacred, has given occaſion to all thoſe demi- Gods 
and heroes, which fable has placed in heaven by 
oft joining under one and the fame head and name 
ſuch actions as were very ind both as to time, 


place and: perſons. 


ARTICLE hi SECOND. 
*. Wt. the uſe efulneſs of fable. 


HAT I have already obſerved concerning 
the origin of fables, 7 hich owe their birth 
to MA MR error and fal ſhood, to the alteration of 
hiſtorical facts and the corruption of man's heart, 
may occaſion a demand, whether it is proper to 
inſtruct Chriſtian children in all the fooliſh inven- 
tions, abſurd and idle dreams, wherewith paganiſm 
has filled the books of antiquity. | 
This ſtudy when undertook with all the precau- 
tions and wiſdom, which religion demands and 
inſpires, may be very uſeful to youth. | 
Firſt 'it teaches them what they owe to Jeſus, 
Chriſt, their Redeemer, who has delivered them 
from the power of darkneſs, to bring them into the 
admirable light of the Goſpel. | Before him what 
were even the wiſeſt and beſt of men, thoſe cele- 
brated philoſophers, thoſe great politicians, thoſe. 
. M4 famous 
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168 _ Fable. De 

famous legiſlators of Greece, thoſe grave ſenators 
of Rome, in a word, all the beſt, diſciplined na- 
tions of the world, nd; the moſt inſtructed. Fa: 
ble informs us, they were blind worſnippers of the 
devil, ho bent their knees before gold, ſilver and 
marble; who offered incenſe to ſtatues, that were 


deaf and dumb; who acknowledged as Gods, 


animals, reptils and plants; who were not aſhamed 
to adore: an adulterous Mars, proſtituted Venus, 


and an inceſtuous Juno, a Jupiter polluted with 


all manner of crimes, and for that reaſon moſt 
fit to hold the firſt place among the Gods. 
Ho great impurities, what monſtrous abomina- 
tions were admitted into their ceremonies, their ſo- 
lemnities and myſteries? the temples of their Gods 
were ſchools of licentiouſneſs, their pictures invita- 
tions to fin, their groves places of proſtitution, 
their facrificey a e mixture of * 
and cruelty; 

In this is were all 10 except the 


people of the Jews for near four thouſand years. 


In this ſtate were our fathers, and we ſnould have 


likewiſe been, if the light of the Goſpel had not 
diſperſed our darkneſs, © Every ſtory in fabulous 


hiſtory, every circumſtance of the lives of the Gods, 
ſhould fill us at ence with confuſion, admiration 
and gratitude, and ſeem to cry out to us aloud 
in the words of St. Paul to the Epheſians. k Re- 
member, and forget it not, that being ſprung from 


Gentiles ye were ſtrangers from the covenants of 


prom 2, hgving no hope and without God in the 
oor 

A ſecond advantage of fable is that jy Wo. 
vering to us the abſurd ceremonies and impious 
maxims of Paganiſm, it ſhould inſpire us with 
freſh reſpect for — auguſt majeſty of the Chriſtian 
ai ad the ſanctity of its morals. We learn 


Sls e * ii. ©. 17 12. A 


as 
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* 


he might entirely eradicate all diſpoſitions to i olatry 
out of the minds of the faithful, brought to light 
and publickly expoſed — was found in the 
inſide of a temple he had cauſed to be demo- 
liſhed, the bones of men, the members of children 
ſacrificed to devils and ſeveral other footſteps of the 
facrilegious worſhip, which the Pagans paid to their 
| Deities. The ſtudy of fable ſhould produce a like 
effect in the- mind of every ſenfible perſon, and 
tis this uſe that the holy fathers and all the * 
logiſts of Chriſtianity bebe made of it. 
Is impoſſible to underſtand the books which 
| have been written upon this ſubject, without having 
ſome knowledge of fabulous hiſtory. St. Auguſtin's 
great work, intitled, De Civitate Dei, which has 
wroyght ſo much honour to the church, is at the 
fame time both a proof of what I lay down, and 
a. periect model of the manner how we ought to 
ſanctify prophane ſtudies, The fame may be faid 
of the other fathers, who have gone upon the ſame 
lan from the beginning of Chriſtianity, Theophi- 
= of Antioch, Tatian, Arnobius, Lactantius, T 
doret, Euſebius of Cæſarea, and eſpecially St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, whoſe Stromata are incapable 
of being underſtood by any one, that is not verſed 
in this part of antient learning. Whereas the 


knowledge of fable makes the knowled ge of them 


extremely eaſy, which we ought to look pn as 
no ſmall advantage. 
It is farther very uſeful (and particularly to the 


boys for whom J write) for the underſtanding both S 


of Greek, Latin and French authors; in reading 
of which we muſt be often at à ſtand without ſome 
acquaintance with fable. I don't ſpeak only of 
the poets, to whom we know tis 4 of natu- 


1 Theophilus biſhop of Alexandria, Dan. v. c. 22. Ruff. ii 
$ 23, 24+ Sorc. v. c. 16. * * 
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Of Fable. 169 
from eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, that an holy! biſhop, that 


470 5 Of Fable. 
ral language; tis alſo frequently made uſe of by 
orators, and ſometimes by an happy application 


Jupplies them with very lively and eloquent turns: 


Such, for inſtance, amongſt 'a great many others, 
15 the following paſſage in Fully's oration concern- 
ing Mithridates King of Pontus. m The. orator 


takes notice that thas Prince flying before the Ro- 


mans, after the loſs of a battle, found means to eſ- 


cape aut of the hands of his covetous conquerors, 
by ſcattering upon the road, from time to time, a 


part of his Tang and ſpoils. In like manner, 


fays he, as tis told of Medea, that when ſhe was 


purſued by her father, in the fame country, ſhe 
ſcattered the members of her brother Abſyrtes, 
whom ſhe had cut to pieces, along the way, that 
his care in gathering up the diſperſed members, 


and his grief at the fight of fo fad a ſpectacle, 


might retard the quickneſs of his purſuit. The re- 
ſemblance is exact, except that as Tully remarks, 


Eta the father of Medea was ſtopped in his N | 


by ſorrow, and the Romans by joy. 

There are other ſorts of books, which are ex 
| poſed to the view of the whole world, ſuch as 
pictures, prints, tapeſtry and ſtatues, Theſe are ſo 


many riddles to thoſe who are ignorant of fabulous 


hiſtory, from whence their explication is frequently 
to be taken. Theſe matters are likewiſe-frequently 
brought into diſcourſe, and it, is not, in my opt- 


nion, over agreeable to fit mute and ſeem ſtupid 


in company for want of being inſtructed, whilft 
young, in a matter fo eaſy to be learnt. 


All theſe reaſons have ever made me win that 


ſomebody would be at the pains to draw up an 
hiſtory of the fabulous times, which might be put 
into the hands of all the world, and be expreſsly 
calculated for the uſe of boys. F. Galtruchius's 
| york 1 18 ſomewhat of this kind, but it is too ſhort 3 


bas 2. 9 u. 22. 
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as is alſo F. Jouvenci's treatiſe, intitled, Appendix de 
Diis, which otherwiſe is excellent. M. L'*Abbe 
Banier's performance, in three volumes, contains the 
| beſt part of what is to be wiſhed for upon this 
ſubject, the ſubſtance of it being taken from hiſtory 
itſelf, which is the beſt ſyſtem in this Kind, and 
explains the different ſources of it with great ſoli- 
dity and erudition. But this work 1s too learned 
and too large for the boys, as that alſo of F. Tour- 
nemine would be ; of which he has given us ſuch 
a plan as makes us wiſh the work was finiſhed. 
There has been lately publiſhed a book, intitled, 
Dictionaire de la fable. It may be very uſeful to aſ- 
fiſt us in clearing up any difficulties relating to fable, 
vhich may occur in reading, but is not a continued 

hiſtory. CE ons. 50 
. One ſingle volume might be given of a reaſon- 
able length, which ſhould contain the moſt con- 
fiderable and remarkable facts, and ſuch as would 
contribute moſt to the underſtanding of authors. 
I ſhould think it would be adviſeable to omit what 
barely relates to learning, as it would render the 
ſtudy of fable more difficult and leſs agreeable, 
or at leaſt to throw all reflections of this kind into 
ſhort notes; but it would eſpecially be abſolutely re- 
quiſite to throw out every thing that might be pre- 
judicial to purity of manners, and not only not 
leave there any ftory, but even any expreſſion that 
might the leaſt in the world offend any chaſte or 
Chriſtian ears. I have engaged a perſon, who has 
a great deal of knowledge, judgment and piety to 
undertake this ſmall performance, which cannot 
but be very uſeful to all young perſons of both 
ſexes ; and I hope in a little time it will be in a 
Fondern ec be publiſne tft. | 
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Ty ESIDES the events contained in hiſtory, and 
che reflections. which are the natural. conſe- 
quence; of them, this ſtydy contains ſtill another 


party which though leſs neceſſary and agreeable in- 


ed, may yet be very uſeful, if made with judg- 
ment and diſcretion ; I mean the knowledge of 
uſages, cuſtoms, and whatever elſe is underſtood 
by the name of antiquities. The readers of hiſtory 
are in ſome reſpect like travellers. There is gene- 
Tally fome end propoſed, either of going into their 


own country, or to ſome other place, whither | 


their buſineſs or their intereſt leads them; and tis 


this end, this motive which puts them in action, and 


ſets them a going. Notwithſtanding, if they have 
leiſure and curiolity, they take care 4 the way, to 


examine whatever they meet with in their journey 
| that is worth notice, and inſert it in the journals or 


memoirs they draw up for theirown private uſe. Thus 
alſo we ſhould act in ſtudying hiſtory, beſides the 
{ries of facts and events, and the prudent reflecti- 
ons arifing from them, we ſhould carefully colle& 
whatever relates to uſages, cuſtoms, laws, arts, and 
a thouſand other curious branches of knowledge, 
which ferve as ornaments. to the mind, and like- 


wiſe contribute very much to the perfect under. 


ſtanding of hiſtory. 
The uſefulneſs of the ſtudy of Antiquities, | 


© This ſtudy, to a certain degree, is abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to all maſters. There are in all authors a 
great many expreſſions, alluſions, and compari- 


Ions, which cannot be underſtood without it; and 


— 
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its ſcarce poſhble without it to make one ſingle 
_ ſtep in the peruſal of hiſtory, without being puz- 
zled with difficulties, which a very flight know- 
ledge of antiquity would frequently reſolve. Let 
but any one lightly run over the firſt book of 
Livy, which, with the origin of the Roman peo- 
ple, contains that of the greateſt part of their laws 
and cuſtoms, and he will ſoon be ſenſible how uſe- 
ful and ſerviceable the ſtudy is I am now recom- 
I know that this ſtudy, like all others, if carried 
too far, has its rocks and dangers. There is a 
kind of obſcure and 5 learning, which is 
employed onl zeftions equally vain and fri- 
hn ray 99s — what is moſt abſtruſe and 
uncommon in every ſubject, and is almoſt wholly 
confined to the diſcovery of ſuch things as are ab- 
ſolutely ſuperfluous, and which it is oſten better to 
be ignorant of than acquainted with. u Seneca in 
more than one place complains of this bad taſte, 
which taking rife 9 the Greeks, was got 
amongſt the Romans, and began to ſeize upon 
the nation. He obſerves that there is, in point 
of ſtudy, as in every thing elſe, a vicious excefs 
and intemperance; that it 1s no lefs blameable to 
collect, at a vaſt expence, an heap of uſeleſs know- 
ledge, than of ſuperfluous furniture; that this ſort 
of learning is calculated only to make men imper- 
tinent, fooliſhly poſſeſſed with a notion of their 
own merit, and at the bottom really ignorant. 


pompam in dome explicat ? 


Ecce Romanos "ms in- 
vaſit inane ſtudium ſupervacua 
aiſcendi. Lib. de brev. vic. cap. 
xiv. . | | 
F Plus ſcire velle, quam 
atis, intemperantiæ genus eſt. 
An tu exiſtimas reprehen- 


dendum, qui ſupervacua uſu ſibi 


| comparat, & pretioſorum ærum 


non putas eum, qui occupatus 
eſt in ſu cua literarum ſu- 
pellectile? quid quod iſta libe- 
ralium artium conſectatio mo- 
leſtos, verboſos, intempeſti vos, 
ſibi placentes facit, & ideo non 
diſcentes neceflaria, quia ſuper- 
vacua didicerunt. 2865 88. 
Fpeaking 
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who had wrote four thoufand volumes, wherein 


he hath examined abundance of uſeleſs queſtions; 


not worth remembering ; . I ſhould have thought 
him wretched enough, ſays Seneca, if he had been 
condemned, I fay, not to write, but only to read 
ſuch a heap of trifles. RQuatuor millia librorum Di- 


dymus grammaticus ſeripft * miſer, ſi tam multa fu 
pervacua legiſſet. 


P Ju alſo juſtly makes a jeſt of the bad 
taſte of ſome perſons in his time, who were not 
fatisfied unleſs a preceptor directly could give an 
anſwer to a thouſand abſurd and ridiculous queſ- 
tions. It 1s, in ſhort, to be little acquainted with the 
value of time, and to ſpend ones pains and labour 


to very bad purpoſe, — — 


ſuch diffcullkes and obſcurities, as are at the ſame 
time, according to 4 Tully's obſervation, unneceſ- 


fary, and often trifling and vain. ifs 3 


_ Turpe eſt difficiles habere nes NO | 
| Et flultus labor oft ineptiarum. MaRTIAT. 


A judicious maſter will carefully avoid falling 


into Px miſtake. In applying himſelf to hiſtory 


and antiquities he will not carry his enquiries too 
far, but be guided in this point by prudence and 


o Sed vos ſævas imponite leges, 
Ut przceptori verborum regula conſtet; 


Ut legat hiſtorias ; auctores noverit omnes 


Tanquam ungues digitoſque ſuos, ut forte rogatus 
Dum petit aut thermas, aut phcebi balnea, dicat 
Nutricem Anchiſæ, nomen patriamque novercæ 


Anchemoli; dicat, quot Aceſtes vixerit annos, 


Quot Siculus Amn. vini donaverit urnas. | 
Juvenal. lib. iii. Satyr. 7. 


4 Alterum eſt 1 vitium 8d ſcuras atque difficites conferunt, 


quidam nimis magnum ſtudium eaſdemque non neceſſarias. Offic. 
e etna mr N 


ing of Didymus, the famous grammar ian, 


| diſcretion, 
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diſcretion. He. will remember what Quintilian 


ſays, that it is a fooliſh and pitiful vanity to be 


cover curious in knowing all that the worſt authors 


have ſaid upon a ſubject ; that ſuch an occupation 


very idly waſtes the time and pains which ought 
to be better employed; and that among the vir- 
tues and perfections of a good maſter, it is none of 
the leaſt to be ignorant in ſome particulars. Ex 


quo mihi inter virtutes grammatici habebitur, aliqua 


neſcire. 


| "There is an art of making theſe dry. and ordina- 


rily tedious matters, very agreeable by intermixing 
with. them ſhort ſtories and reflections, by remov- 
ing from them the moſt part of the thorns and 
difficulties, and having only the flower, as I may 
fay, for the boys to gather, by raiſing their taſte, 
and awakening their curioſity by ſuch particular 
_ circumſtances as are likely to make an impreſſion ; 
in a word, by making them fond of this kind of 
exerciſe, and longing for it with a ſort of impa- 
— omen art 0 Hob 
With theſe precautions we cannot too much re- 
commend the ſtudy of antiquities, either to ſcholars 
or maſters. The latter eſpecially ſnould look upon 
it as an eſſential branch of their duty. It makes 
a part of learning which is not only ſuitable to their 


1 


character, but abſolutely neceſſary for all ſuch per- 
ſons as are deſigned by their ſtation to ſtudy and 
teach the belles lettres. The univerſity has, in all 
ages, been diſtinguiſhed by this particular, as well 
as in every other reſpect. She has conſtantly ſent 


abroad all ſorts of learned men, who have done 


honour to literature and the nation, by the valua- 
ble works they have publiſhed. Turnebus, Mure- 
tus, Buchanan, Scaliger, Caſaubon, and ſo many 
others, who have taught or ſtudied in the univer- 
Gay of Pars 

Vintl. lib. i. cap. vi. | 7 
| | ˖ 
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It belongs to us to keep up cheir glory, and to 
Kok upon their reputation as a rich inheritance, 


Which we ought to tranſmit to our ſucceſſors in 


its full value, and not fuffer it to be ſpent or waſted 
by our idleneſs and indolence. We ſee ſeveral £ 
our brethren in the univerſity diſtinguiſh them- 


ſelves in different kinds of literature, according to 
their particular taſte and inclination, either by com- 


poſitions in proſe, or in Greek or Latin verſes; 
or by a diligent ſtudy of rhetorick and the old 


rhetoricians; of the art of poetry and the writers 


who have treated of it ; of grammar in general and 
all its parts; by an exact knowledge of the antient 
authors of the Greek and Roman hiſtory, and of 
the antiquities of both nations. We are allowed 
a noble emulation in this point, and we ſhould all 


of us, as much as poſſible, ſtrive to equal, and if 
Poſſible even to excel thoſe who have gone be⸗ 


fore us. 


kinaonly d be v ue hive nhdh. 


is herein concerned, but the honour of the nation 
ought ſenſibly to affect us. Some neighbouring 


countries ſeem diſpoſed to take away from us the 
glory of learning, by their extraordinary applica- 
tion to the ſciences, and by the great and learned 
works they ſend abroad. They cannot deny the 
French their ſuperior ſkill in eloquence and poetry, 
in the ſtudy of polite learning, in the beauty and 
delicacy of compoſition ; the age of Lewis le Grand 


having been to us, what the age of Auguſtus was for- 
merly to the Romans, that is, the rule and model of 
good taſte in every kind. In preſerving this glo- 


rious part of our antient inheritance with watchful- 
neſs and care, we muſt not neglect the other, which 


ſhould likewiſe be very valuable to us, and it is the 


Perfection of our condition to join both together, 


a good taſte of __ Belles Lettres with that of erv- 
dition. | 


Theſe 
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Theſe two parts, though very different, are 
not inconſiſtent, and ſhould be ready to lend each 
other a mutual aſſiſtance; in ſhort, erudition makes 
a quite different Figure, when ſet off by the charms 
of a good compoſition; ſuch as we ſee in the 
works of Muretus, Manucius, and a great many 


other learned men, who have done ſuch honour to 


literature; and on the other ſide, the delicacy of 
compoſition receives very conſiderable improve- 
ments from the ſolidity and multiplicity of thoughts 
and materials, which are furniſned by erudition. 
I know not whether I am blinded by a love to 
my country, and prejudiced for a body of which 
I have the honour to be a member, but, in my opi- 
nion, the two characters I have juſt mentioned, 
are happily joined in the moſt part of the memoirs 
which the royal academy of inſcriptions and belles 
lettres have publiſhed. We find there a conſide- 
rable part off: antiquities explained with great clear- 


_ neſs and eloquence. I have made great uſe of them 


in the little that I give here. The twofold title this 
academy bears of inſcriptions and belles lettres, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews that their deſign is to join the polite 


part of literature to the depth of erudition. Not 


to mention ſeveral other learned members of this 
body, ſuch as were M. LU' Abbe Fraguier, and M. 
L' Abbe Maſſien, they have lately loſt an excel- 
lent ſubject, who had both theſe qualities in an 
eminent degree, I mean the younger M. Boivin, 
the royal profeſſor in the Greek tongue, keeper 
of the King's library, and one of the forty in the 


French academy. He had a vaſt fund of erudi- 


tion, and I queſtion whether any man in all Eu- 


rope was more thoroughly maſter of the Greek 
tongue than he; and yet at the ſame time he com- 


| poſed in three languages, Greek, Latin and French, 
either in 4 or verſe, in a manner extremely 


elegant. eral of the moſt able profeſſors in the 
Vor. “W. ( nuuiverſiy 
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univerſity never failed to lay their compoſitions be- 


fore him, and always found an advantage from 
his criticiſm, which was alike modeſt and judicious. 
For my own part, though he was much younger, 
than me, I always looked upon him as my maſter 
in matters of polite learning, eſpecially where the 


Greek was concerned, and I ſtand indebted' to 
him for a great part of the little I have known.. 


- *Tis this erudition which young maſters ſhould 
aim at, who are ſerioufly inclined to follow their 


own ſtudies, and direct thoſe of others. Nor ſhould 


they be frightened with the length and difficulty of 
the labour ; for by ſetting apart a certain portion 


of their time ever day for the reading of antient 


authors, they will by little and little make ſo rich 
a collection in this kind, as themſelves will after- 
wards be aſtoniſhed at, let them but begin, make 


the beſt uſe of their time, and take down their 


remarks with order and perfpicuity. But a man 
muſt have already ſome tincture of erudition, be- 


fore he can know what it is proper for him to ob- 

ſerve as he reads. Thus to confine myſelf to the 
reſent point, it were to be withed that a maſter, 
efore he engages in the ſtudy of the antient hiſto- 


rians, would at leaſt run over what Rofinus has 
written upon the Roman antiquities. This is not 
a work 4 much labour, and may notwithſtanding 
be of great advantage to young maſters in the 


peruſal of authors, by ſuggeſting to them the no- 


tice of ſeveral things which otherwiſe might eſcape 


them. We have a ſmall Latin treatiſe, by F. Cantel 
the jeſuit, entitled, De Romana Republica, which 
zs very proper for young beginners. There is alſo 
one in French, but very conciſe, called, Abrege des 
 Antiquitts Romaines, which may be put into the 
hands of the boys, till a better is expreſsly drawn 
up for their uſe; and I hope ſome sxilful maſter 
will take upon himſelf this ſmall 3 | 
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A good part of what relates to antiquities may be 
reduced to ſeven or eight heads, viz. religion, 
PICS, war, navigation, publick monuments and 
buildings, plays, battles, ſpectacles, arts and ſci- 
_ ences, and the uſages of common life, ſuch as 
meals, habits, money, &c. ; | 


Every one of theſe parts contains a great many 
others. For inſtance, under the title of religion 


are comprehended the Gods, the priefts, the tem- 


ples, the veſſels and other inſtruments employed 


in ſeveral acts of religion, the ſacrifices, feaſts, vows 


and oblations, oracles and predictions; under the 


title of political government, the comitia or aſſem- 
blies, the different offices of magiſtracy, the laws 
and judgments; and ſo of all the reſt. : 

There are abundance of curious points, and ſuch 
as certainly deſerve to be taken notice of, which 
a maſter that is a little verſed in this ſtudy 
may obſerve to his ſcholars, as occaſion offers, 
and at long run to ſupply them with a great num- 
ber of uſeful and agreeable branches of knowledge, 
without putting them ſcarce to any pains. A few 
examples will explain my meaning, and ſhew how 
ſerviceable the ſtudy of antiquities may be towards 
Trailing the curioſity of the boys, and inſpiring them 
with a taſte for learning, or even to inſtill into 

them the uſeful principles of morality and religion. 
I ſhall here . 4 my ſelf to one ſingle article re- 

lating to arts, and ſhall treat bur of a very ſmall 

portion of that. „ 


Fats and reflection. upon what relates to the ins .- 


vention of arts. 


It is of great moment, as we read, to take di- 
ligent notice of the original of arts and ſciences, 
their different progreſs, their declenſion and. fall ; 
the rare and curious facts, which occur upon this 
5 3 ſubject ; 
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| ſubject; the illuſtrious. men, who have excelled in 
them; the Princes, who have cauſed ſtudy to flou- 


riſh, by giving protection and encouragement to 


ſuch perſons, as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by 
their ſkill in any branch of it; nor muſt we omit 


the diſcoveries, which have eſcaped the enquiries 


of the antients, and been reſerved for Jater ages. 
I ſhall here ſpeak only to the two laſt articles, 
and content my ſelf with pointing out ſome few 
examples, to which I ſhall add ſomething upon 
meaſures and times. | ; 


I. Diſcoveries unknown to the antients. 


In the (deſcriptions of battles, which authors are 
full. of, the boys often hear mention made of the 


horſe. But it is ſeldom they give attention to 
one thing, which is very ſurprizing in it ſelf and 
fearce comprehenſible ; and this is that antiently 
the horſemen never made uſe of ſtirrups. They 
muſt either, when grown heavy with age, have 


been put upon their horſes by their grooms, if they 


had any; or have taken the advantage of a higher 


piece of ground, or of ſome ſtone, or of a trunk 


_ ofa tree. fPlutarch obſerves, that Gracchus placed 
ſtones at certain diſtances upon the great roads, 
to aſſiſt the horſemen in mounting on horſeback. 
It is juſtly ſurprizing, that the antients never 


made uſe of glaſs for their windows. Glaſs how- 


ever was in uſe amongſt them; without mention- 
ing the looking glaſſes and large panes, which 


were the ornaments of their chambers, they made 


vaſes, cups and goblets of glaſs, which perfectly 
imitated cryſtal, and were none of the leaſt orna- 
ments of their buffets. What could be more eaſy 
than to glaze their windows with it, and yet this 
was what the antients neyer thought o? 
3 I wit. Gracch, | 
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They likewiſe never uſed any linnen for their 


| ſhirts, which yet is both ſo neat and wholſome; 
and this was one of the reaſons which made the 
bath fo abſolutely neceſſary amongſt them. 
It may likewiſe be obſerved to the boys, that 
ſeveral of the moſt neceſſary inventions of life, ſuch 
as water-mills, wind-mills, ſpectacles, the compaſs, 
printing and a great many others of the like na- 
ture, were unknown to the antients; and that we 
owe the greateſt part of theſe rare and valuable 
inventions to the barbarous ages, in which the ſtu- 
pidity and ignorance which the eruption of the nor- 


thern people, who were enemies and deſtroyers of 


all the works of art, had ſpread over all Europe, 
ſtill prevailed. How many diſcoveries have been 
made in aſtronomy by means of the teleſcope ? how 
great a change has the compaſs made in navigation ? 

It is highly proper upon this occaſion to obſerve 
to the boys, that the invention of arts ought not to 
be attributed to human induſtry alone, but to a pe- 


culiar providence, which uſually lying hid under 


ſuch circumſtances, as ſeem to be the effect of 
chance, conducts mankind by degrees to wonderful 
diſcoveries, in order to procure for them at appoint- 
ed ſeaſons the neceſſities and conveniencies of life, 
This is a truth owned by the Heathen themſelves, 
and t Tully reckoning up what was moſt uſeful 


and valuable in nature, owns that all this would 


have remained buried in oblivion and hid in the 
bowels of the earth, if God had not diſcloſed the 
knowledge and uſe of it to man. | | 


To confirm this reflection and render the truth 


more evident, it may be proper to explain at 


large to the boys the particular circumſtance of the 


compaſs; and fuch an account cannot but be very 
leaſing to them. The compaſs then, they may 


e told, is a ſmall box, in which there is incloſed a 


© Cic, lib. i. de Divin. u. 116. 
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| needle, that has been touched by a loadſtone, and N 
ſo ſupported that it may eaſily be turned every way. 
| This needle by virtue of the loadſtone, which has 
touched it, always conſtantly directs itſelf fo as to 
fix very near upon the meridian line, turning one 
pf its extremities towards the north and the other 
towards the ſouth, and by this means diſcovers to 
the pilot on which ſide the veſſel is carried. The 
antients before the invention of the compaſs could 
not. fail very far in the open ſea, as they had no other 
guidance than the ſun and ſtars ; and when this 
aſſiſtance failed them they moved by hazard and 
knew not what courſe the veſſel took; for which 
reaſon they never removed very far from the coaſts, 
nor ever ventured to undertake any long voyages, 
The compaſs has removed theſe difficulties, as it 
_ conſtantly ſhews where the north and ſouth lye, 
let the weather be what it will by day or night, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence ſhews which is the 
eaſt and which is the weſt, and certainly points out 
the courſe the veſſel is to take. 
4, 8 diſcovery of the new world, and conſe- 
the ſalyation of abundance of ſouls, de- 
pended upon the invention of the compaſs ; and 
ing it ſhould lye fo long concealed. For 
it ee known in Europe but about three hun- 
dred years. The antients were perfectly acquainted 
with one of the two ſpecifick vertues of the load- 
ſtone, to wit, that of attracting and ſupporting iron; 
how came they not to diſcover the other of turning 
and fixing itſelf always towards the north and ſouth, 
which now appears to us fo eaſy and natural a dif- 
covery? Who does not clearly fee, that God who 
TIES men attentive to the effects of nature, or diſ- 
9 75 of them according to his own deſign and 
leaſure, had reſerved this important diſcove- 
5 fl eternal decrees for the ſeaſon, in which he 
25 e that the Goſpel ſhould be tranſported 
| | into | 
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into thoſe countries, which till then were inacceſli- 
ble to our ſhips, as they were ſeparated from us 
by immenſe tracts of ſea, which could not be 
croſſed over, as God had not yet taken away the 
barrier, which cloſed our entrance into them?; 
In ſpeaking of the veſſels of the antients to 
the boys, it will be right to inform them, that 
there is great difficulty among the karned about 
explaining how the ranks of oars were diſpoſed. 
There are ſome, ſays F. de Montfaucon, who will 
have them placed long ways, almoſt in the ſame 
manner as the ranks of oars are now placed in 
galleys; others, and amongſt this number himſelf, 
are of opinion, that the ranks of the biremes, the 
trimeres, the quinqueremes, or pentiremes, and the 
reſt which have been multiplied to the number of 
forty in certain veſſels, were fet one aboye another; 
not perpendicularly, for this would be impoſſible; 
but obliquely, and as it were by ſteps; and this 
they prove by abundance of paſſages from antient 
authors. But what is ſtill more deciſive in favour 
of this ſentiment, the antient monuments, and eſpe- 
cCially the column of Trajan, repreſent theſe ranks 
one above another; yet, adds F. Montfaucon, the 
| beſt of our ſeamen all ſay, that this is impoſſible. 
All thoſe, ſays he, with whom I have diſcourſed 
upon this ſubject, ſome of which are perſons of 
the firſt diſtinction and of known ability through- 
out the world, abſolutely agree in the ſame opinion. 
Without any great {kill in matters relating to 
the ſea, it is eaſily conceived, that there muſt have 
been an almoſt inſuperable difficulty in the working 
of veſſels of extraordinary bigneſs, ſuch as were 
thoſe, of u Ptolomy Philopator King of Egypt, | 
and Hiero King of Syracuſe. The veſſels of i- 
ero built by the direction of Archimedes, had one 
of them twenty ranks of oars and the other forty, 
A defeription of thew may be ſeen in Aibencus, lb. v.. 
a hated. Fa. This 
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This laſt was two hundred and eighty cubits long, 
thirty eight broad, and about fifty cubits high. The 
oars of thoſe who held the higheſt rank were 
thirty eight cubits long. It appears by the column 
of Trajan, that in the biremes and triremes, there 
was only one rower to every oar. It is not eaſy 
to decide for the reſt. Thus » Plutarch obſerves, 
that the veſſel of Ptolomy, which was more like 
an immoveable building than a ſhip, was only for 
pomp and ſhow and not for uſe. Livy ſays al- 


moſt the ſame thing of the ſhip of Philip King 
of Macedon, which had ſixteen ranks of oars. 
x Fuſſus Philippus naves omnes ſectas tradere, quin 


& regiam unam inhabilis prope magnitudinis, quam 
ſexdecim verſus remorum agebant. Vegetius reckons 


only among ſhips of a reaſonable bigneſs and fit 


for war, the quinqueremes and thoſe of leſs rank; 
and there is ſcarce mention made of any others 
amongſt authors. It ſeems farther evident, that 


From the time of Auguſtus they ſcarce ever made 


uſe of veſſels with more ranks of oars, than the 


triremes and the biremes. 


But to paſs a right judgment upon the workin 
of theſe Feflels of 6 da 
man muſt have ſeen them with his own eyes. y We 
read of the ſhips of Demetrius King of Syria, 
which had ſixteen ranks of oars. Before his time 
there had never been ſeen any thing like them. 


"Their agility, fays Plutarch, their ſpeed, and their 


eaſineſs in winding, was ſtill more admirable than 


their enormous bulk. All this was the invention 


of that Prince, who had a marvellous genius for 
arts, and found out abundance of things that were 
unknown. to the architects. Theſe ſhips were the 


_ admiration of mankind in his age, who could not 


vit. Deer. Pulis. is vir. Demetr. Dial. 
* ; * Liv. lib. XXII Ii. 2. 30. Sic. lib. xx. f 
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have believed this had been poſſible, if they had 
not ſeen it. , 
I have made theſe remarks to fhew how mo- 
mentous it is in reading the Greek and Latin au- 
thors to - be very careful. in exactly obſerving what- 
ever relates to the building of veſſels, their forms 
and different kinds, and to the different alterations 
that have happened in ſea affairs, with reference 
to navigation, in the deſcriptions they give us of 
fleets and engagements at ſea, BR | 
I muſt however advertiſe the boys in general, 
that there are certain wonderful facts related by the 
antients, upon which they would do well to ſuſ- 
pend their belief a while, till they have been more 
carefully examined. * Pliny ſays, that in the time 
of Tiberius, they had found out the ſecret of mak- 
ing glaſs malleable, but this invention was intirely 
ſtifled for fear it ſhould leſſen the price and value 
of gold, ſilver and all ſorts of metals. Dio gives 
the ſtory of a workman, who defignedly letting a 
glaſs veſſel which he offered fo Tiberius fall to the 
ground, preſently gathered up the pieces, and after 
he had managed them a little, ſhewed the veſſel 
whole and without a fracture. Other authors upon 
the credit of Pliny have related the fame fact; 
and yet the learned declare that this pretended mal- 
leability of glaſs is a mere chimera, which is ab- 
ſolutely contradicted by ſound phyſicks. Thus 
Pliny owns, that what was faid of it was more 
grounded on report, than any certain foundation. 
I queſtion whether more credit is due to what the 
ſame b Pliny relates of a ſmall fiſh, called by the 
Greeks echeneis, and by the Latins remora, which 
faſtning it ſelf in the rudder of the galley, that 
carried the Emperor Caligula, ftopt its courſe in 
ſuch manner, that four hundred rowers were una 
ble to move it one way or other. 
Lib. xxxvi. cap. 26. Lib. lvii. p. 617. Lib. xxxi.e. 17 
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II. W Paid to learned men. 


There are many things proper to be obſerved 
in antient hiſtory. concerning the honours paid to 
ſuch, as have been inventors of arts, or have car- 
ried them to perfection, or in general to the learned 
of the firſt rank, who have been diſtinguiſhed in 
a particular manner. But my deſign does not allow 

me to dwell long upon this ſubject, tho? we are 
4s nearly concerned in it. 
One cannot read the letter, which Philip King 
of Macedon wrote to Ariſtotle, without being ra- 
viſhed with admiration upon ſeeing it was a greater 
Aatisfaction to this Prince to have the firſt philoſopher 
of his age, and the moſt learned man the world ever 
uced, for a tutor to his ſon, than it was to have 
| his Sher, 
he ſingular value chat Alexander thy” great had 
for the poems of Homer and the reſpect he paid 
to the memory of Pindar, in the plunder of the 
city of Thebes, have gained him no leſs reputation 
than all his conqueſts ; ; and we almoſt as much 
| admire him, when freed from the pomp of royalty 
He choſe to "diſcourſe familiarly with the famous 
painters and ſculptors of his time, as when march- 
ing at the head of his army he diffuſed a univer- 
Mal terror. 

The glorious protection which Mecznas granted 
to men of letters, employing all the intereſt he had 
with his Prince in doing them ſervice, has rendred 
'his name immortal, 3 procured the a K of Ay 
guſtus the glory o being ever regarded as the 
Solden age of literature, and the rule of good taſle 
in all kinds of learning. 

When "we read thar the Ts pc Car- 


. Gel. bib. ix. cap. 3. 4. Minen. par M. 
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dinal Ximenes, going one day to a publick act, = 
which was to be kept in the new univerſity of Al- i] 
cali, inſiſted upon the rector's marching between 


them, (a prerogative which that univerſity has ever 
fince preſerved,) *tis plain that this publick homage 
was not paid to the perſon of the rector, but that a 
great King and a great miniſter intended by this 
means to inſpire a taſte for learning and the ſci- 
ences, which always return the glory with uſury 
which they receive from Princes. 1 
The ſingular privileges which our Kings formerly 
granted to the univerſity of Paris, from whence all 
the reſt have ſprung, aroſe from the ſame principle; 
and the reputation which it has acquired to it ſelf, 
and the Kingdom thro' the whole Chriſtian world, 
ſhews that the Kings who have been our founders 
have not been miſtaken in their views, and that 
all their expectations have been more than fulfilled, 
and thus it will be in all ages. Arts and ſciences 
will always flouriſh in the ſtates, where they are 
honoured ; and in return they will reflect infinite 
honour upon the ſtates and Princes, who give them 
encouragement. = =» N EF; 
I cannot here avoid inſerting a fact which lately 
happened, and almoſt within our own view; a fact 
which deſerves to be celebrated in all la | 
and inſcribed in ſhining characters in all regiſters 
of literature. Tis what paſſed in England at the 
interment. of the famous Sir Iſaac Newton, the 
archimedes of our age, both for the ſublimity of 
his reaſonings in theory, and the force of his in- 
duſtrious and inventive genius in practice. I ſhall 
only tranſcribe what is ſaid upon this ſubject in the 
beautiful panegyrick made upon him by M. de 
Fontenelle, with his uſual eloquence at the open- 
ing of the academy of ſciences in the year 1727. 
His body was expoſed upon a bed of ſtate 
; " 7 : 6 perſons | 
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4 perſons' of the higheſt rank, and ſometimes 
& crowned heads, are carried to their graves. 
He was conveyed thence into Weſtminſter Abbey, 
<< the pall being ſupported by my Lord Chancel- 
<< Jor, the Dukes of Montroſs and Roxburgh, and 
< the Earls of Pembroke, Suſſex, and Maclesfield. 
<< Theſe fix Engliſh peers, who diſcharged this ſo- 
« Jemn office, are ſufficient to let us ſee, what a 
«© number of perſons of diſtinction muſt have 
« made up the funeral pomp. The biſhop of Ro- 
« cheſter read the ſervice attended by the whole 
« clergy of the church. The body was interred 
«< near the entrance into the choir, We muſt go 
e back to the ancient Greeks, if we would find 
« examples of a like veneration paid to learning. 
4 Sir Iſaac Newton's family copies ſtill nearer the 
« example of Greece, by a monument they are 
ce about to raiſe him, which will coſt a conſi- 
* derable ſum. The Dean and Chapter of Weſt- 
% minfter have allowed it to be raiſed in a part 
«© of the Abbey, which has oft been refuſed to 
«« noblemen of the firſt rank. He could not 
& have choſe a country and a family that could 
c have made him greater acknowledgments.” 
I have no need to ask pardon for this digreſſion. 
Whoever has the leaſt regard for the publick good 
and the honour of learning, cannot but be very 
much affected with this kind of ſolemn homage, 
which the nobility of a powerful kingdom, and 
as it were in the name of a whole nation, pays to 


III. Of the meaſures of time and place, and of 
. antient coins. e 

I add this article not with a deſign to enter into 
the diſcuſſion of theſe points, which are generally | 
very difficult, but to give a ſlight knowledge of 
them to the boys, and to lay before them a —_ | 
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of the different ſums, which oſten occur in authors, 


and which of themſelves do not preſent to the 


mind any clear idea of their value. The, elder 
Pliny fays, that Roſcius, the moſt famous actor 
of his time, gained five hundred thouſand ſeſtertia 
a year. Apud majores Roſcius Hiſtrio H. S. quingenta 
annua meritaſſe proditur. We read in f Paterculus, 
that Paulus Emilius brought two hundred milli- 
ons of ſeſtertia into the publick treaſury, Bis mil- 
lies centies H. S. erario contulit. The boys do not 
expreſsly know the value of theſe ſums. The table 
informs them, at one caſt of their eye, that the 
firſt ſum amounts to ſix hundred and twenty five 
thouſand livres, and the ſecond to MY: wes 
millions of our money. | 


I. Meaſures of time. 
The Greeks reckoned by olympiads, every one 


of which contains the ſpace of four whole years. 


Theſe olympiads took their name from the olym- 
pick games, which were celebrated in Peloponneſus, 
near the city of Piſa, otherwiſe called Olympia. The 


firſt olympiad, in which Choræbus carried the 


prize, began, according to Uſher, in the ſummer 
|... the year of the world 3228. 


According to the ſame Uſher, Rome was built 


a little before the beginning of the eighth olympiad, 
inthe year of the world 3256, at the time that the 
great empire of the Aſſyrians was deſtroyed by 
the death of their laſt King Sardanapalus, when 
Joatham reigned at Jeruſalem, and conſequently 


in the days of Iſaiah. From the foundation of 
Rome to the battle of Actium are —— v 


hundred and twenty three years. 


II. Meaſures of roads. 
0 point is the ſmalleſt part that can n pe gere. 
Two points make a line. 
Fe 2 Lib. VU. cap. 39. N F Lib. i 1. cap. ht | 
PR 8. Lerche 
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Twelve lines make an inch. 
Twelve inches make a foot. 


Two foot and a half make the common pace. Y 
ON By or five foot, make the 


ical pa 


This ws oppoſe, the moſt noted itinerary | 
iar to the Greeks, and 


The ſtadium was 
rwenty five geometrical 
twenty of them muſt go 
to a common French league, which confiſts of two 
thouſand five hundred paces. 

The mile, among the Romans corifits of eight 


Fatia, or a thouſand geometrical paces ; ſomewhat 


lefs than half a league. 
The league of the ancient Gauls is one thouſand 


five hundred paces. 
The paraſang of the Perſians is Gerth 


thirty ſtadia, that is a league and an half. There 


are of them from twenty to ſixty ſtadia. 
The moſt common 5 of the Aigyptians is 
forty ſtadia, or two leagues. There ate of them 


from twenty to a hundred and twenty ſtadia. 


The common league of France is two thouſand 


five hundred paces. The ſmall one two thouſand 
paces, and the great one three thouſand. ' When 
we mention the leagues W we l | 


ſtand the common ones. 


III. Of antient coins. 


Tn r 


Roman penny, muſt ſerve us for a rule, whereby 
to know the value. of All the other coins. M. de 


Tillemont makes it amount to twelve ſols of French 


Jury; F. Lamy to-near eight, and M. Dacier to 
. Wall adhere 60 this or inion, without 


3 into the reaſons of theſe differences, only 
dec this manner of n is the moſt x. | 
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ah conſequently moſt proper for the boys. I here 
fix the French mark 4 even and tw-enty livres, 

which is looked upon by moſt nations of Europe 
as the intrinſick value of the fiver. 5 


Greek coins. 


The Auick obolus 1s the ſixth pare of a Ar- 
tick drachma. 

The Attick drachma cotitaitis fut obdli. It an- 
ſwers to the Mon: Penny, and is worth fix French 
ſols. | 
1 The Attick mina is equivalent to an hundred 
drachmas, and conſequently fifty French livres. 
The Artick 7alent is equivalent to ſixty minæ, 

and is conſequently three thouſand French livres. 

| Miriad is a Greek word which :fignifies ten 
_ thouſand. Thus a myriad of drachrnas ſignifies 

ten thouſand drachmas, on ends value with 

five thouſand livres. 

The Attick ſtater was a golden coin "that weigh- 
ed two drachmas, which was equivalent to twenty 
drachmas of ſilver, and conſequently toten livres 
of France. The darique, a golden coin of the 

2 and that which bore the name of Philip 
King of Macedon. Philippei, were of the lame 
value with the Attick ſtater. 

The ſicle or ełel, an Hebrew coin, was equi- 

valent to r Attick drachmas or forty ſols. 


Roman coins. 


The Roman as, called otherwiſe libra or pordo, 
was originally the tenth part of the Roman penny, 
or denarius. 

The ſmall faſterce, * eftercius or nummus, wasthe 
fourth part of the Roman penny, and equivalent 
to two French ſols and a half. It was at firſt 
marked thus, -L-L-S, as being equal in value to 
two afſes, or two pound and an half; /eftertius 1s 
for ſemiſtertius, or three — a half At * 
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the ſcribes an H inſtead of the L. and 
marked the ſeſterce thus, HS. | 

The denarius or penny, was a ſmall piece of 
ſilver, equal in value to ten as's, four 4 Nerces, 
and conſequently ten French ſols. 

The great ſeſterce, or ſeſtertium in the neuter, 
ſignifies a ſum of equal value with a thouſand ſmall 
ſeſterces, two hundred and fifty Roman pence, and 
a hundred and twenty five French livre. 

This laft ſum was differently reckoned. Decem 
ſeſtertia, ten great ſeſterces, 1 ten thouſand ſmall 

ones. By the adverb decies ſeſtertium, was here 


underſtood centies; it was therefore a thouſand great 


ſeſterces, or a million ſmall ones; or decies centena, 
underſtanding ſeſtertia: or decies alone in ſhort, and 
underſtanding centies ſeſtertiũm, or centena ſeſtertia. 
The name of the golden coin was aureus or 
folidus, and is generally judged by authors to amount 
in value to twenty five ſilver pence. 

The proportion of gold to ſilver has been diffe- 


rent at all times. We may keep to that of ten to 


one for our reckoning in antiquity. Thus a ta- 
ivr filver amounted to three thouſand livres, a 
of gold to thirty thouſand. The proportion 
of gold to ſilver at preſent, is near fifteen to one. 


Roman Numbers. 
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5 13. : h 500. f 
„ 8 ee 
. Ioo. 5000. 
r 10000. 
ie eee 
c C lo. 100000. 5 
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A able of the value of the Greek money. 
922 * MYRIAD 


1 Myriad of Attick drachmas 3000 liv. 
2 myriads 110.900 liv. 
3 myriads 15.000 hiv. 
4 myriads 20.000 liv. 
5 myriads 25.000 liv. 
10 myriads 950. O00 bv. 
20 ͤ myriads 100. oo liv. 
50 myriads 250.000 liv. 
100 myriads + oo. ooo liv. 
200 myriads 1.000.000 liv. 
1000 myriads N 5.000.000 live 
TALENTS. | 
1 Talent 3000 liv, 
2 talents 6000 liv. 
8 calents 15.000 liv. * 
10 talents 30.000 liv. 
| 50 talents 150.000 liv. 
100 talents 300. ooo liu. 
500 talents - 1.500.000. liv. 
1000 talents 3. 000. ooo liv. 
53000 talents 13.000. ooo liv. 
10.000 talents 30. ooo. ooo liv. 
20.000 talents  60.000,000: tv. 
50.000 talents 5 190800. 000 B. | 
100.000- "talents | 300. 00,900 wo 


4 7 able of the cakes of the Roman money. 


e FN AS. 4 5155 8515 F 
Ml ſingula Kris, or 1000 aſſes 50 bv.” ' 
5 22 millia æris 100 li. 
1 f millia æris 200 liv. 
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; 5 millia æris 2250 hy, 
10 millia ris „ „ eo. 


20 millia æris 1000 liv. 

50 millia æris 2500 hv. 

100 millia æris 300o liv. 

500 millia xris _ 25.000 liv. 

1.000 millia æris 25 30. 000 liv. 
ill fn 

10.000 millia æris ' 500.000 liv. 

SEED decies millies _ 1 
20. ooo millia æris 

Vvigeſies millies | 

100.000 millia ris £5: 000 000 bo. 


centies millies. | = 


SESTERTIUS.: 


x Seſtertius, ſive nummus 2 2 and half. 
8 ſeſtertii, ſive nummi 1 iv. 
24 ſeſtertii as. 
80 ſeſtertii 10 lv. 


100 ſeſtertii 112 iv, 10% %. 


200 ſeſtertii 25 liv. 
400 ſeſtertii 50 liv. 
800 ſeſtertii 100 {iv. 
1. oo 9 e 
4.000 ſeſterti 9500 liv. 
9000 — 1000 hiv. 
980.000 ſeſtertii 10.000 to,” 
T00:000 vel centena millia HS, 

o-- feammmim £1 12.600 li. 
200.000, vel bis centena millia HS. 25:000 liv. 
500.000, vel quingenta millia HS. 62.500 liv. 

1.000000, vet dess centena HS. 125.000 liv. 
uindecies centena millia HS. 187.500 hiv. 


Vicies centena millia HS: 250.000 liv. 


Quinquagies centena — * HS. Ry Nuo liv. 


Centies 2 millia HS. or 
o. ooo. ooo of ſeſterces 1 al. 250.000 liv, 
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Quingenties centena millia HS. or 


195 


50.000.000, of ſeſterces. 6 mill. 250.000 liv. 


Millies centena millia HS. or 


100.000,000 of ſeſterces x2 mill. 500,000 liv. 


Bis millies centena millia HS. or 


200. ooo. ooo of ſeſterces 


Decies millies centena millia HS. or Aer 


I ooo. ooo. ooo of ſeſterces 


Vicies millies centena millia HS. or 


2.000.000.000 of ſeſterces 


WAGs ic centena millia . 
WA or 4.000.000.000 Mes 


ſeſterces | 1225 
ua ies ter m dentena 
* mile HS. or 4.400. millions 
of ſeſterces 
ies octies millies centena 
millia HS. or nnn 
of ſeſterces 


Quinquagies ſexies millies centena 


millia HS. ox 5.600.000.000 
of ſeſterces 
Sexagies quater millies centena 
millia HS. or 6.400.000. 000 
of ſeſterces 
ies bis millies centena mil- 


2 5 millions. 
* 12 5 millions, 
250 millions. 
800 millions. 
550 millions. 


600 millions. 


* 


f 700 1 ] . | . 


Centies millies centena millia HS. 
or 10,000,000.000 of ſeſ- 


Weeds 


1 Seſtertium 
2 ſeſtertia 
ge - ſeſtertia 
140 ſeſtertia 
20 ſeſtertia 
3ꝙ50o ſeſtertia 
100 ſeſtertia 


1000 ſeſtertia, or decies fe germ is 
thing as decies centena millia HS. 
and fo of the 8 men, 
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BOOK the FIFTH. 
ee ER of Philoophy 


HOULD I undertake to treat otoughiy of 
8 philoſophy, I might apply myſelf to the hoys, 
for whom I write, in the words which Tully puts 
into the mouth of Anthony, who was once pre- 
vailed upon to talk of rhetorick againſt his incli- 
nation. Hear, 8 faid he, hear a man that is 
e going to inſtruct you in what he has never learnt 


e himfelf.” There would be only this difference in 


the caſe, that Anthony's ignorance was feigned and 
counterfeit, whereas mine is actual and real, havin 
never applied myſelf to the ſtudy of philoſophy, but 
very ſuperficially, for which I have often had cauſe 
to repent. Though perhaps if I had ſtudied” it 
under as ſkilful maſters as have ſince been in the 
univerſity, and are now there in great number, 
J might have had as much taſte for it as for the 
ſtudy of polite learning, to which alone I have given 
up all my time. But however I am enough ac- 
quainted with the uſefulneſs and great advantages 
which may be drawn from philoſophy, to exhort 
the boys not to fail in giving all the application 
they poſſibly can to ſo important a ſcience. Tis 
to this particular I ſhall confine myſelf in this ſmall 
_ diſſertation, which ſhall not be a treatiſe. of philoſo- 
phy, but a bare exhortation to the boys to ſtudy's ic 
with care. 

Though we had "nothing. more than. eloquence 
in view, this ſtudy would be abſolutely neceſſary, 
as * declares in more than one place, and he 


4 

e Audite vers, audite, in- didici, quid de omni genere di 

quit hominem. Sc. Docebo cendi ſentiam. Lib. ii. de Orat. 
vos, e id n ipſe non . 28, 29. | 
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_ Of Philoſophy. | 
makes no ſcruple to own that what progreſs pe 
had made in the art of ſpeaking was [cſs owing to 
the precepts of the rhetoricians than the leſſons o He 
philoſophers. h Fateor me oratorem, ſi modo ſim, non 
ex rhetorum officinis ſed ex academiæ ſpatiis xr 7 
But the uſefulneſs of philoſophy is far from bein 
confined to eloquence ; it extends to all the co 
tions and every ſeaſon of life. | | 
In ſhort, this ſtudy when managed and carefully 
carried on may contribute very much to regulate 
the manners, to perfect reaſon and judgment, to 
adorn the mind with a great many branches of 
- Knowledge, that are equally uſeful and curious, and 
what I think far more 1 1-1-1 to inſpire the boys 
with a great reſpect for religion, and fortify them 
by ſolid principles againſt the falſe and dangerous 
arguments of incredulity, ak are every * gain- 


8 

ART ICLE che FIRST. 
7 ed may be very eee in regulating the 
manners. 


005 Er che melt eMicytdbus means i for Kagan 
che conduct of man is to make him W 
with what he is, upon what conditions Eee 


his being, what obligations and duties he lies under, 


wWihither he ought to tend, and for 5 
created. Now this is the ſu aufden and i ra 
fay, even of the Pagan philoſoph in my 
opinion its inſtructions upon all theſe points, tho? 
imperfect and often intermixed ich obſcurity, ought 
yn: obo a great weight Upon every reaſonable 


Nan came out of the hand of God not only the 
moſt excellent of his works but the moſt perfect 
* He carries ſome reſemblance in 

> Orat. #. 12. e 
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Of Philoſophy. 199 
every thing about him of the nobleneſs of his ex- 
traction, and bears the lines and characters of his 
original in a manner imprinted in his nature. 
With regard to the ſoul, an inſatiable deſire of 
learning, a penetration and ſagacity univerſally ex- 


tenſive, a deſire of happineſs which nothing limited 


can ſatisfy, the lively ſentiment of a liberty to 
which every thing is indifferent, except i one ſole 


object, the thorough conviction of its being deſign- 


ed for immortality ; all theſe and a great many 
other circumſtances ſhew clearly how great man is, 


and k how he cannot ('tis Tully who talks thus) if 
we may be allowed the expreſſion, be compared ta 


ought elſe but God himſelf, 1 
f we conſider only the! ſtructure of his body, 
*tis plain that nothing but the hand of God could 
poſſibly form ſo perfect a work, diſpoſe it with ſo 
much order, ſo much beauty, ſuch connexion and 
proportion between all the parts which compoſe it, 


w fo as to make it a proper abode for the maſter 


that inhabits it. And we ſee that Seneca had reaſon 
to ſay, that man was not a precipitate and hey 
11 


performance but the maſter- piece of a divine w 
dom, u ſcias non efſe hominem tumultuarium & in- 
 cogitatum opus. | 


Now with what deſign was he framed? We will 
anſwer in a word o; God made the whole world 
i Good, in the general accey- admirable deſcription they gi 


| tation of the auurd, and the ju- of the feueral parts of the body, 


preme good evidently knows. and their reſpective fundtions. © 
* Animus humanus, decerp - ® Figuram corporis habilem 
tus ex mente divina, cum alio & aptam ingenio humano de- 
nullo, niſi cum ipſo Deo, ſi dit. Lib. i. de Leg. n. 26. 
hoc fas eſt dictu, comparari Lib. vi. de benef. cap. 23. 


poteſt. Tuſe. Quæſt. lib. v. n. » Omnia quæ ſunt in hoc 
g | 


38. . axons quibus utuntur homi- 
e may read in Tully. lib. nes, hominum cauſa facta ſunt 


5 ii. de nat. Deor. n. 133. 153. & parata. Lib. ii. de nat. dear, 


and in M. de Finelm's lettres n. 154. 8 


ſur la religion, pag. 163. be 8 
Te 04 anſwer 
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for man, and man for himſelf ; that by him nature 


otherwiſe dumb and ſtupid might become in a man- 
ner ſpiritual and grateful towards its Creator; and 


that man placed in the midſt of the creatures, wha 


were all deſigned for his uſe and ſervice, might 
lend them his voice, his underſtanding and admi-- 


ration, and be in a manner the prieſt of all na- 
ture. How many benefits in ſhort has it pleaſed 


God to confer upon man? Not content with pro- 
viding for his neceſſities, his care and tenderneſs 
have ſupplied him even with pleaſures and comforts: 


' P. Neque enim neteſſitatibus tantummodo noſtris pro- 


viſum eſt, uſque in delicias amamur. d What va- 
riety of trees, herbs and excellent fruits for the 
different ſeaſons of the year? What an immenſe 
number of animals are induſtriouſly ſupplied by the 
air, earth and fea? There is no part of nature which 


does not pay a tribute to man, that man in his turn 


may pay the author of all theſe benefits the juſt gra- 
titude and praiſe, which are the principal part of 
the worſhip that is due to the Deity, and the moſt 
eſſential duty of the creature. Nor muſt ingratitude 
be allowed to ſay, that it is nature ſupplies us with 
all theſe bleſſings, unleſs by this word which has 
afually no diſtinct idea annexed to it, be underſtood 
no other thing than the Deity' itſelf, which moves 
every thing, produces every thing, ſhews itſelf to 
us by every thing, and makes itſelf perceived every 
moment by its benefits and bounty, * Quacunque 


tte flexeris, 1bi-illamvidebis occurrentem tibi. Nihil 
ab illo vacat. Ergo nihil agis, ingratiffime mortalium, 


* 4 
* 
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y Sener. de bene. lib. iv. c. f doquę, alia in humido naſcen- 


1 Tot arbuſta non uno m 
frogifera, tot herbæ ſalutaręs, 


tot varietates ciborum per to- 
tum annum digeſtæ, ut inerti 


quoque fortuita terre alimenta 
preberent. Jam animalia om- 


is generis, alia in ſicch ſoli- 
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tia, alia per ſublime dimiſſa; ut 
omnis rerum naturæ pars tribu- 


tum nobis aliquod conferret. 
Senec. de bendf. 


lib. iv. cap. 5. 
Senec. de benef. lib. iv. cap. 
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gui te negas Deo debete, ſed nature . 


. » Qyid enim 


Re eft natura, quam Deus? 


If man, ſays 


E. pictetus, had any ſentiment of - 


honour and Gratitade, all that he ſees in nature, 


all that he experiences in himſelf, would be to 


him. a continual ſubje& of gratitude, praiſes and 
thankſgivings. The herb of the field which ſup- 
plies the animals with milk for his nouriſhment, 
the wool of thoſe animals which furniſhes him with 
| cloaths, ought to fill him with admiration. * When 


he ſos the clods of earth bruiſed and broken. to 


Pieces by the plough- -ſhare, and a long ridge Crown 


up for the reception of the ſeed, he ought to cry 


out, how great is God, how good, in having Pro- 
cured for us all the inſtruments proper for tillage ? 
When he ſits down to table to eat, every thing 
ſhould recall God to his mind, and renew his gra- 


titude. *Tis he, he ſhould ſay, who has given me 


hands to take up my food, teeth to break and grind 
it, a ſtomach to digeſt it, and what is the ſubjact 
of praiſes which more nearly concern me, *tis he 
who to all the benefits he confers upon me, adds 


farther the ineſtimable advantage of knowing the 
author of them and making ſich uſe of them, as 


is conformable to his will. As then, continues 


the ſame Epictetus, all mankind are plunged into 


a I day's rgy concerning Providence, is it rot 

t ſome one in the name of all the reſt, 
Wed publickly ſound forth hymns and ſongs to 
its honour ? What elſe can ſuch a weak and * lame 


: © Arrian. Epi. lib. i. c. 16. 
Zpictetus avas 4 Staict philbſo- 
pher, who lived in the firft cen- 
tury. He was the ſlave of Epa- 
| phroditus, a _ of Nero D 
guards. _ 

One day, as his maſter, ſs 
as very paſſionate, gave him 
a violent blow upon the leg, be 
culaly bid bim take care, er he 


N 
* 


we ©'< 


avould break it. And the maſter 
7 epeating his blixws in ſuch man- 


nen as to break it indeed; E oe 


tetus without any motion rt cd, 


Did not I tell you, that if you 


went on thus, you would break 
my leg. He reduced all 125 lo- 
1 to the deu points of bear- 
ing and * Arie 3 
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old man, as I am, do than celebrate the divine 
praiſes? u Were I a ſwan or a nightingale, I would 


ing, becauſe that would be the end for which 1 


was created. But as reaſon has fallen to my lot, I 


| ought to employ my ſelf in praiſing God. Tis 


my proper function and buſineſs, which I will re- 

gularly diſcharge, and never leave off performing, 
whilſt there is a breath of life left in me; and I 
would adviſe you to do ſo likewiſe. One would 
imagine it was a Chriſtian that was here ſpeaking 


and not a Stoick philoſopher. 


Beſides this principal duty, which is the founda- 


tion of religion, there is a ſecond belonging to man, 


which is by his vertues to repreſent and imitate the 


Deity, of whom he is the living and animated 


image. % How little ſoever he examines himſelf, 
he may diſcern the precious lines of it, and the 
impreſſion graven in his foul, which is in a man- 


ner the temple of God, and this ſhould lead him to 


-anſwer the nobleneſs of his religion by the nobleneſs 

of his ſentiments. From thence ariſe thoſe natural 
ideas and primitive notions which we bear about us 
f good and evil, juſt and unjuſt, virtue and vice; 
* notions common to all mankind, who without 
any agreement amongſt themſelves alike annex the 
idea of turpitude to vice, and glory to virtue; for 
there is no nation which does not love and eſteem 
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Qui ſe ipſe norit, aliquid 


ſentiet fe habere divinum, in- 
geniumque in ſe ſuum ſicut fi- 
mulacrum aliquod dedicatum 
putabit : tantoque munere deo- 
rum ſemper dignum aliquid & 
faciet & ſentiet. Lib. i, de leg. 
v.09; A | 


* Communis intelligentia no- 
bis notas res efficit, eaſque in 
animis noſtris inchoavit, ut ho- 
neſta in virtute ponantur, in 
vitiis turpia ..... Quz natio 
non comitatem, non benignita- 
tem, non gratum animum & 
beneficii memorem diligit? Que 
ſuperbos, quæ maleficos, quæ 
crudeles, quæ ingratos non aſ- 
pernatur & odit ? /i6. i. de lag. 
a. 44. 32. ik 
| thoſe, 


of Pri, 0 
thoſe, who are of a mild, humane, obliging cha- 
rafter, and which on the other hand does not de- 
ſpiſe and hate ſuch perſons as are of a cruel, un- 

, haughty diſpoſition, who take a pleaſure in 

doing ill. Thence alfo ariſes the inward y teſtimony 

and ſecret voice of conſcience, which makes the righ- 

teous enjoy peace in the midſt of the greateſt afflic- 

tions, and creates the ungodly ſuch cruel torments 

in the very boſom of the greateſt joy and moſt ſen- 
.  fible p , and which preſcribes to both the 
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rules they ought to follow and the duties they ought 


2 Theſe rules and laws are not arbitrary and de- 
pendent upon the fancies of men ; they are im- 
Printed in the ſubſtance of the ſoul, by the Creator; 
they exiſt before all ages, and are of greater anti- 
quity than the world, as they are an emanation of 
the Divine Wiſdom, which cannot think other - 
wiſe of virtue and vice. They are the model 
and original of human laws, which in a manner 
ceaſe to be, as ſoon as they ſwerve from this pri- 
mitive type of juſtice and truth, which all lawgivers 
ſhould propoſe to follow in all their ordinances. 
Magna vis eſt conſcientis gentis Dei. Neque enim eſſe 
in utramque partem: ut neque mens divina fine ratione po- 
timeant qui nihil commiſerunt, teſt : nec ratio divina non hanc 
of! ry eee vim in rectis praviſque ſanci- 
1 — 5 
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eee 63 lex vera a a 
2 video ſa flimo- ad 2 33 - 
rum hominum ſententi- ratio eſt recta ſummi [ovis. . . 


is excogitatam, neque ſci- rumque diſtinctio, ad illam an- 
_ eſſe tiquiſſimam & rerum omnium 
æternum 5 principem expreſſe naturam , 
univerſum m " im- ad quam leges hominum diri- 
perandi prohibendique fapien- guntur, quæ ſupplicio impro- 
Quz vis non modo E 7 & 


vitatum, ſed æqualis illius cœe- 2. 8, 13. 
lum atque terras ruentis & re- 
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_ * Theſe firſt notions of good and evil. may be 


| weakned and obſcured by, a bad education, by | 


the torrent of example, hy the violence of paſſions, 
and above all by the dangerous allurements of plea- 
ſure, which ſpoils and corrupts our minds by the falſe 
delights, which it lays before us, and which are not 


found in the practice of virtue. But there is conſtantly 


left within us an inward, ſenſe of theſe primitive 
and 1 it is the buſineſs of philoſophy to receive 


: theſe precious {parks by its ſalutary inſtructions, to 


remove all errors from us by giving us a nearer 


view of the firſt principles, to cure us of popular 
f . and prejudices, to make us underſtand. 


we are — for juſtice and virtue, to con- 
vince us by ſenſible and evident proofs Þ that there 


zs a Providence which governs and preſides. over 
all, and which takes care not only of the world 


in general, but of every man in particular, that 
. g eſcapes his all- ſceing eyes, and that God 

OWS, 8 all our actions and ſees our moſt 
ſecret thoughts and intentions; for ſuch a conviction 
3s very proper to inſpire us with ſpect, a the 


| Deity and love for virtue, 


Though a man were alone upon earth ke would 


be always bound to the two ſorts of duties, which 


T have now ſpoken of, that js, he ought always to 
honour 6: Pai and 9 PA A regard to himſelf by 


9984 iat amn eſie natos, 
—— opinione, ſed natura con 
ſtitutum eſſe jus. Lib. i. « 
*, . 28. es 
o Dominos eſſe omnium re- 
rum ac moderatores deos, ea- 
que quæ gerantur, ecrum geri 
judicio ac numine. (Neque 
univerſo generi hominum 40- 
Im, fed etiam ſingulis à Diis 


| Immortalibus conſuli & provi- 


deri. Lib. iz. yn rat. he 1. 
164. Eoſdem qualis quiſque 
fit, quid agat, quid in ſe ad- 
mittat, qua mente, qua pietate 


religiones colat, intueri; pio-— 


orumque & impiorum habere 
rationem. His enim rebus im- 
butæ mentes, haud ſane abhor- 
rebunt ab utili & à vera ſen- 
teniia, 807 ü. de. teg. 1 1 5 


4E ; * N PI 


wy pe 5 living 


* 
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living after a ſober and regular manner; e but he 
is under otlier Obligations with relation to the com- 
mon ſociety, whereof he is a member. God is the 
common Father of a great family, and all men are 
his. children, joined together by the bond of hu; 
manity, formed for one another and conſequently 
obliged to promote the publick good and mutu- 
ally aſſiſt each other by, all good offices. Thus 
10 ſhould not limit Bis views or his zeal. to the 
797 place, where he was born, but look upon 
himſelf as a citizen of the whole world, 4 which 
in this ſenſe is but a ſingle city. 
e Tis true, this general ſociety, which at firſt 
takes in the whole race of mankind, afterwards di- 
vides itſelf by degrees into other leſs extenſive ſocie- 
ties, betwixt men of the ſame city and the ſame 
family, and from thence ariſe the different duties of 
civil ſociety with regard to friends, allies,” Klations, 
parents and country 3 but they have all their r origi 
in the firſt principle we have laid down, which 
is, that man according to the views and | 4þpoint 
ment of God is born for man. 

This is a ſmall abridgment of the maxims of 1 mo- 
rality, which Paganiſm ſupplies us with, and theſe 
Principles it muſt be owned are great, oli „and 
clear; but they reach not ſo far as they gi ought, - and 
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| 1 eſt à Platone) — no- 
bis ſoluùm nati ſumus, ortuſque 
noſtri partem patria vindicat, 


da rentes, partem ram cal ge 
a ie ve hominum ca 


ſequi; & communes utilitates in 
medium afferre mutatione offi- 


ciorum, Lib. 1. 4% Off- 1. 22. concluditur. 


> Univerſus hic mundus, una 


ERR hominum ex- 


inan "De Leg 1500 1. 5 23 
Socrates bend 18m 


retur Cujatem ſe eſſe . 
Mundanum inquit: totius enim 
mundi ſe incolam 75 civem ar- 


bitrabatur. £46. v. Tae. Vell. 


*. 108. | 
'* Gradus 1 Tint ſocieta- 
ti hominum . Ab illa enim 


immenſa ſocietate generis hu- 


mani, in exiguum ee 
c A 
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_ | Of. Phillophy, 
as perfect as they appear, they leave us b che 
way without ſhewing us either the oe that ſhould 
ſanctify our actions, or the end we ſhould propoſe 
to ourſelves in chem. *Tis the holy ſcripture alone, 
Wdhich gives us a clear and certain notion of man, 
- r 8 the advantages of his firſt 
z his fall into fin, and the fatal conſequences 
of hat fall; his reſtoration by a Redeemer ; his dif- 
ferent duties with regard to God, his neighbour, 
and himſelf; the end he ought to aim at, and the 
means of conducting him to it; and a Chriſtian 
philoſopher will not fail to inſtruct his ſcholars in 
all theſe truths. But in my opinion it is no ſmall 
advantage for them to point out to them in Pa- 
ganiſm itſelf, the rules of ſuch pure r 
the principles of ſo ſublime a conduct, whic 
vincibly prove that virtue is not a bare name, as 


the libertines would perſuade themſelves, nor the | 


duties of religion . mere human eſta- 
bliſhments, politick invented to lay a reſtraint 
4 the multitude; but that all theſe duties, all 
obligations, and all theſe. laws, are included 

in the very oe gn Ems ene 
of C God's deſigns towards him. 

*Tis for this reaſon I look u it as a very 
ul cuſtorn to make the boys, w fray phloſo wo 
read from time to time ſelect pa 2 
philo books of Tully, Ind Leech from 
thoſe where he treats of offices and laws. 
Beſides this advantage, the boys will find there 
| wherewithal to improve the taſte of polite learning, 
which they have acquired in the prec 'q 
and it may farther be of great uſe. to the maſters | 
ftzhemſelves, by teaching them how to write Latin 
in a pure, neat and elegant manner, r 
for the g Philoſ Fical Where W is a 
matter of no ima canſequeace io their profeſon 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


Phileſophy may very much contribute to the perfettion. 


31 reaſon. 


Ap all the natural gifts which man has re- 
| ceived from God, reaſon is the moſt excel- 


lent; that which diſtinguiſhes him moſt from other 
animals, and which diſplays in him the brighteſt 


lines of his reſemblance with God, by reaſon he 
has the idea of what is beautiful, great, juſt and 
true, he decides and judges concerning the proper- 
ties of every thing, he compares ſeveral objects 


together, draws conſequences from principles, makes 


_ uſe of one truth to come at another; and laſtly, 
by reaſon he gives order and connection to his 
notions and reaſonings, which diffuſe a light and 
grace through them, which render them far more 
intelligible, and diſcover more fully their whole 
force and truth. The importance of a ſcience which 
aids and aſſiſts the mind in all theſe operations, is 
eaſily comprehended. W "es 1 
Me find excellent reflections upon this ſubject, 
in the firſt diſcourſe pre fixed to the art of thinking. 
T ſhall make uſe of them here, as knowing no- 
thing more proper to give the boys a juſt efteem 
and taſte for philoſophy, or better capable of 
laying open to them all the advantages, and even 
neceſſities of it. e 45 
There is nothing, ſays the author of this logick, 
more valuable than good ſenſe, and a right mind 
in the diſcerning of truth and falſhood. All 
the other qualities of the mind are limited in their 


uſe, but the exactneſs of reaſon is generally uſeful, 


eſt? ratio. "Hac antecedit ani- ra illi cum animalibus ſutiſque 
ml. Ban fe, propri-' communis, © Sear pet. 78. 
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„ busch . 
n all parts and in all the em loyments of life. It 
is not only difficult in the ſciences to diſtinguiſi 


time 100 precious ta 


* * and would put chem off upon others 


WE, 


truth from error, but alſo in moſt part of the 2 


Jects that men ſpeak of, and the affairs they treat 


of. There are almoſt univerſally different ways, 
ſome true and others falſe, and *tis the buſineſs of 
reaſon -to. make the choice. Thoſe who chooſe 


Well have a right mind, and thoſe who. take the 


wrong fide have a mind ill directed; and this is the 

firſt and moſt important difference that we can make 

betwixt the qualities of the human underſtanding. 
Thus our principal application ought to be 


directed to form the judginent, and render it as 


exact as may be; and at it is this end the great- 
eſt part of our ſtudy ſhould aim, We make uſe 
of reaſon. as an inſtrument to acquire the ſciences; 


and on the other hand, we 10uld make uſe of the 


ſciences as an inſtrument. to bring our reaſon to per- 
lection, a right mind being far more conſiderable 
than all the branches of ſpeculative knowledge 


Which we arc capable of obtaining, by means, of the 


moſt real and moſt ſolid clences. . . . Men are 
not born to ſpend their time in meaſuring of lines, 
in examining the proportion of angles, or conſider- 


ing the diſſerent motions of matter. Their under: 


ſtanding is too. great, their life too ſhort, their 
. em loyed upon ſuch trivial 

objects... But, they are obliged to be juſt, equi- 

table and judicious i in all their diſcourſe, in all nr 

actions, and in all the affairs they undertake, and 


herein they ſhould x Big En e themſelves. 
J is 19, 


Ibis care and much the more ne- 


ceffary as it is furpriging, how kldomwe meer yith 


this exactneſs. of, judgment. We ſcarce ſee any 


thing elſe but Aniaken min s, Who have ſcarce 


any diſcernment of truth, Who, take all things by 
a Wrong handle, Who pay themſelves with very 


a8 
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as 7 who ſuffer themſelves to be carried 
away by the ſmalleſt appearances, and are always 
in exceſs ; who boldly decide concerning matters 
they are ignorant of and do not underſtand, and 
who adhere to their own opinions with ſuch inflexi- 
ble obſtinacy that they will hearken fo. no, body 
that can undeceive them. 

This ill turn of the mind is not 8 the cauſe 
of errors in the ſciences, but alſo of moſt part 
of the faults which are committed in civil life, 
unjuſt. quarrels, ſuits of law ill grounded, raſh ad- 
vice; and enterprizes ill managed. There are few 
-of theſe which have not their ſource in ſome error, 
and ſome fault of e So that there is no 


defect which we are more nearly concerned to 


correct. 


are ue the hurry of the mind, and through 


want of — ſo that a raſn judgment i is paſſed 


upon what we know but confuſedly and obſcurely. 
The Cnall regard which-men have for truth, makes 
them mop about diſtinguiſhing what is true 
from what is falſe. They ſuffer all ſorts of diſ- 
courſe and maxims to enter into their minds, chooſe 
rather to take them for true than to examine them, 
if they do not underſtand them. They are will- 
ing to believe that others do, and thus they bur- 
then their memory with abundance of falſe, ob- 
ſcure, and miſunderſtood particulars; ah they rea- 
fon upon theſe Tini without almoſt conſider- 
ing what they ſay or What they mean. Vanity and 
eſumption very much contribute to this fault. 
hey think it a ſhame to doubt and be ignorant, 
and KG rather to talk and decide at random, 
than to own that they are not ſufficiently informed 
of the points in debate, to paſs a judgment upon 
them. We all abound in ignorance and error, and 
yet one. has all the difficulty i in the world to Prevail 
gere WV. P upon 
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rb 4 Of Philoſophy. 
upon any one to own himſelf miſtaken, thoug 
acknowliedgment be fo reaſonable and fo 9 e 
able to our natural condition. 
There are others on the contrary, e ang .. 
Gerſtanding enough to know that man y things are 
obſcure aid uncertain, and being willing” to ſhey 
by another kind of vanity, that they are not car- 
Tied away. by popular credulity, place their Bory 
in maintaining that there is nothing certain Thus 
they Bet rid 4 the trouble of an Samen, and 
upon this bad principle call in 2 the moſt 
<onftane truths and religion itfelf. Tis the ſoutce' 
f Pyrrhoniſm, which is another extravagance f 
Human underftanding; g, and though it ſeems contrary 
to the raſhneſs of thoſe who give credit to 2 
„and decide concerning every thing, yet 
Proceeds notwithſtanding from the fame ſpring, 
'which is the want of attention. For as the one w. 
not give themſelves the trouble to find out miſtakes, 
ſo the others will not take the pains to diſcover 
truth, with the care that is neceſfary to diſcern the 
evidence of it. The leaſt glimmering of light is 
fufficient for the one to make them believe extra- 
Fagant falſhoods, and ſuffices to the other to make 
N them doubt of the moſt certain facts. But both in 
* tte one and the other theſe very different effects 
| Are produced by the ſame want of application. 
WE : True reaſon A all things in the rank that 
| Properly belongs to them; it doubts con 
| 


— 
— 


cn as are doubtful, rejects ſuch as are falſe, and 
fincerely acknowledges ſuch as are evident, 
To theſe reflections drawn from the art of mink- 
ing I ſhall add one from M. L. Abbe Fleury. 

All the world, ſays he in his treatiſe of ſtudy, . 
dif ſie the uſefulneſs of reaſoning juſtly ; I tnean not 
= only in the ſciences, but in Walle and the whole 
= eondutt of life. pf eo) xg: hetero 
2 of Soing back to che principles, be- 
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cauſe in TOO. are few. who do it. The mot 


| F Takes 
one principle, which the authority of 
or their own paſſion has imprinted in their minds, 
to the neceſſary means for acquiring what they oo 
ſire, I muſt firſt grow rich, then I will engage 
in ſuch an employment, I will take ſuch a ſtep, I 
will ſuffer this and that; and fo of the reſt. But 
| What ſhall I do with my ſubſtance when I have got 
it, or is it an advantage to me to be rich, theſe are 
ts which are not enquired into. 
The man of real learning, the true hiloſopher 
goes much farther, and begins a great deal higher. 
25 neither ſtops at the authority of others, nor his 
own prejudices, he {till proceeds, till he has found 
out a principle of natural light, and ſo clear a truth, 


| that he can no longer call it in queſtion. But then, 


when be has once diſcovered it, he boldly deduces 
all the conſequences that flow from it, and never 
ſwerves from them; and thence it follows that 
he is ſteadfaſt in his doctrine and conduct, inflexi- 
ble in his reſolutions, patient in the execution, uni- 
form in his temper and conſtant in virtue. 
It is plain enough of What war e 
fortify, — early impreſſions, the minds of the 
boys, by ſuch principles againſt the falſe judg- 
ments and falſe reaſonings which occur ſo com- 
monly in the diſcourſe and conduct of mankind 3 
| and this is the effect of philoſophy, whoſe princi- 
pal end, as I have: already obſerved, 1s to give per- 
fechtion to reaſon,” 


I Lam very ſenſible that reaſon. is natural gift, 8 


that it proceeds not from art, and cannot be the pure 
effect of labour; but. art and labour may improve 
it, direct it, and carry it to perfection. We now 


find in performances of wit, in diſcourſes from the 


pulpit and at the bar, in treatiſes relating to ſcience, 
an ale exactneſs, . and pb 8 2 TG 
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were not t formerly ſo common. Several are of 


opinion, and upon good grounds, that we owe this 
manner of thinking and writing to the extraordi- 


nary progreſs which has been made for an age 
paſt in the ſtudy of philoſophy. | 

When I ſay that philoſophy is very uſeful to- 
wards bringing reaſon to perfection, I would nor 
be underſtood to ſpeak only of the rules, which 
logick in particular lays down upon this ſubject. 


They are very uſeful in themſelves, not only as 
they ſerve to diſcover the defect of certain per- 
plexed arguments, but as they aſſiſt us in coming 


at the ſpring of moſt part of the errors which are 


introduced into our thoughts and reaſonings. It is 
with theſe rules, as with thoſe of rhetorick. It can- 


not be denied but that they are a very great help to 


eloquence, but it is principally by the application 


that is made of them to the diſcourſes of the an- 


tients and moderns, whoſe beauties and faults are 


made known to the boys, by the rn; or op- 
poſition they bear to theſe precepfts. 

The fame thing may be faid of the rules of lo- 
gick. Their principal uſefulneſs conſiſts in the ap- 

Plication of them to the ſeveral queſtions we exa- 


mine, and the E nf we min IPO any fub- 


whatſoever. 
As the boys, when thew enter upon abb 


have uſually minds but little informed, they are 
firſt put upon ſuch matters as are eaſy, intelligible, | 


and within the reach of their capacity. The man- 


ner of reaſoning by ſyllogiſms, which a to 


ſome perſons long and tedious, is abſolutely . 


ſary, eſpecially at the beginning, and the boys would 
remain dumb, and in a manner ſtupid, af TIT, 


were put upon talking otherwiſe. GQ. 


They are made to obſerve, how ſometimes a 


omiſſion of a word, the change of a term, a dou- 


ble meaning, an equivocal expreſſion, render an 
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Of Philoſophy. | 2 3 5 
They are taught to keep cloſe to their principles, 


to reduce every thing to it, never to depart from 
it, and to give a ſolution of the difficulties that 


are urged againſt them. 


By this daily exerciſe and continual e | 
of rules, their mind is enlarged and improved by 
degrees, daily unfolds itſelf more and more, is ac- 
cuſtomed to diſcover where the falſhood lies, ac- 
quires a facility of expreſſion, and becomes capa- 
ble of diſcuſſing the moſt difficult and abſtruſe 
queſtions. I have been aſtoniſhed, when I aſſiſted 
at the exerciſes of philoſophy, to ſee the ſenſible 
change that was made 1n the ſcholars every quarter, 


their reaſon was ſo much improved, and by the 
end of the courſe they could no more be diſcerned 


to be the ſame. This is the common effect in the 
claſſes of philoſophy, when the ſcholars want nei- 
ther capacity nor application, and the great ad- 


voantages they derive from this ſtudy are not to be 


reſſed. 
"The ſudden paſſage falls the ſtudy of callice | 
learning to philoſophy, that is, from an agreeable 
country, where all is gay and ſmiling, and covered 


over with flowers, to a region uſually dry, thorny, 


and craggy, gives ſometimes a ſhock to the boys; 
and'tis for this reaſon, as I have already inſinuated, 
that I could with that the latinity of their ſheers 


was as pure and elegant as that of the philoſophi- 


cal works of Tully. But this very inconvenience. 


ſnews how neceſſary the ſtudy of philoſophy is. 
*Tis no leſs oppoſite to the ſolidity of the mind, 


than it is prejudicial to the health of the body, that 


either of them ſhould be engaged in perpetual plea- 


ſure. By this means both the one and the other 


contract a weakneſs and ſoftneſs, which makes 
them incapable of taking pains. To have nought 
elſe but war i is pleaſing and agreeable in view, is 
like living conſtantly upon milk, and being always 
children, F'y The 
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The truth may offer itſelf to us under two faces. 
Sometimes it ſhews itſelf under all the pomp and 
ſplendor of eloquence, and has a juſt claim to all its 
ornaments, which are proper attendants upon it, 
It likewiſe often appears in a plain dreſs, under a 
very mean outſide, without any guard or atten- 
dance; and this laft appearance ſuits beſt with its 
natural character. In the firſt caſe a good judg- 
ment conſiſts in ſeparating truth from the orna- 
ments which ſurround it, and may be common to 
it and falſhood; and in the ſecond, in not being 
offended at the meanneſs of its outſide ſhow, which 
is even ſometimes diſagrecable, but to view it 
thoroughly in itſelf, and to place all the value upon 
it which it deſerves. 5 3 
T The maſters do this twofold ſervice to the boys. 
Thoſe who teach them polite learning and eloquence 
 inure them by times, and from their admiſſion into 
che firſt claſs, to weigh reaſons more than words, 
principally to diſcern truth, to ſtrip the arguments 
of all the ornaments which they borrow from elo- 
quence, in order to be more ſenſible of their force 
or weakneſs, and not to ſuffer themſelves to be 
carried away by a vain ſhew of words and figures, 
Which are often void of ſenſe and matter, The 
philoſophers on their ſide, chiefly endeavour to 
make the boys attentive to truth, conſidered in itſelf, 
to lay down ſure rules for to make them diſcern it, 
to inure them to a great juſtneſs / and exactneſs in 
all their reaſonings, and to inſpire them, if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion, with a certain taſte and 
notion of truth, which may teach them to diſcover 
it wherever it is to be found, and likewiſe enable 
them to reject what has no more than an outward 
appearance of it. | „„ 
Another inconvenience, . which is farther verxß 
Prejudicial to mankind, not only in the ſtudy of 
the ſciences, but alſo in the ordinary conduct and 
_—_— different 
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different employments of life, is the not being 
able to give a juſt attention to ſuch matters as are 
perplexed and difficult, or to purſue the chain of 
an argument which is ſomewhat long and intricate, 
or laſtly, to apply to ſuch ſubjects as are ſubtle, ab; 
ſtracted and independent of their ſenſes. This in- 
convenience is remedied by philoſophy in a wonder- 
ful manner, eſpecially by the ſtudy of metaphyſicks 
and mathematicks, where the objects being purely 
' ſpiritual raiſe the foul above the conſideration of 
matter, and free it from the ſlavery wherein the 
ſenſes ſtrive to retain it. adobe 
The author of the art of thinking has not failed 
to obſerve the two inconveniences I am ſpeaking 
of, to ſhew how advantageous it is to be inured 
by times to the underſtanding of difficult truths, 
The paſſage is too beautiful not to be inſerted here 
a yang. {fs A. . * 
There are, ſays he, ſome ſtomachs which can 
only digeſt light and delicate food, and there are 
ſome minds which can only apply themſelves to 
comprehend eaſy truths, and ſuch as are cloathed 
with the ornaments of eloquence. Both the one 
and the other is a blameable nicety, or indeed a 
real weakneſs. The mind ſhould be rendered ca- 
pable of diſcovering the truth, when hid and con- 
Cealed, and to reſpect it under whatever form it ap- 
If we do not get over that diſguſt, which 
it is eaſy for all the world to conceive againſt ſuch 
points as ſeem ſomewhat ſubtile and ſcholaſtick, 
we inſenſibly ſtraighten the mind, and render it in- 
capable of comprehending what is not to be known, 
but by a chain of ſeveral propoſitions. And thus 
when a truth ds on three or four principles, 
which *tis neceſſary to take a view of all at once, 
we are ſhocked and dazled, and by this means de- 
rived. of the knowledge of ſeyeral uſeful particu- 
fon, which is a very conſiderable defect. The 
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capacity of the mind is extended and mag. md i ” 
uſe, and to this end the mathematicks and a 

knotty and abſtracted queſtions in general princi- 
pally conduce ; for they give a certain enlargement 
to the mind, and exerciſe it in a ſtricter applica- 
tion, and- keeping more cloſe 'to the points it 


knows. , 1 0 N 
It is almoſt incredible how ſerviceable this ſort 
of ſtudy is towards giving the boys a ſtrength, 


1 


exactneſs and penetration of mind, which by de- 


grees lead them to maſter of themſelves and dif. 
intangle the moſt æ bſtracted and perplexed queſ- 
tions. I have ſeen a cuſtom practiſed in college, 
which has ever been attended with good ſucceſs 
but then this was amongſt ſcholars of the beſt ca- 

pacity. Beſides the ſheets of their claſs, they were 
made to read, either in publick or in private, cer- 
tain parts of ſome philoſophical diſcourſes, ſuch as 


| the fix books of F. Malebranche's ſearch after 


truth, the meditations of Deſcartes, or his princi- 


ples of natural philoſophy ; and aſter theſe treatiſes 


had been read with them, and explained to them, 
they were” put upon making extracts and ſum- 
maries, each in their own way, but always with-a 


certain order and method, by firſt giving clearly 


the ſtate of the queſtion, laying down the princi- 

les, urging the different proofs on which they are 
founded, exactly relating all the difficulties that may 
be brought againſt them, and giving the ſolution. 
The maſter then ſaw theſe extracts, and if he found 
any paſſage, which required either retrenchment or 
addition, to be enlarged or abridged, he took no- 
tice of it and gave his reaſons for ſo doing. | 
_- 'Fhis method is certainly very capable of teach- 


ing the boys order, exactneſs and penetration, qua- 


lities which are very neceſſary for: every employ- 
ment of life. This will enable them to ſupport a 


long and laborious examination of any point, with- 
g 4 7 ; * 8 . E ; ART * P 
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ont being ſhocked, either at the obſcurity. of the 
queſtions, / or the multiplicity 'of the matters they 
are to diſcuſs, and this will inform them how to 


fix upon the decifive point in the moſt intricate 
buſineſs, never to let it flip out of fight, - to refer 


all the reſt to it, and ſet the proofs of it in ſo ſtrong 
a light, and in ſuch order as may fully ſhew the full 
force of hem. % ß „ 
Without ſpeaking of a great variety of rare and 
curious pieces of knowledge, which are taught by 


philoſophy, can we think that two years employed 
in acquiring the talents J have juſt been ſpeaking of, 


(and J have ſeen ſeveral ſcholars gain this advan- 
tage intirely from them, ) a time loſt or miſpent ? 
Can any underſtanding or reaſonable parents ever 


repent of having their children inſtructed in this 


manner? And if through a blind and inconſiderate 
hurry, which grows but too common, they abridge 
the time deſigned for philoſophy, have they not 
cauſe to blame themſelves for cutting off the part of 
their ſtudies, (I dare venture to call it ſo, and my 
known taſte for a different kind of learning cannot 


here render me ſuſpected) the part of their ſtudies 


which is the moſt important, the moſt neceſſary, and 
moſt beneficial to boys, the loſs of which can be the 
leaft concealed, and is the moſt irreparable. 

I conclude, from what I have ſaid, that ſuch pa- 
rents as reaily love their children, ought to make 


them paſs through an intire courſe of philoſo- 
Phy, to procure them, during that time, all the 
aſſiſtances that are neceſſary for their progreſs and 

improvement in this ſtudy, to engage them from 
time to time, to make repetitions in their pre- 


ſence, over which their maſters muſt preſide, and 
eſpecially to declare to them, upon their firſt en- 


trance on this courſe, that it is their intention to 


have them keep publickly all the acts which are 
. uſually kept in philoſophy. This expence is not 
Eo © 27 2» TE 
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great 
and makes ſo notable a difference in their ſtudy, by 


in the midſt of a worl 


great upon the foot that matters now ſtand in the 
univerſity, and it cannot be reduced to too great a 
Gmplicity;- But though it were more conſiderable 
tis of ſo importance to their children. 


indiſpenſable obligation it lays upon them to 
e 


y certainly ought not to ſpare it. 
ARTICLES UI. and Tv. 


Nen fre 6 ads the mind with « at 
Ct nam curious branches of knowledge. great 


1 ſerves alſo to inſpire a great reſpert for religion. 


JOIN here theſe two things together; becauſe 
1 in reality they are naturally connected, and one 
muſt 2 to Io other, as will be ſeen by what | 
T have to ſay upon this ſubject. 
It is ſurpriz ing that man, placed i in the midſt of 
nature, which preſents him with the greateſt ſpectacle 
that is poſſible to be imagined, and ſurrounded on 
all ſides with abundance of wonders that are made for 
him, ſhould ſcarce ever think of conſidering theſe 
wonders which are ſo deſerving of his attention and 
curioſity, or of takin "SA view of himſelf. He lives 
which is ſubject to his domini- 


on, as a ſtranger, who looks with indifference upon all 


and points out its 


that paſſes there, without giving himſelf any concern 
about it. The 9 e in all its parts declares 
author, but for the moſt part to 


: the deaf and blind, who have neither ears to hear, 


nor eyes to ſee. | 
One of the greateſt. ſervices that hiloſophy can 
do us, is to awaken us from this F rowſineſs, and 


. Fouze us from this lethargy, which is a diſhonour 
ig humanity, and in a manner reduces us below 


Of Philoſophy. 2 
the beaſts, whoſe ſtupidity is the conſequence of 
their nature, and not the effect of negligence or in- 
difference. It raiſes our curiofity, it excites ur 
attention, and leads us, as it were by the hand, 
through all the parts of nature, to induce us as | 
ſtudy and ſearch out the wonderful works of it. 

| N the univerſe to our eyes as a 1 | 
picture, whereof every part has its uſe, every line 


its grace and beauty, but is moſt wonderful when _ 


conſidered in the whole together. By laying before 
us ſo beautiful a ſpectacle, it teaches us to-obſerve 
the order, ſymmetry and proportion, that 1 
thro the whole; wh wh 
der, of the whole and of E part is pre- 
ſerved — e er, an thereby leads us to 
the inviſible hand and un oa which 
the whole is conducted. 07 
Philoſophy, by thus carrying man from wonder 
to wonder, and conducting him, as I may ay, 
through the whole wth, does not ſuffer him to 
remain a ſtranger to his own ſelf, or be ignorant 
of his own proper being, where God has been 
pleaſed to draw his own image in a far more ſen- 
lible and perfect manner than in the reſt of the 


5 7 | 

unt 1 am here inci ſpeak 
ng of f that b branch of philoſ phy which i — 2 
Phyſicks, as it is employed in the conſideration of 
nature. I ſhall examine it under two views, the 
one of which I _ call the phyſicks of the learned, 
and the other the phyſicks of children. This laſt 
takes in only the jects themſelves, as as they make 
an impreſſion « 2 the ſenſes; whereas the former 
enters upon a thorough examination of nature, and 
endeavours to find out the cauſes of events. 
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The Phyj cks of the "ROE, 


The conſideration of the world, and the different. 
parts of which it is compoſed, has always been 
the ſtudy of philoſopers, and there 1s nothing cer- 
tainly more deſerving of our attention. It is not 
poſſible to ſee the heavens and ftars continually. 


rolling over our heads, without being tempted to 


ſtudy their motion, and obſerve their order and re- 
gularity. Three principal ſyſtems have divided the 
philoſophers, of which I ſhall here give an —_— N 
„ . rofrges 
Le ſy hems of the world. 


The firſt ſy ſtem is Ptolomy's, under which. 1 
mall take in — 0 his followers have added. This 
philoſopher lived in the ſecond century, under the 

ors Adrian, and Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
about the year of Chriſt 138. 

He placed the earth in the centre of the as. 
According to him the Moon was nearer the earth 
than all the other planets. Above the moon were 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter and Sa- 


turn, and above all theſe planets was the Firma- 
ment, in which he ſuppoſed all the ſtars were fix- 


ed as in an arched roof, that was contentrical to 
the earth. In conſequence hereof he ſuppoſed that 


the ſyn with all the planets and the fixed ſtars were 


carried every twenty four hours from eaſt to welt 
round the earth by an heaven, which he placed 


above the firmament, and which having this motion 


communicated it to all the inferior heavens and con- 


ſcquently to the planets, which were fixed to them. 


Beſides this motion which was common to all 


the heavenly bodies, he attributed a particular move- 


ment to the ſun, planets and fixed ſtars from weſt 


40 eaſt, but in ſuch manner that every one of theſe 


bodies 
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bodies was to make its revolution round the earth 


at different times. Thus the ſun took up a year 
in making his revolution from weſt to caſt, Saum 


thirty years &c. Freon bY bo 
Copernicus was born abi the end of the ff- 


tenth century, and judging that the appearances of 


the heavens could not well be explained upon Pto- 
lomy's hypotheſis, ' he invented another; and after 
he had ſpent above thirty years about it, he at 


laſt communicated it to the publick, being much 


preſſed to it by the reproaches and ſolicitations of his 


riends. This hypotheſis was not intirely unknown to 


the antients, and in ſome parts of it ſtands thus. 

The ſun lies in the centre of the circles, which 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter and Saturn de- 
ſcribe by their proper motion from weſt to eaſt. 
The earth according to him has a like motion with 
that of the planets, which are ſituated thus. He 
places above the ſun, but at different diſtances, 
Mercury, Venus, the earth, Mars, Jupiter and Sa- 
turn, and the fixed ſtars beyond Ache planets, 
which are at ſo — tr. a diſtance from the 


earth, that thirty millions of leagues are an incon- 


ſiderable length if put in compariſon with it. 
Inſtead of ſaying with Ptolomy, that all the 


heavens, and canſequently all the heaven bodies | 


turn round the earth in twenty four hours eaſt 


to weſt, he ſuppoſes that the earth turns round 


its own axis in twenty four hours, and that in con- 
ſequence of this motion all the heavenly bodies 
muſt ſeem to turn round the earth in twenty four 


hours from eaſt to weſt. In like manner to explain 
the apparent annual motion of the ſun from weſt to 


eaſt, he ſuppoſes that the * moves I year 


from weſt to eaſt round the fun. hu. 
He ſuppoſes alſo that the moon moves round : 


the earth in twenty ſeven days and a half whilſt 
uy my is moving wund. the An. | 
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move round the fun in a greater or leſs 4 


proportion as they are more or leſs diſtant from it. 
Moons or ſatellites have been diſcovered round 


e 
they are carried round aha fun in lite manner 


the moon moves d the earch. 


* s that of Tycko Brabe a phil 
Os PERF 264 ſixteen 


he cock and diſpoſition of it and 'ns for 


the ſcripture ſays, that he has ſet 


———— about: 8 Mundum 


_ Sradidit diſputationi:: eorum. N ſtudy, though 
* i not certain and evident in itſelf, does notwich- 


tho! very certain, — appear chymerical oh 


©: According to theſe aſtronomers, Saturn gy * 
times bigger than the earth, Jupiter eight 


| thouſand times, and the fun a million times bigger. 


The diſtance uf the earth and planets from the 
an & no lc N -in 


e iü. 11. 


of reer , r 
from the earth to the its 
firſt degree of velocity, would take up twenty five 
years before it got thither, and if diſcharged from 
_ Saturn would not arrive there in leſs chan dd Thin 

dred and fifty years. Now a cannon ball "twins fix 
E 

then that it ſhould conſtant! ame ve- 
locity with which it paſſed) firſt fix hundred 

foot after its coming out of the cannon," it would 
move one hundred and eighty leagues in one hour, 


and conſequently in paſſing from the earth to the 


ſun it Ou travel over thirty nine millions four 
hundred and twenty thouſand leagues; Which 
this ſuppoſition is the earth's diftance from the 
and the diſtance of Saturn from the an muſt be 
fixed in proportion. | 
The bigneſs of the fied n and their diſtance 
from the ſun are ſtill more incon BE: - 
Every one of theſe fixed ſtars is a ſan, an tice 
is reaſon to believe of no leſs bigneſs than that 
which enlightens us. Thoſe ſtars, which are near- 
< to us, are notwithſtanding fo far removed from 
the ſun, chat a cannon ball moved wich the velo- 
city we have mentioned would take up above ſix 
hundred thouſand „ [pace w. 
les betwixt thoſe ſtars and the ſun. 
What is a man, a city; a kingdom er the ech 
itſelf in its whole extent, in compariſon of theſe 
vaſt bodies, whoſe immenſe magnitude -fur 
all imagination, but an imperceptible point? What 
1 Wen The Whole world itſelf in compariſon ef him, 
who created it by a ſingle word. * e pate and . 
they were made. Have not the prophets reaſon to 
tell us, that all the nations are in the ſighit of God, 
but as a drop of water, and the earth which they 
inhabit as a grain of duſt? That the Whole uni- 
verſe in compariſon of him is but as a point? and 
TL Jai. xl. 12, 1 17. 
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that his power and wiſdom conduct and direct all 
— —— of it with the ſame eaſe as a hand 
ſiuſtains a light weight which it plays with, rather 
than is burthened by it? Phyſicks may very much 
contribute to confirm 3; in theſe noble ideas ideas of 
the Sovereign Being. 
Wie are taught ſtill 1 N bie to admire 
his greatneſs in the ſmalleſt inſet. Tho' micro- 
ſcopes were but the invention of the laſt age, 
they have been carried to ſo high a point of perfec- 
tion, as to diſcover to us animals ſo exceedingly 


minute, that ſeveral thouſands of them would not. 


equal in bigneſs a grain of ſand; and tho” fo ex- 
cecding little there are ſome of them, which con- 
ain; others, that are no ſooner born, than they 
ſwim with a ſurprizing agility and ſwiftneſs. 
The mind is loſt in the diviſibility of matter. 
The moſt common opinion is, that how far ſoever 
matter may be divided, or into how. ſmall parts ſo- 
ever it abe reduced, the particles of it may ſtill be 
divided in infinitum. We find diviſions in art and 
nature which go infinitely. farther than can be ima- 
gined. Rohault aſſures us, that a cube of gold of 
five lines and one ſeventh, is divided by the work- 
man into ſix hundred fifty-and one thouſand five 
hundred and ninety parts equal to the baſe. We 
know by the obſervation. of naturaliſts, that a cu- 
bick inch. of matter contains a million of viſible 
particles, that a cubick inch of water rarified in 
an æolipile produces above thirteen thouſand three 
ed millions of particles, and that more than 
cirteen thouſand particles of water Pay be fixed ap- 
1 ny dhe point of a needle. 
I cannot avoid — wa here an n 
Mage from the thoughts of M. Paſcal, which re- 
pat to the matter I am * of. It is che twenty 
Fw — intitled, the 3 knowledge of 
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The firſt thing which offers itſelf to man when 


| he looks upon himſelf, is his body, that is, a cer- 


tain portion of matter peculiar to him; but to com- 
prehend what it is, he ought to compare it with 
all that is above him and all that is below him, be- 

fore he can come to the knowledge of its juſt 
bounds. _ | 3 

Let him not therefore ſtop at barely conſidering 


the objects that ſurround him, let him contemplate 


intire nature in its full majeſty, let him view that 
ſhining luminary which is placed as an eternal lamp 
to give light to the world let the earth appear to 
im as a point in compariſon of the vaſt circumfe- 
rence which that heavenly body deſcribes, and let 
him ſtand aſtoniſhed that this vaſt circumference 
itſelf is but a very ſmall point in compariſon of 
that, which the ſtars make which move in the fir- 
mament; and if our views ſtop there, let the ima- 
gination paſs further. It will ſooner ceaſe to con- 
| ceive, than nature to furniſh matter for conception. 

All that we fee in the world is but an impercep- 
tible circumſtance in the ,ample boſom of nature, 
No idea can come up to the extent of its ſpaces. 
We may 7 06 our conceptions, as much as we 
pleaſe, we ſhall. bring forth nought but atoms in 
compariſon of the reality of things. Tis an in- 


finite ſphere, whoſe centre lies in every part, and 


the circumference no where; and laſtly, it is one 


of the greateſt ſenſible characters of God's Omni- 


potence, that our imagination is loſt in this thought. 


Let man then return to himſelf, and conſider 


what he is in compariſon of what elſewhere exiſts. 


Loet him take a view of himſelf, as having ſtrayed 


into this out of the way diftri& of nature, and from 
the judgment he will form of this ſmall dungeon, 


_ .wherein: he dwells, that is, this viſible world, let 


him learn to ſet a juſt value upon the earth, 
Elos, ee aud hf. orga, 
> You W. „ tg 
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226 Of Philoſoply. 


What then is man with reſpect to infinity? Who 
is able to comprehend it? But to preſent him with 


another kind of prodigy, as ſurprizing as the for- 
mer, let him. enquire, into the ſmalleſt things he 
knows, that a fly for inſtance, ſhould have parts in 


its little body 1 more little, legs with 
7 e legs 


joints, veins in tho , blood in thoſe veins, 
tumours in that blood, drops in thoſe humours, 
and vapours in thoſe. drops; and ftill proceeding 

in his diviſions, let him exhauſt the whole force of 
his conceptions, and let the laſt object he can think 
of be that which we are now diſcourſing of. He 

will judge perhaps that this is the ſmalleſt portion 
_ of nature, but within this I will deſcribe. to him not 
only the viſible univerſe, but farther all that he is 
"capable. of conceiving of the immenſity of nature, 
within the, circumference of that imperceptible atom. 
Let him take a view of an infinite number of 
worlds, whereof every one has its firmament, its 
- planets, its earth, in the ſame proportion as the 
"vifible. world. In this earth let him conſider the 
"animals, and laſtly the flies, in which he will find 
- again all that he "diſcovered in the firſt, the ſame 
"thing being ſtill conſtantly repeated in the reſt with- 


"out end or repoſe. Let him loſe himſelf in theſe 


Wonders, which are as ſurprizing by their littleneſs 
as others by their largeneſs. For who can avoid 
ſtanding in admiration, that our body which but a 
While ago was not to be perceived if the world, but 
- was itfelf imperceptible in the boſom of the whole, 
eld now be à coloſſus, a world, or rather an 
i univerſe, in compariſon, of the laſt degree of ſmal- 
. which” may be ache at? 
Let him conſider himſelf in this mar 
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Of Philoſophy. * 
will be affrighted without doubt to ſee himſelf in a 
manner ſuſpended in the maſs which nature has given 
him, between the two extremes of infinity and no- 


thing, from which he is alike removed. He will 
tremble at the view of theſe wonders, and in my 


opinion his curioſity being changed into admiration, 
he will be rather diſpoſed to contemplate them in 
ſilence, than ſeek after them with preſumption, 
For in ſhort, what is man conſidered in nature, 
a nothing in regard to infinity, and every thing in 
regard to nothing; a medium between nothing and 
every thing. He is alike removed from the two 
extremes, and his being is no leſs diſtant from the 
nothing, from whence he was taken, than from the 
infinity in which he is loſt. His underſtanding 


| holds the ſame rank in the order of intelligible be- 
ings, as his body in the extent of nature, and all 
that it can do is to perceive ſome appearances in the 


middle of things, in an eternal deſpair of knowing 
either the beginning or the end. All things have 
proceeded from nothing and are carried up to 
infinity. Who can follow theſe aſtoniſhing pro- 


ceedings? TheAuthor of theſe wonders comprehends 
them, but no other than he is able to do it. 


I have quoted this long paſſage from M. Paſcal, 


to ſhew how many ſolid reflections the ſtudy of na- 
ture may ſupply; and the caſe is the ſame with all 


that is taught in phyſicxs. | 


a 


Ils it not a laudable curioſity to examine into the 
nature, cauſes and effects of motion, the weight of 
the air, the cauſe of earthquakes, lightning and 


To know the origin of fountains and rivers is 


not a matter of indifference. Several are of opi- 


nion, that they proceed from the ſea, which ſpreads 


itſelf far under ground, and then ariſes by imper- 
ceptible channels to the ſurface of the earth. Others 
© pretend, that the rain and ſnows are the ole cauſz 
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"228 _ Of Philoſophy. 
» of rivers” and fountains, The quantity of water 
and ſnow Which falls in æ year upon a certain de- 
N „ ys the earth's SEE been cal- 


Y . water that runs ina year, Hor example, in 


the Seirie; and by this calculation it appears that a 


+ third part of water and ſnow; which falls upon 
the earth, is more than fufficient ty Tupply the foun- 
7 tains and rivers. L 91 
. > All mankind are witneſſes' of the eclipſes of the 
ſun and moon, and it is a kind of reproach to be 
- wholly ignorant of the cauſe of them. We know 
that the eclipſes of the ſun happen only ——4 
- the moon, which is an opake body, being placed 
between the earth and the ſun, intercępts the 
light which ſhould come from the ſun to the earth; 
and that the eclipſe of che moon is octaſioned only 
by cke car's being placededar@ly between the 
moon and ſun, which hinders the Fart from illu- 
minating the moon; and for this reaſon the eclipſes 
of the ſun never happen hut when the moon is 
new; and eclipſes of the moon at no time 1 
: the full. But — is here moſt ſurprizing is, that 
they are foretold by aſtronomers with ſuch exactneſs, 
that a miſtake of ſome minutes is looked pon 
by them as a conſiderable error. 6 
Can any thing better deſerve, our attention, han 
the flux 4 reflux of the ſea? Philoſophers have 
almoſt ever thought, that the moon was the cauſe 


2 


* 


» 


- of it, by compreſſing the intermediate air, and there- 


{by the waters N to it; but the con- 
nexion there is between the flux and reflux of the 
ſen and the motion of chat planet was never ſo 

well undlerſtood as in the laſt century. The moon 
takes up twelve hours and twenty four minutes in 
paſſing from the upper part of our meridian to the 
lower, and twenty four hours and forty eight mi- 
nutes in ALS to the + La part of our meridian 
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again. There hee H twelve hours and twen⸗ 
9 minutes between — which comes in 


There is 3 BE more e in na- 
ture, chan this general and regular motion of all the 


waters in the world, which is more ſenſible in the 


Ocean; but not abſolurely unknown to the Medi- 
terranean, efpecially in its gulphs. Is it poſſible not 


to diſcern the finger of God in the limits he has 


ſet to 1 ant in in that order which he ſeems to 


5 have writ. upon the ſtrand 7 . hitherto ſhalt thou 


go, and no farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves | 
4 be ſtayed?” * ue huc venies, & non procedes ' 
amplius, & hic confringes tumentes: flutus-tuos.-  / 

Can we reaſonably ſuffer the boys to be ignorant of 
ſuch wonders as 2 and not inſtruct them in ty, 5 
other points which are treated of in phyſicks, and 
which uſually take up a good part of the ſecond 


year of philoſophy? 1 


at this time, it 1 nay aſterwards applied to; 


but inſtead of neglecting it then, the boys ought to 


be prepared for it beforehand by being trained up 


to it from their infancy, tho' in a manner ſuitable to 


their age, and this is What e to n de 
3 article. | 


we natural philoſophy of children, : ö . a : 
I call thus a ſtudy of nature, which ſcarce) re. 


quires ought elſe but our eyes, and for this reaſon 


falls within the capacity of all ſorts of perſons, 


155 an; even of children. It conſiſts in NE 


Job. xxxviit. 11. 1 225 
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00 Philoſophy. 
of the objects, which nature lays before us, in con- 


ſidering them with care, and admiring their diffe- 


rent beauties, but without ſearching out their ſecret 
cauſes, which properly belongs to the erg of 
the learned. 

I fay, that even children are capable of it, for - 
they have eyes and don't want curioſity, they-aſk 
queſtions and love to be informed; and here we 
need only awaken and keep up in them the deſire 
of learning and knowing, which is natural to all 
mankind. Beſides, this ſtudy, if it is to be called 
a ſtudy, inſtead of being troubleſome and tedious, 


js pleaſant and agreeable ; it may be uſed as a recre- 
ation, and ſhould ordinarily be made a diverſion: 
It i. inconceivable, how many things children are 


capable of, if all the opportunities of pee 
them were laid hold of, which they give us. 
A garden, a country or palace, are all ſo many 
books which lye open to them; but they muſt have 
been taught and — to read in them. No- 
thing is more common amongſt us, than the uſe 
of bread and linnen. How rare is it to find chil- 
dren, that know how either of them are prepared, 


_ © thro how many operations and hands the corn and 


the flax muſt paſs, before they are turned into bread 
and linnen ? "The ſame may be faid of cloth, 
which bears no reſemblance; to the (wool whereof 
it is formed, any mote than paper to the rags, 


Which are picked up in the ſtreets; and why ſhould 


not children be inſtructed in theſe wonderful works 
of nature and art, which they every day make 
uſe of without reflecting upon them; 
is very agreeable to read in Tully's treatiſe of 
old age, the elegant _ ion which he gives of 
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Of Philoſophy. 231 
ſced ſoftned and made tender by the warmth and 
moiſture-of the earth, which kindly retains it in 
her boſom, ſends forth at firſt a green point, which 
fed and nouriſhed from the root raiſes itſelf by de- 
grees, and throws out a hollow ſtalk, encompaſſed - 
with knots ; how the ear encloſed in a. kind of 
ſheaf, inſenſibly grows in it and at laſt ſhoots forth 
in an admirable ſtructure, fortified with bearded 
ſpikes, which ſerve it as a guard againſt the inſults 
of the ſmall birds. But to view this wonder itſelf 
with our own eyes, to follow it attentively through - 
all its different changes, and purſue it till it comes 
to perfection, is quite another ſpectacle. 

A careful maſter will hence find Wanwithb to 
enrich the mind of his diſciple with a great number 
of uſeful and agreeable branches of knowledge, 
and by a proper intermixture of ſhort reflections, 
will at the ſame time take care to form his heart, 
and lead him by nature to religion. I ſhall give 
ſome examples of it, which will ſhew how uſeful 
this ſort of — may be better than any thing 
I can ſay upon the ſubject. They are not mine, 
as will ſoon be perceived; I ſhall borrow moſt, of 
them from an excellent manuſcript upon Geneſis 
which is in the hands of ſeveral perſons, - Theſe. 
examples will ſerve to ſhew, how we ought to ſtudy. 
nature in every thing that is preſented to our eyes, 
and trace it backwards up to the Creator. I ſhall; 
— __ to the ann of plants and ani- 


ſrarfum el tepefactum 285 jam Soak gabe in- 
vapore & compreſſu ſuo diffin · cluditur ; & quibus cum emer- 
dit, & elicit herbeſcentem ex ſerit, fundit frugem ſpici ordie, 
eo "viriditatem ; uz, nixa fi- ne ſtructam, & contra avium 
bris ſtirpium ſenſim adoleſcit, | minorum morſus munitur vallo 


Imoque- erefta geniculato, ariſtarum. W 
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The firmament, in which the ſun, the moon 
and ſtars ſhine with ſo much ſplendor, is the firſt 
| preacher, which has declared the glory of God, nor 
is ought elſe wanting beſides this book, which is 
__ written in characters of light, to make all man- 
kind without excuſe ; but the Divine Wiſdom is no 
ieſs admirable in the ſmalleſt of its works, by which, 
as I may ſay, it has been pleaſed to become more 
acceſſible to us, and ſeems to invite us to a more 
narrow conſideration of it, without fear of being 
dazzled with it. 5 
n PLanTs. 


The moſt contemptible in appearance has where- 
withal to aſtoniſh the ſublimeſt underſtandings, © 
who notwithſtanding can ſee only the groſſer or- 
gans of them, without entring into all the ſecrets 
of their life, nouriſhment and encreaſe. There is 
not a leaf that is not taken care of, order and ſym- 


metry are viſibly prevalent thro the whole, and 


that with ſo prodigious a variety of fiſſures, orna- 
ments and beauties, that no one perfectly reſembles 
another. e e een eee 
What diſcoveries are made in the ſmalleſt ſeeds 
by the help of microſcopes? How great virtue and 
efficacy has God imprinted in them by a ſingle 
word, by which he ſeems to have given plants a 
kind of immortality. 2 Let the earth bring forth 
graſs; the-berb yielding feed; 0 
Can any thing be more worthy our admiration, 
than' the general colour wherewith it has pleaſed 
God to beautify every plant? Had all the fields 
been cloathed in white or red, who could have borne , 
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of Philoſophy. - 233 
the ſptendor or rigour of it? If he had blackned 
them with darker colours, who-could have been de- 

_ lighted with ſo ſad and mournful a ſpectacle? An 
agreeable verdure holds the middle place between 
theſe two extremes, and bears ſuch relation to 

the ſtructure of the eye, that it refreſhes inſtead ' 
of wearying it, and ſupports and nouriſhes it inſtead 

of exhauſting its force. But whatat firſt we ſhould 
judge to be one colour, is an- aſtoniſhing variety 
of ſhades. It is every where green, but no where the 
ſame. No plant is coloured like another, and this 
ſurpriſing variety, which no art can imitate, is far- 
ther diverſified in every plant, which in its firſt 

ſprouting out, in its 3 and maturity, puts on 
a different green. 155 L 
The ſame may be faid of the figure, ſmell, taſte 
and uſes of plants, both for nouriſhment and me- 
dicine. I ſhall make here but one more reflection. 

If God had not given hay when dryed and kept 

for a long ſeaſon the power of feeding horſes, oxen” 

and other animals of ſervice, how would — A- 
bourer or man of wealth have ſatisfied the hun- 
ger of animals of ſo vaſt bulk and which are only 

uſeful whilſt they have ſtrength ? Should we under- 
take to feed a man in this manner, or becauſe the 

herb might be too dry for his chewing, ſhould we 
give him broths or infuſions of a great bundle of 
hay and ſtraw, would this be able to keep him alive? 
This very dry herb ſuffices likewiſe to make other 
animals give twice a day a e of milk, which 
may ſupply the place of all other food to 2 whole 
family. When we conſider of this wonder, which 
paſſes every day before our eyes without any reflec- 
tion, can we avoid admiring the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God? He cauſeth the graſi to grow Janne 
c, * my ag the nin then man 3 
0 an. cis 14. - 
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1 Thought hence into a field covered 
with 1 or a garden well cultivated. What 


beautiful enamel, what colours, what wealth, and 
at the ſame time how great an harmony and ſweetneſs 
in their mixture and in the ſhades with which they are 


blended ? How fine a picture, and by how great a 
maſter ? how laviſh in the profuſion of ornaments ?-» | 


From what ſpring could the beauties we look upon 


ariſe ? What is in ĩtſelf the principle of ſo much 1 
dor and a dreſs fo richly diverſified? + 
But let us paſs from this general view'to the con- 
ſideration of ſome flowers in particular, and let us 
cull by chance the firſt that ſhall fall into our 
hands, without putting ourſelves 0: the trouble of 


| making a choice. 


- It no ſooner opens, but it is . in all its freſh- 
neſs and full glory. Has art invented ſuch lively 
hues, and ſo delicate withal ? Is any ſtuff ſo fine, or 


wove with ſuch uniformity and nicety ? p Are 


theſe leaves equalled by the purple of Solomon? 
How coarſe in compariſon? How rough? Ho. 
interrupted in the: r n and how rene” 
in the colours? 

But though this flower were leſs beautiful i in every: 
part than it is, can we imagine a more agreeable' 
ſymmetry in the whole, a more regular —— in 
im Rares. or a greater exactnels in its proportions ? 

One would believe, if we were only to examine 
the wiſdom of God, and if I may be allowed the 
on, his complaiſance in the compoſition of 


ſo perfect a flower, that it was to laſt for ever; 
but before evening it ſhall fade, and the next day 


be withered by the ſun, and the day after periſn. 


What ſhould we then think of the immenſe ocean 
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of beauties, which ſo plentifully beſtows them upon 
an herb that is to laſt but a few: hours? What 
will he do when he ſhall undertake to adorn the 
mind, he who diffuſes ſuch ſplendor u ypon the 
graſs that i is deſigned for the food of animals ? And 
how great is the blindneſs of the world, who reckon. 
upon beauty, youth, authority and human glory 
as ſolid benefits, without remembring that they 
are the tranſient flower of an herb, "which to mor- 

row ſhall be no more? 4 All fleſh. is Pra and alt. 
the glory ane as the erer of 2 the ME. 
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| Hitherto we have conſidered. the 28 as a 
field or a garden of herbs, let us now conſider it 
as a rich orchard filled with all kinds of fruit, 
youu ſucceed one another according to the 1 
ſons 

I conſider one of theſe trees; ſtretching. out its 
branches, bowing down to the earth, under the 
weight of excellent fruit, whoſe colour and ſmell 
invite the taſte, and in ſurprizing plenty. his 
tree, by the pomp it ſpreads before my eyes, ſeems; 
to cry out, learn of me how. great the goodneſs 
and magnificence of God is, who has formed. me 
for you. It is neither for him nor for me, that I 
thus abound in riches. He ſtands in need, of no- 
thing, and I can make no uſe of what is given 
me. Bleſs him and unload me, give thanks 
to him, and as he has made me the miniſter of. 
your entertainment, do. wo become ue: miniſter 
of my gratitude, / 0 

Such invitations as theſe. 4 5 — to 2 ny 1 5 * 
every quarter, and in proportion as I advance, I 
till diſcover new ſubjects of praiſe and admiration. 
Here the fruit lies: concealed . and there the 
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El A a delicate Fr a ming without i in the 
moſt lively colours. 20 fruit ariſes from a 
flower, as ) moſt all fruits do; but that other, 
which 1s ſo delicious, is preceded by no flower, but 
ſprings out of the very rind of the figtree. The 
one begins the ſummer, and the other ends it. If 
one is not ſpeedily gathered it falls and withers, and 
if time is not allowed to the other, it will never 

come to 5 The one ſhall keep long, and 


the other preſe 3 one refreſhes, and ano- 
. I fee raiſes. in me a ſpirir 
of wonder and ravi „ and I cannot avoid 


crying out with the Prophet: b be eyes of all wait 
pon ge 0 Lord, and thou. PF them their meat 

f die þ ne one 5" thou openeſt thy Band and OF Fa, 
things "with org Le © 


n 


We have already treated of theſe, en we 
Kae of fruits; they deſerve ſome particular re- 


the Fruieful trees there are ſome which 
bear their fruits 1 in two ſeaſons of the year, and 
others Join, .. both different ſeaſons and 
mc . bearing at once both flowers and 

and 15 in order © ew the abſolute - 
berry of the Creator, ho. by Aiverſifying the 
laws of nature, lets us ſee that he is the maſter of 
them, and can alike diſpoſe of all ſeaſons, and all 
things in fuch manner as he pleaſes. 

I-obferve that they are the weak trees, or thoſe 
of a moderate height, which bear the moſt exqui- 
ſite fruits. The higher they riſe” the poorer they 
appear, and the leſs agreeable are their fruits. 1 
. underſtand this leſſon, and the feeble ſtem of the 


vine, whoſe grapes I r me in its lan- 
EE © Pal. cxliv, 15, 16. BD 
__ „ guage, 
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guage, that the moſt wonderful fruits are often 
neareſt the earth, _ . 

The other trees which bear nought but leaves, 
or fruits that are bitter and very ſmall, are not- 
withſtanding very uſeful; and Providence has made 
up the defect in TE a manner, that upon ſome 
occaſions it is right ta prefer the barren to the more 
fruitful, which are 7 of any uſe either for 


_ building or AVIS or wither. ie 
S a, 

4 : If we had nor ſeen ach high. ane large "trees as 
are in certain foreſts, we could not believe that the 
drops of, rain which fall from heaven were Capa- 
ble 0 ſupplying them with nouriſhment. For not 
only a very Plentiful ſap is acquired, but one that 
aboundas in ſpirits and falts of every kind, to give 
5 2 root, the trunk and . — that force and 
vigour which we admire in them. It is very remark- 
| a that the more theſe trees are neglected, the more 
beautiful they grow, and that were men to apply 
themiſelves to cultivate them like the ſmall trees of 
their gardens, they would only do them a preju- 
dice. Thou 1 O Lord, giveſt a proof, that 
it is thou only. that. haſt formed. em, and teacheſt 
man that his cares and induſtry. are uſcleſs to thee ; 
and that if thou requireſt them to be uſed about cer- 
tain little trees, it is only to employ. him, and pur 
him in mind of his own weakneſs, by having weak 
things only committed to his care. 

Laſtly, amongſt the trees I obſerve ſome which 
always preſerve their verdure, and there I imagine 
I diſcern a figure of immortality, as the others, 

which are ſtripped in winter to be cloathed again 
th a 880 bem to preſent me with an image « of 

E | - 
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'In the pe of animals I ſhall obſerve. the 
B order which PRE Ts followed i in their creation. 1 


"2 I 


From. 


be an beds ef img ds he winks ro 
duce of every bulk? When I view theſe animals, 
I ſeem to diſcern nought elſe but a head and a 
tail. They have neither feet nor arms. Their 
very head cannot freely be moved; and were I 
to conſider only their figure, I ſhould think them 
deprived of all that was neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of their life; but with theſe few outward or- 
gans they are more nimble; dexterous and full of 
tricks, than if they had ſeveral hands and feet; 
and the uſe they make of their tail and fins carries 
them along like arrows, and ſeems to make them 
.. é 
watry inhabitants ſubſiſt? God has provided for it 
by —_— them in ſo prodigious a manner, 
chat their fruitfulneſs infinitely ſurpaſſes their mu- 
tual deſire of eating up one another, and what is 
deſtroyed is always far inferior to their increaſe. 
1 am only in pain how the little ones ſhould eſ- 
cape the bigger, which look upon them as their 
Prey, and are continually in purſuit of them. But 
this weak race are ſwifter in their courſe than others. 
They creep into places where the low water will not 
admit of the larger fiſh, and it ſeems as if God 
had given them a foreſight in proportion to their 
| weakneſs and dangers. 
Whence comes it, that the fiſh live in the mldiſt 
of waters, ſo loaded with ſalt, that we cannot bear 
W and enjoy there a 
| perfect 
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perfect vigour and health, and how do they pre- 
ſerve, in the midſt of falr, a ' fleſh which has nat 
"the leaſt taſte of it? | 

Why do the beſt, and ſuch as are moſt fit for 
the uſe of man, draw near the coaſts, to offer them 
ſelves in a manner to him, whilſt a' great many 
others, which are uſeleſs to him, affect à great diſ- 
tance? 
Why do thoſe, whos kee cep thetrifelves'i in wnlfown 
aces, hilt they multiply and acquire a certain 
kult come in ſhoals at a particular time to invite 
the fiſhermen, and throw themſelves, as I may ſay, 
into their nets and boats? 
Why do ſeveral of them, and of the beſt kinds, 
enter the mouths of rivers, and run up even to 
their ſprings, to communicate the advantages of 
the ſea to ſuch countries as lye at a diſtance from 
it? And what hand conducts them with ſo much 
care and goodneſs towards man, but thine, O Lord, 
though ſo viſible a Providence ſeldom A er their 
acknowledgment ? 
This Providence is every where to "i diſcerned, 
and the innumerable ſhells which are ſpread upon 
the ſhoar, hide different kinds of fiſh, which with 
a very ſmall appearance of life are ſure to open 
their ſhells at certain regular times to take in freſh 
water, and retain therein, by ſpeedily j joining them 
an ar the EO prey which falls into that 


B IRDS. 31 
We fer a ſurprizing imitation of Wen in ſeve- 
ral animals, but it no where appears in a more ſen- 
ſible manner than in the induſtry of birds f in build- 
in their neſts. 

In the firſt place, what maſter has taught them 
that they have need of them? Who has taken care 
to inform them to prepare 115 in time, and * yy 

uffer 
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 . ſuffer themſelves to be prevented by neceſſity ? Who 
has told them how they ſhould build them ? What 
-mathematician has given them the figure of them? 
What architect has taught them to chooſe a firm 
place and build upon a ſolid foundation? What 
tender mother has adviſed them to cover the bot- 
tom with a ſoft and delicate ſubſtance, ſuch as down 
and cotton? And when theſe matters fail, who has 
ſuggeſted to them that ingenious charity, which 
Eads them to pluck off ſo many feathers from their 
own breaſts with their beaks, as is requiſite for the 
: Preparing a. convenient cradle for their young ? 


the ſecond place, what wildom has pointed 


out to every diſtin& kind a peculiar manner of 
building their neſts, ſo as to obſerve the ſame pre- 

- - cautions, though in a thouſand different ways? 
Who has commanded the ſwallow, the ſkilfulleſt 

of birds, to draw near to man and make choice of 

his houle where to build his neft, within his view, 

. without fear of his knowing it, and ſeeming rather 


to invite him to a — ab of his labour? Nei- 


ther does he build like other birds with little bits 
of ſticks and ſtubble, but employs cement and 
- mortar, and in ſo ſolid a manner, that it is requi- 


ſite to uſe ſome pains to demoliſh its work; and 
- x in all this it makes uſe of no other inftrument 


its beak. Reduce, if it is poſſible, the ableſt 


; architect to the ſmall bulk of this ſwallow, leave 
him all his knowledge and only à beak, and fee if 
be will have the ſame ſkill and the like ſucceſs. 


Thirdly, Who has made all the birds comprehend 


2 webs hatch their eggs by ſitting hone: 
- le? 


hat this neceſſity was indiſpenſab 


1 could p94 le 1 
_- fame time, and that if one went abroad to ſeek 
for food, the other muſt wait till it returns? Who 
has fixed in the calendar the expreſs number of 
8 ee is to 2 YE 
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Of Phileſophy. 241 
vertiſed them to aſſiſt the young, that are already 
formed, in coming out of the egg, by firſt break- 
ing the ſhell? And who has fo exactly inſtructed 
them in the very moinent that they never come be- 
fore it ? oo 3G. £5 00k gw 

Laſtly, who has given leſſons to all the birds 


upon the care they ought to take of their young, 


till ſuch time as they are grown up, and in a con- 
dition to provide for themſelves ? Who has made 
them to diſtinguiſh ſuch things as agree well with 
one ſpecies, but are prejudicial to another? And 
amongſt ſuch as are proper to the parents and un- 
fit for the young, who has made them to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch as are ſalutary? We know the tender- 
neſs of mothers and the carefulneſs of nurſes 
amongſt mankind, but I queſtion whether it ever 
came up to what we fee here. 

Who has taught ſeveral amongſt the birds that 
marvellous induftry of retaining food or water in 


their gullet, without ſwallowing either the one or 


the other, and preſerving them for their young, 
to whom this rt preparation ſerves inſtead of 


milk? 


Is it for the birds; O Lord, chat thou haſt 


joined together ſo many miracles, which they have 


no knowledge of? Is it for men, who give no at- 
rention to them? Is it for the curious, who are ſa- 
tisfied with admiring them, without carrying up 
their thoughts to thee? Or is it not rather viſible, 

that thy deſign has been to call us to thyſelf by 
ſuch a ſpectacle, to make us ſenſible of thy pro- 
vidence and infinite wiſdom, and to fill us with 
confidence in thy bounty, who watcheſt with ſo 
much care and tenderneſs over the birds, though 


two of them are ſold but for a farthing ? 


But let us ſet bounds to our obſervations upon the 


induſtry of birds, for the ſubject is infinite, and 


Vor. IV. hearken 


24 / Philijply. 
hear ken for a moment to the concert of their mu- 
ſick, the firſt praiſe which God received from na- 
ture, and the firſt ſong of thankſgiving, which 


was offered to him before man was formed. All 


their ſounds are different, but all harmonious, and 
all together compoſe a choir which men have but 

forrily imitated. One voice however, more ſtrong 
and melodious, is diſtinguiſhed among the reſt, 
and I find upon enquiry from whence it comes, 


* 


that it is a very ſmall bird, which is the organ of 
it. This leads me to conſider all the reſt of the 


ſinging tribe, and they alſo are all ſmall; the 
great ones being either wholly ignorant of muſick, 
or having a diſagreeable voice. Thus I every 
where find that what ſeems weak and ſmall has the 


beſt allotment, and the moſt gratitude. | 


Some of theſe little birds are extremely beautiful, 
hor can any thing be more rich or variegated than 


their feathers ;- but it muſt be owned, that all or- 


nament muſt give place to the finery of the pea- 


cock, upon which God has plentifully beſtowed 


all the riches which ſet off the reſt, and laviſned 
upon it with gold and azure all the ſhades of every 


other colour. This bird ſeems ſenſible of its ad- 


vantage, and looks as if deſigned to diſplay all 


its beauties to our eyes, when jt expoſes that ſplen- 
did circumference which ſets them in a full view. 


But this moſt pompous bird of all has a moſt 
diſagreeable cry, and is a proof, that with a very 
ſhining outſide there may be but a ſorry ſubſtance 
within, little gratitude and a great deal of vanity. - 
In examining the feathers of the reſt, I find 


one thing very ſingular in thoſe of the ſwans and 


_ other river fowl, for they are proof againſt the 
water, and continue always dry, and yet our eyes 
| = not diſcover either the artifice or difference of 

I look upon the feet of the ſame birds, and 


| obſerve - 
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obſerve webs there, the end for which they were 
deſigned they diſtinctly find out. But I am much 
aſtoniſhed: to ſee theſe birds ſo ſure, that they run 
no hazard by throwing themſelves into the water; 
whereas others, to whom God has not given the 
like feathers or feet, are never ſo raſh as to expoſe 
themſelves to it. Who has told the former. that they 


run no danger, and who keeps back the others 
from following their example? It is not unuſual 


to ſet duck eggs under a hen, which in this caſe is 


| deceived by her affection, and takes a foreign 


brood for her natural off-ſpring ; who take to the 
water as ſoon as they come out of the ſhell, nor can 
their pretended mother prevent them by her cluck- 
ing. She ſtands upon the brink in aſtoniſhment 
at their raſhneſs, and {till more at the ſucceſs of it. 
She finds herſelf violently tempted to follow them, 
and warmly expreſſes her impatience, but nothing is 


capable of carrying her to an indiſcretion which God 


has forbid her. The ſpectators are ſurprized at it, 


more or leſs in proportion to their underſtanding; 


for it is the want of light and underſtanding, when 


ſuch prodigies excite ſo little admiration, But 


it is rare that the ſpeCtators learn from this exam 


: ple, that we muſt be deſtined by Providence to 


1ſcharge the functions of a dangerous ſtate, and 
receive from it all that 1s requiſite for our ſecurity, 
and that it is a fatal raſhneſs for others to venture 
upon them, who have neither the ſame vocation 
nor the ſame talents. Mod COIs - 

IT ſhould never have done, ſhould I undertake 
to. conſider many like miracles with thoſe I have. 
here related. I ſhall content myſelf with one ob- 
ſervation more, which takes in ſeveral others and 
relates to ſuch birds as travel from one place to 

They have all their appointed time, which they 
do not paſs ; but this time is not the ſame for every 
„„ n ſpecies. 


ſpecies: Some wait for the winter, others the ſpring; 
ſome the ſummer, and others the autumn. There 
is amongſt every ſort a publick and general rule 
of government, which guides and retains every ſin- 
gle bird in its duty. Betore the general edict, there 
is none thinks of departing. After its publication, 
there is no one tarries behind. A kind of council 
fixes upon the day and grants a certain time to pre- 
pare: for it, after which they all take their flight; 
and ſo exact is their diſcipline, that the next day there 
is not a ſtraggler or deſerter to be found. Several 
people know no other bird but the ſwallow, that acts 
thus, but the fact is certain concerning ſeveral other 
kinds. Now I aſk, tho we had but the ſingle inſtance 
of the ſwallow, what news have they received from 
the countries whither they go in great companies, 

to be affured that they ſhall find all things there 
prepared for their reception ? I aſk, why they do 
not keep like other birds to the country where 
they have brought up their young, which have been 
ſo kindly treated in it? By what diſpoſition to tra- 
vel does this new brood, which knows no other 
than its native country, conſpire all at once to quit 
it? In what language is the ordinance publiſhed, 
which forbids all both old and new ſubjects of the 
republick to tarry beyond a certain day? and laſtly, 
by what ſigns do the principal magiſtrates know, 
that they ſhould run an extream hazard in expoſing 
themſelves to be prevented by a rigorous ſeaſon ? 
What other aniwer can be given to theſe queſtions 
than that of the prophet, O Lord how manifold 
are thy works,” in wiſdom haſt thou made them all? 


£20145; hy: | Land animals. | | 

I am obliged to abridge this ſubject, to put an 
end to this ſmall treatiſe which has inſenſibly grown 
e ß | 

4 _ 1 T he 


D 1 
The ſingle inſtance of the dog, ſhews us how 


capable God is of giving matter all the outward 
appearances of underſtanding, fidelity, friendſhip 


and gratitude, without the principle of them. As 


this example is known to all the world, I ſhall 
not dwell upon it. 

The actions of the bee are no leſs admirable. In- 
ſtead of contenting itſelf with ſucking the honey, 
which is better preſerved in the cups of flowers 
than any where elſe, and feeding upon it day by 
day, it lays up a proviſion for the whole year, and 
principally for the winter. It loads the little hooks 

which adorn its legs with all the wax and gum that 
it can carry, and in ſucking up the honey with the 
trunk which was fixed at the extrem ity of its head, 
it avoids the daubing of its wings, which it ſtands 
in need of to fly from r, to Place and to ca'y 
it home. 

If care is not taken to prepare a hive for it, 
it makes one itſelf in the hollow of ſome tree or 
rock ; there its firſt care is to form the comb, which 
it compoſes of ſmall equal cells, that they may be 


the better joined and leave no interval or ſpace be- 


tween. Then it pours out the honey pure and un- 
mixt into theſe ſmall reſervoirs, and how plentifully 
ſoever its magazines are filled, it takes no reſt, till 
che time of labour and harveſt is over. In this re- 
ublick there is no idleneſs, no avarice or ſelt-love, 
but all is in common. What is neceſſary is grant- 


ed to all, a ſuperfluity to none, and *tis for the 


publick good that their ſubſtance is preſerved. 


New 3 which would be a burthen to the 
ſtate, are ſent abroad. They know how to travel ; 


and are obliged by being diſmiſſed. 


Amongſt the beſt governed nations have we the 


copy of fo perfect a model of adminiſtration ? 


Can ſuch ſurprizing wiſdom be attributed to chance 
or a Mine cauſe? Or can we think theſe wonders 
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explained by ſaying, that inſtinct, nature, and f 

know not what, 1s the principle from whence they 

proceed? and is it not under theſe images, on one 
de ſo perfect and on the other ſo remote from 

matter, that God has taken a pleaſure of manifeſting 

what he is, and of teaching man what he ſhould 


be: ? 
ſembles it in many reſpects, except that a bee 


-enriches man, and the ant ſtrives all he can to im- 


poveriſh him by ſtealing from him. 
This little animal is informed, that the winter is 


long, and that the ripe corn is not a great while 


_ expoſed in the field. Thus the ant never ſleeps 
during harveſt, It draws along with the little in- 
ſtruments which are fixed to its head grains of 


corn, which are thrice as heavy as itſelf, and goes 


backward with them as well as it can. Sometimes 
it finds a friend by the way, which lends 1 its aſſi- 
ſtance, but never waits for it. 

The repoſitory, py all is publick, and no 


f, this repoſitory is — 7 up of ſeveral cham- 
bers, which communicate with each other by gal- 
leries, and which are all dug ſo deep that neither 


fl thinks of making a ſeparate proviſion for it- 
] 


the winter rains or ſnows can penetrate ſo 
.far. The ſubterraneous caverns ,of citadels are in- 
ventions by far more modern and leſs perfect, and 


thoſe who have endeavoured to deſtroy the habi- 
tations of ſuch ants, as have had leiſure to perfect 
them, have ſcarce ever ſucceeded : The branches 
of them are extended fo far that they do not feel 
all the injury that is offered them at firſt. 

When their granaries are full, and the winter 
| Amen on they ng oe 

= 0 


2 1 the naturaliſ makes induſtry of the apts, that t 
chro . . the <binter, 4 


Let us paſs from the bee to the ant, which re- 


prov 
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off the two ends of it, and thereby hindering it 
to ſprout. Thus their firſt food is no other than 
a care for futurity, and what they are determined 


, 


to rather by prudence than neceſſity. 
Thus we ſee what an incomprehenſible fund of in- 
duſtry God has placed in this little animal. Thus 
has he given it a kind of prophetick underſtand- 
ing, to oblige us to recur to him, to whom alone 
$it belongs to work ſuch prodigies, who cannot in 
my opinion more ſenſibly ſhew us, that he is the 
ſource of wiſdom, than by joining together ſo ma- 
ny circumſtances of it in ſo ſmall a bulk of mat- 
ter, which has no more than the appearance of it, 
Can we ſufficiently admire the induſtry of certain 
animals, who ſpin with ſuch art and delicacy,. that 
all appears to be the effect of thought and a ma- 
thematical ſcheme? Who has taught the ſpider, an 
animal in other reſpects ſo contemptible, to form 
ſuch fine threads ſo equal and ſo artfully ſuſpended ? 
Who has learnt it to begin with fixing them to 
certain points, to join them all in one common 
center, to draw them firſt in a right line, and then 
to ſtrengthen them by circles exactly parallel? 
Who has told it, that theſe threads ſhould be a 
ſnare to catch other animals that have wings, and 
that it could not come at them but by ſtratagem ? 
Who has appointed him his place in the center, 
where all the lines meet, and where *tis neceſſarily 
informed by the lighteſt motion, that ſome prey 1s 
fallen into his nets? Laſtly, who has told him, that 
his firſt care then ſhould be to embarraſs the wings 
of that imprudent prey, by new threads, for fear 
it ſhould ſtill have left ſome liberty of diſengaging 
and defending itlelf, e 5h A 


prevent it from growing by flioned by ſome perſons, cube ab- 
Giting off the end. Lib. xi. c. folutely deny, that the ants lay 
30. Jer this fad is now que- up any n. 
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All the world is a witneſs of the labours of the 
ſilkworm. But have the moſt skilful artiſts hither- 
o been able . to. imitate them? Have they found 
out the ſecret of drawing ſo fine a thread, fo 
ſtrong, ſo even, ſs bright and uniform? Have they 
any materials of greater value than this thread for 
making the richeſt ſtuffs? Do they know how this 
worm converts the juice of the leaf into golden | 
threads? Can they give a reaſon, why a liquid mats 
ter before it has taken the air, ſhould grow ſtrong 
and lengthen itſelf in infinitum,. as ſoon as it comes 
into it? Can any of them explain, how this worm 
is taught to form itſelf a retreat under the num- 
berleſs turnings and windings of ſilk, which have 
flowed from itſelf, and how in this rich grave it 
finds a kind of reſur rection, which gives it the 
wings, its firſt birth had refuſed it? 

Every crawling worm becomes a kind of fly, 
gnat or butterfly; and firſt every fly has crawled in 
its original, and been a kind of worm, caterpillar or 
inſect, before it had wings; and the middle ſtate 
between thele two extremes of elevation and mean- 
neſs is the time, when the animal becomes hooded 
like a bean, which is done a great number of 
ways, but always in a manner uniform to every 
ſpecies. _ | 
1, hall conclude this treatiſe with ſome obſerva- 

tion upon a ſmall animal which deſerves our utmoſt 
u. Its name is formicalev. It's of an ugly 
figure and looks as if it was but half finiſhed ; it 
is el a eruel diſpoſition, for it lives only upon the 
blood of its prey, and its ſole occupation is to 
lay traps for it, Its artifice is beſt ſeen by 1 
ſuch an animal i in one's cloſct. 
It is put into an earthen veſſel full of very fine 
fand, in which it preſently hides itſelf, When it is 
chere, it forms in the ſand the ſhape of à cone re- 


ws with an exact and nn OPEN > 


and ; 
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and takes up its reſidence in the point of the cone, 
which is the center of it, but ſtill keeping itſelf co- 
vered. If any ant, or fly with its wings taken off, is 
placed at the entrance of the cone, this little animal, 
which one would not judge capable of the leaſt effort, 
throws ſand forcibly with its head upon the prey 
it has got an intelligence of, in order to ſtun it 
and drag it down to the bottom, where it lies con- 
cealed. Then he comes out from the place of his 
retreat, and after he has quenched his thirſt, he 
throws away the carcaſe, which might render his 
cruelty ſuſpe&ted. . akin, So Þ dei 17; 

If one would have the pleaſure of. ſeeing him 
labour a ſecond time, it is but filling up the cone 
by ſtirring the veſſel, and *tis ſurprizing to fee 
with what diligence the little beaſt makes a new 
figure as large and regular as the former. 
How much reaſoning is here required, if this 

workmanſhip was founded upon reaſoning? Can a 
mathematician think more curiouſly, and be better 
acquainted with the nature of the cone, of the ſand, 
of the . motions and the conveyance of their ſound 
from the center to every part of the circumference ? 
Tt is certain that this beaſt muſt reaſon, or ſome 
one for it, But the wonder is not, either that it 
ſhould reaſon, or a foreign principle reaſon for it, 
but that this principle ould cauſe all this to be 
executed by organs, which move of themſelves, 
and ſeem to act only by an inward principle. 
I muft not omit that the formicaleo, of which 1 
have Juſt ſpoken, is transformed into a great and 
beautiful fly from the little and ugly thing it was 
before, and is no longer of the ſame ſanguine hu- 
mour, when it has caſt off its firſt skin. 1 
The uſefulneſs of theſe phyſical obſervations. © 
ble theſe phyſical obſervations, and a" great many 
So 4 AL EL: 
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others of the like nature are to adorn and enrich 
the mind of a young man, to make him atten- 
tive to the effects of nature, which are conſtantl 

before our eyes, and preſent themſelves to us almo 

every moment without our reflecting upon them, 
to teach him a thoufand curious points relating to 
ſciences, arts and profeſſions, ſuch as chymiſtry, 
anatomy, botany, painting, navagation,. &c. To 
give him a taſte for gardening, planting, the 
country and walking, which is by no means a 
matter of indifference, to enable him to make an 


agreeable in converſation, and not be under 
à neceſſity either of holding his tongue or talking 
only of trifles. 3 5 


I call this ſcience the phyſicks of children, be- 
cauſe in reality we may begin to teach it them from 
their infancy, but ſtill with a view to their weakneſs, 
and laying nothing before them beyond their capa- 
city, either as to facts or to the reflections that are 
joined to them. Tis incredible how this ſmall ex- 
erciſe regularly continued from the age of ſix or 
even years, to that of twelye or fifteen, but ſtill 
under the name and notion of a diverſion and not 
a ſtudy, would fill the mind of the boys with uſe- 
full and agreeable knowledge, and prepare them 
for that ftudy of phyſicks, which is proper only 
But, fome one will fay, where ſhall we find ma- 
ſters capable of giving a child theſe inſtructions, 
which x. beſt amongſt them are oft very ignorant 
of, and which require a large extent of knowledge? 
The matter is not ſo difficult as they may be apt to 
imagine. » Tully ſaid jeſtingly in an oration, 
wherein he undertook to leſſen the ſtudy of the 
law, that if they vexed him, as full of buſineſs as 


aaque, ſi mihi, homini juriſconſultum eſſe profitebor. 
. vehementer Occupato , hey + Pro Muren. n. 28. Nin 


| chum moveritis, triduo me 
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* he was, he would become a lawyer in three days. 
I might almoſt ſay the ſame thing not of the phyſicks 
of the learned, which is a very profound ſcien 

but of that which I am here ſpeaking of. It re- 
quires no more than to run over the books, in 
which this kind of obſervations are to be found, 
ſuch as for inſtance are the memoirs of the academy 


of ſciences where we meet with abundance of very 


curious remarks upon this ſubject. I have ſeen boys, 
who have been public kly examined in the fourth book 


of Virgil's Georgicks, make a wonderful uſe of what 


is ſaid in theſe memoirs upon the little but admirable 
republick of the bees. A maſter, that is curious and 
ſtudious, will apply to perſons of skill, to know what 
books he muſt conſult upon each ſubje&t. Theſe 
books he borrows or ſeeks for in the publick libra- 
ries; he reads them over and makes extracts from 
them, and thereby puts himſelf in a condition of 
teaching his ſcholars abundance of curious points, 
and he has ſeven or eight years before him, where- 


in to make this ſmall collection. To ſucceed in 


it there is nothing wanting but inclination. 


e TIC LE che FOUR TH. 
Pbilgepby ſerves to inſpire a great rejpert fur 


e 4 
5 A LL that I have hitherto ſaid of phyſicks very 
clearly ſhews, that one of the great effects 


and the moſt eſſential fruit of philoſophy, is to 


| raiſe man to the knowledge of the greatneſs, power, 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to render him atten- 


tive to his providence, to teach him to aſcend up 


to him by the conſideration of the wonderful works 
of nature, to make him ſenſible of his benefits, and 


point out to him ſubjects of praiſe and thankſgiving. 


Me learn from God himſelf beth in the Old and 
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New Teſtament, that this is the proper uſe we ought 
to make of the creatures, who all teach us our duty. 
BY ſends the ſluggard in the ſcriptures to the 
t, to learn induſtry frem it; 1 The ungrateful 
to the ox and aſs, who make a grateful return for | 
their maſter's care; * The inconſiderate to the 
ſtork and the ſwallow, who know their appointed 
times. * Jeſus Chriſt lays down the conſideration 
of the lilies of the fields as an inſtruction to all 
mankind, to teach them abſolutely to rely upon 
the cares of a Providence, Which is at the fame 
time watchful over all, plentiful in goodneſs and 
almighty. We ſhould therefore -not anſwer the 
intentions of Divine Wiſdom, and fail in the moſt 
eſſential of a maſter's duty, if we did not ob- 
ſerve to the boys the ſenſible footſteps of the Deity 
in all the creatures, —— to draw 
himſelf there in ſuch lively colours, and point out 
our duty in them. 
In the account the ſcripture gives us of the cre- 
ation of the world, it is often faid that > God ap- 
ig and if I may venture to fay it admired 
own works, to teach us how great an admiration 
they ought to "raiſe.in us, how much we ought to 
ſtudy them, and what reflections they deſerve, 
and to reproach us at the ſame time with our ſtu- 
pidity in not employing our thoughts about them, 
our ingratitude in not returning thanks for them, 
and our ignorance and weakneſs, though we live 
in the midſt of the moſt aſtoniſhing prodigies, and 
are ourſelves one of the moſt incomprehenſible. 
It is not natural philoſophy alone, which afſiſts 
us n 8 00.3 the 1255 
have ſaid e principles of morality drawn from 
8 * to ſhew us how pro- 


| 1 
| pP. vi. 6. 92 b 4rd God faw every thing 
| V. i 


Jerem. viii. 7. that be had made, and 
1 ; ne. 30. 12 it was very good. Gen. i. 3: 
| . "wy 5 : per 
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per that branch of philoſophy is to inſpire us with 
a great reſpect for religion. . 

Can any thing be more likely to imprint it 
deeply in the minds of youth, and to lay ſuch ſo- 
lid foundations as are capable to ſtand againſt the 
torrent of incredulity and libertiniſm, than the fa- 
mous queſtions in metaphyſicks, concerning the ex- 
iſtence of a God, and the immortality of the ſoul? 
But the greateſt and moſt important ſervice that 

philoſophy can do for man, 1s to diſpoſe him to re- 
ceive whatever 1s taught by Divine Revelation with 
docility and reſpect. It particularly takes care to 
make him comprehend, that every thing muſt be 
filent before God, reaſon as well as ſenſe, as nothing 
is more reaſonable than to give ear to him, when 
be ſpeaks, < 1p/i de ſe Deo credendum eft ; that it 
muſt not therefore ſeem ſtrange to reaſon that it is 
made to ſubmit to authority in ſuch ſciences, as treat- 
ing of ſubjects ſuperior to reaſon muſt be guided by 
another light, which can be only that of Divine Au- 
thority ; that as in the very order of nature there are 
a thouſand things which human underſtanding can- 
not comprehend, tho* beheld with human eyes, there 
is ſtill greater reaſon to reſpect the veils, which it 
| has pleaſed God to throw over the myſteries of reli- 
gion; that laſtly, God would ceaſe to be what he is, 
if he was not incomprehenſible, and that his wonder- 
ful works would no longer deſerve that name, if 
human underſtanding could attain to them. | 
Theſe are the leſſons which philoſophy gives to 
youth, not reſtleſs, bold and vain philoſophy, fuch 
as 4St. Paul adviſes the faithful to guard againſt, 
and which by explaining what it believes oft diſ- 
annuls what it ought to believe; but a wiſe and ſo- 
lid philoſophy, founded upon the principles and 
pureſt lights of natural reaſon. TY 
© Hilary. lib. iv. de Trinit, ctit, after the tradition of men, 

* Beware left any man ſpoil after the rudiments of the world, 

you thro philoſophy and vain de and nat after Chriſt, Book 
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BOOK the SIXTH. 


Of the government of the Cla ſes and 
Colleges. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


In the firſt T ſhall ſhew the importance of 


the good education of youth; in the ſecond I ſhall 
enquire whether publick inſtruction 1s preteens 


3 private. 


ARTICLE the FIRST. 


The importance of the good education of youth. 
HE education of youth has been ever con- 


ſidered by the great philoſophers and the 
moſt famous lawgivers as the moſt certain ſource 


of the tranquillity and happineſs both of private 


families and of ſtates and empires. For what elle, 


in ſhort, is a republick or kingdom, but a large 
body, whoſe health and ſtrength depend upon the 


like circumſtances of private families, which are the 
members and parts of it, and none of which can 


fail in the diſcharge of their function, but the whole 


body muſt ſuffer for it? Now what is it but good 
education which enables all the citizens, and great 
men, and Princes above the reſt, to perform their 


different functions in a deſerving manner? Is it 
not evident that youth are as the nurſery of the 


ſtate ? That it is renewed and perpetuated by them 2 
Tbat from among them all the fathers of families, 


all * and miniſters in a word, all perſons 
| LT placed 


H Is intodution ſhall contain two articles. 
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placed in authority and power are taken? And is it 
not certain that the good education of thoſe, who 
are one day to fill thoſe places, will have an in- 
fluence over the whole body of the ſtate, and be- 
come, in a manner, the ſpirit and general character 
of the whole nation? | WS 
The laws indeed are the foundation of empires, and 
by preſerving a regularity and good order in them, 
they keep them in peace and tranquillity. But 
whence have the laws themſelves that force and 
vigour, but from good education, which trains up 
men in ſubjection to them, without which they are 


but a feeble barrier againſt the paſſions of man- 


5 
Þ 


kind? | 
Quid leges fine moribus vane proficiunt ? 


f Plutarch makes a judicious reflection on this 
ſubject, which well deſerves to be conſidered : *Tis 
in Pals of Lycurgus. This wiſe lawgiver, 
« 8 ſays he, did not think it convenient to ſet down 
his laws in writing, as judging that the ſtrongeſt 
«<< and moſt effectual means of making cities happy 
and people virtuous, was the impreſſion that was 
„ made in the manners of the citizens, and ren- 
c dered familiar and eaſy to them, by cuſtom © 
and habit, For the principles which education 
c has engraven in their minds, continue firm and 
cc unſhaken, as being founded upon an inward 
c conviction, and even upon the will, which is 
* always a much ſtronger and more laſting tye than 
* that of force; inſomuch that this education be- 
comes the rule of youth, and ſerves them inſtead 


of a lawgiver. | 


© FHorat. Od. xxv. lib. iii. mirror vhs 1 «& pou 
In vit. Lycurg. Eg orra gi 36, men ? 
8 „O Ad Tar SPN perTHA- c rñ̃ m0 b. Ariſt. Ib. v. Po- 
Ter vννι bei Irs lit. cap. ix. 
Here, 
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lere, in my opinion, we have the juſteſt notion 
that can be given of the difference there is between 
the laws and education. N 
The law, when it ſtands be, is a We ala 5 
imperious miſtreſs, &vayzy, Which lays a man under 
reſtraint in what he holds moſt dear, and whereof 
he is moſt jealous ; I mean his liberty, which tor- 
ments and contradicts him in every thing, is h deaf 
to his remonſtrances and deſires, never yields to 
any relaxation, I ſpeaks always in a threatning 
tone, and preſents him only with correction. Thus 
It is not ſurprizing that men ſhould ſhake off this 
yoke, as ſoon as ever they can without puniſh- 
ment, and that giving ear no longer to its trouble- 
ſome directions, they ſhould . give themſelves up 
to follow their natural inclinations, which the law 
had only reſtrained, without changing or deſtroy- 
r J 
But the caſe is far otherwiſe with education. Tis 
a miſtreſs that is gentle and engaging, an enemy to 
violence and conſtraint, which loves only to act 
by motives of perſuaſion, which endeavours to 
make its inſtructions reliſhed, by ſpeaking always 
with reaſon and truth, and tends only to make 
virtue more eaſy, by making it more amiable. 
Its lectures, which begin almoſt as ſoon as a 
child is born, grow up and gather ſtrength with 
it, in time take deep root, ſoon paſs from the 
memory and underſtanding to the heart, are daily 
imprinted in his manners by practice and habit, be. 
come a ſecond nature in him, which is ſcarce poſ- 
ible to be changed, and do the office of a preſent 
legiſlator all the reſt of his life, putting him in mind 


» Leges, ne ine vo- Peœna metuſque aberant, 
rabilem eſſe . . nihil laxa- nec verba minantia fixo ære 
menti, nec veniz habere, ſi legebantur. —Ow74.4ib. ii. Me- 
modum exceſſeris. E. lib. ii. tam. *Tis.a beautiful deſnition 
"= | of the laws Verba minantia. 
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of his duty. upon every occaſion, and engaging him 
to the practice of it. H waidevors vouodirs r 

eeyateror ata ixarov avTAY. | 

We mult not wonder, after this, that the antients 
have recommended the education of youth with 
ſo much care, and looked upon it as the ſureſt 
means of making an empire ſtable and flouriſhing. 
k It was a capital maxim with them, that children 
are 0 the property of the republic k than their 
and that thus their education ſhould not 

2 iven up to their fancies, but be intruſted to the 
cio. of the repuhlick ; that for this reaſon chil- 
dren ought to be brought up, not in private and in 
their fathers houſes, but in publick, by common 
maſters and under the ſame diſcipline, that they may 
be early inſpired with a love for their country, reſpect 
for its laws, and reliſh for the principles and maxims 
of the ſtate wherein they are to live. For every 
| Pac of government has its peculiar genius. The 

ſpirit and character of a republick is very different 

Fa rom that of a monarchy. Now this ſpirit and cha- 
rafter are only to be imbibed by education. 
It is in conſequence of the principles I have laid 
- down, that Lycurgus, Plato, Ariſtotle, and in a 
word, all that have left us any rules of government 
have declared that the principal and moſt eſſential 
duty of a magiſtrate, a miniſter, a. lawgiver and 
a Prince, is to watch over the good education, firſt 
of their own children, who often ſucceed in their 
ſtead, and then of the citizens in general, who 
form the body of the republick ; and they obſerve 
that the whale. diſorder of ſtates ariſes only from the 
negligence of this two-fold duty. 

Plato quotes an illuſtrious example of it in the 
perſon of the famous Cyrus, the molt accompliſh- 
ed Prince we read of in antient hiſtory. He 
wanted none of the talents which were requiſite to 

* Ariſt. Polit. lib. viii. * i. Pla . ui. h © + 

Vos. IV. * make 
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make a great man, excepting that we are here 
ſpeaking of. Being wholly taken up with his 
conqueſts he intruſted the education of his children 
with the n women. Theſe young Princes were there- 
fore brought up, not after the rough and ſevere 
diſcipline of the Perſians, which had fo well ſuc- 
ceeded in Cyrus their father, but after the manner 
of the Medes; that is, in luxury, ſoftneſs and plea- 
ſures. No body ventured to contradict them 1 
any thing. Their ears were open only to praiſe 
and flattery ; every thing bent their knee and bowed 
low before them. And it was thought to become their 
grandeur, to put an infinite diſtance between them 
and the reſt of mankind, as though they had been 
of a different ſpecies from them. u Such an edu- 
cation, ſo remote from all reproof and correction, 
had, ſays Plato, the ſucceſs which was to be ex- 
pected from it. The two Princes, prefently after 
the death of Cyrus, took up arms againſt each 
oqher, as not being able to bear either a ſuperior or 
an equal; and Cambyſes, grown abſolute maſter, 
by the death of his brother, ran furiouſly into all 
forts of exceſs, and reduced the Perſian empire to 
the bri-k of ruin. Cyrus leſt him a vaſt extent 
of provinces, immenſe revenues, and armies with- 
out number; but all this turned to his ruin, for 
want of another benefit far more valuable, which 
he neglected to leave him, I mean a good educa- 
This judicious remark of Plato concerning Cyrus, 
entirely eſcaped me in reading the hiſtory of him 
by Xenophon. Nor did I reflect that this hiſtorian 
is abſolutely ſilent upon the education of this Prince's | 
children; whereas he largely deſcribes the excellent 
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manner, in which .the Perſian youth were brought 


up, and Cyrus himſelf amongſt the reſt. Tis the 


. fault a Prince can be guilty of. 


Philip King of Macedon behaved in a very dif- 


» 


ferent. manner. Upon the birth of his ſon, when 


| engaged in the midſt | of his conqueſts, . and at the 


time of his greateſt atchievements, he wrote Ariſto- 
tle the following letter. I give you notice that I 
c have a ſon born to me, but I am not ſo much 
0 "Ped to the Gods for his birth, as for the hap- 


ineſs that he is come into the world, whilſt there 


« is an Ariſtotle living. For I hope that being, 
brought up under your direction, and by your 
« care, he may deſerve the glory of his father 
e and the empire which I ſhall leave him.” This 
was talking and thinking like a great Prince, who 
was thoroughly acquainted with the importance of 


a good education. Alexander had the fame ſen- 


timents. An hiſtorian obſerves » that he loved A- 
riſtotle no leſs than his own father, becauſe, he ſaid, 
he wa, indebted to the one for living, and to the 
other for living well. 

If it is a great fault in a Prince not to take 


care of the education of his own children, it is no 


leſs blameable to neglect that of the citizens in general. 
Plutarch very judiciouſly obſerves in the parallel 
he draws between Lycurgus and Numa, that it was 
a like negligence which rendered all the good de- 
figns and great inſtitutions of the latter uſeleſs. 
The paſſage is very remarkable. All the la- 
e bour of Numa, . ſays he, who, took pains only 
<< to maintain the peace and tranquillity of Rome, 
« vaniſhed with him; and he was no ſooner dead 
„than the temple of Janus, which he had con- 
0 « Rantly, kept This, , f if he had og, held there 
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the dæmon of war confined in chains, was 
e immediately opened again, and all Italy filled 
« with blood and ſlaughter. Thus the colt beau- 
<« tiful and beſt of his inſtitutions was but of ſhort 
& continuance, as it wanted the ſole tye capable of 
maintaining it, which was the education of P 

It was the oppoſite conduct which ſo long 
ſeryed the laws of Lycurgus in full force. . 
© as the fame Plutarch obſerves, the religion of 
0 an oath, which he required of the ae bo- 
« nians, would have been but a weak ſupport af- 
e ter his death, if by education he had. not im- 
<« printed 9 2 laws in their manners. It had made : 
« them ſuck in the love of his form of zovern- 
« ment almoſt with their milk, by making it 
in a manner familiar and natural to them. Thus 
& ye ſee the principal of his ordinances were kept for 
&« above five hundred years like a good and a ſtrong 
dye, which had e the very ſubſtance of 
r 

All theſe great men of antiquit) 7 were therefore 
perſuaded, as Plutarch obſerves of Lycurgus in par- 
ticular, . that the moſt eſſential duty of a lawgiver, 
and ſo of a Prince, was to eftabliſh good ru es for 
the education of „ and to ſee that the) were 
exactly obſerved. It is ſurprizing to ſee how far they 
carried their care and watchfulneſs upon this Pact. 
They adviſed to uſe precautions in the choice of ſuch 
perſons as Were to take care of © children from their 
very birth, and it is plain that Quin has taken 
what he has ſaid upon this ſubje& from Plato and 
n pe in in Fhat 8 5 to nurſes. 4 He 


* 


2 5 - imbuas _ 
haud dubie prior ratio eſt: rec- lores, quibus fimplex ille can- 


tamen etiam loquantur.. . ... dor mutatus eſt, elui poſſunt. 
Natura enim tenaciſſimi ſumus Et hæc ipſa magis pertinaciter 
| eorum quæ fudibus annis per- hærent, ſunt. 


cepimns: ut ſapor * Ruintil, lib. 1. cap. 3 
oe” requires 
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requires with thoſe wiſe philoſophers, that in the 
choice that is made of them care ſhould not only 


be taken that they had no bad ways of ſpeaking, 


but withal that a ſpecial regard ſhould be had to 
their manners and diſpoſition, and the reaſon he 
gives for it is admirable. For what is learnt, 
«© ſays he, at that age is eaſily imprinted in the 
4 mind and leaves deep marks behind it, which 
«© are not eaſily to be obliterated. As in the caſe 
of a new veſſel, which long preſerves a tincture 
« of the firſt liquor that was poured into it; and 
& like wool, which can never recover its firſt white- 
« neſs, after it has been once dyed ; and the mis- 
e fortune is that bad habits laſt longer than good 
„ | 7 

r *Tis for the ſame reaſon, that theſe philoſophers 
look upon it as one of the moſt eſſential duties of 
thoſe, who are inſtruſted with the education of chil- 
dren, to remove from them as far as poſſible the 
flaves and domeſticks, whoſe diſcourſes and exam- 
ples may be prejudicial to them. ne: 
To this they add a piece of advice, which will 
condemn a great many Chriſtian fathers and ma- 
ſters. They require that not only the boys ſhould 
be diſallowed to read any comedies, or be preſent 


* 


at any theatrical ſhow, before they arrive at a cer- 
tain age, but that all pictures, ſculptures or tape- 


ſtry, which may lay any indecent and dangerous 
image before the eyes of their children ſhould be 


abſolutely baniſhed their cities. They deſire that 
the magiſtrates ſhould carefully watch over the exe- 


cution of this ordinance, and that they ſhould oblige 


the workmen, even ſuch AS Were molt induſtrious, 
12 70 refuſed to ſubmit to it, to carry their fatal 
{kill to ſome other place. They were perſuaded 


that from ſuch objects as theſe, that were adapted 


to flatter the paſſions and feed deſire, there aroſe a 
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kind of contagious and peſtilential air, that was at 
 Tength inſenſibly capable of infecting the maſters. 
"themſelves, who breathe it every moment without 
fear and precaution ; and that theſe objects were like 
"x ſo many poiſoned flowers, which exhale a deadly 
Wo "odour, that was the more to be feared, as it was the 
1 leſs diſtruſted, and even appeared agreeable, Theſe 
= wiſe philoſophers require oh the other hand, that 
f every thing in a city ſhould teach and inſpire virtue, 
_ . Inſcriptions, pictures, ſtatues, plays and conver- 
- ations ; and that from every thing that is preſented 
to the ſenſes, and ſhould ftrike the eyes and ears, 
14 there ſhould be formed a kind of falutary air and 
ol breath which ſhould imperceptibly inſinuate itſelf 
is into the ſoul of the children, and aided and aſſiſted 
4 by the inſtruction of the maſter, ſhould incline them 


i tom their tendereſt years to the love of probity and 
=o aà regard for honeſty. There is a beauty and deli- 
= cacy in the original expreſſion which no other lan- 
guage is capable of; and tho” this paſſage be ſome- 
what long, I have thought proper to 9585 a great 
part of it to give ſome idea of Plato's ſtyle. 
I ſhall now return to my ſubject, and conclude 
this firſt article, with deſiring the reader to conſider, 
"how the Pagans themſelves ever looked upon the 
4 care of the education of children, as the moſt eſ- 
fetal uy of parens, magiſrae and Princes, a 
= it is of the laſt importance for all the reſt of their 
= - lives to have good principles inſtilled into them 


1 from the beginning. In ſhort, while their minds 
ö are yet tender and flexible, they may be turned and 
managed as we pleaſe; whereas age and long habit 
will make faults almoſt incorrigible. * Frangas enim 
cilius quam corrigas, que in pravum induruerunt, 


Nod 
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ARTICLE the SECOND. 


4 hether a en or public education r to be 
| preferred. 8 


URING the whole time I have been n | 
Der in the education of youth, being thoroughly 
ſenſible of the dangers which occur both in private 
houſes and great ſchools, I have never preſumed 
to give advice upon this ſubject, and have ever 
been content with applying my ſelf as carefully as 
I could to the inſtruction of the boys, which Di- 
vine Providence committed to my care. I think J 
ought {till to obſerve the ſame neutrality, and leave 
it to the prudence of parents to decide a queſtion, 
which certainly admits of great difficulties on both 
ſides. _ 

v Quintilian fas diſcourſed upon this point with 
great prolixity and eloquence, The paſſage is one 
of the moſt beautiful in his work, and deſerves to 
be read in the original. I ſhall here give an extract 

„ i ee 
He begins with anſwering two obj tions, which 
are uſually made againſt publick ſchools. 
The firſt relates to purity of morals which they 
| pretend i is here expoſed to the greateſt dangers. Was 
this the caſe, he thinks we ſhould not heſitate a 
moment; the care of living well being mnfinkeely 
preferable to that of ſpeaking well. But, he fays, 
the danger. is equal on both ſides ; that the whole 
depends upon the natural diſpoſition of the children, 
and the care that is taken of their education; that 
uſually the evil ſprings from the parents themſelves, 
by the bad examples they ſer their children. They 
every day, Gays he, hear and ſee ſuch things, as they 


u Qxintil. FP ben 1. honeſte quamyel optime dice 
” | Poor em ratio vivendi di videretur. 
| S 4 | ought 
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ought to be ignorant of all their life long. * All 
this paſſes into habit and ſoon after into nature, 
The poor children find themſelves vicious before 
they know what vice is. Thus breathing no- 
thing but luxury and pleaſure, they do not take 
their irregularity from the ſchools, but bring ic 
thither. 
Ihe ſecond objection concerns the advancement 
in their ſtudies, which muſt be greater in a private 
houſe, where the maſter has but one ſcholar to in- 
ſtrut. Quintilian does not allow it for ſeveral rea- 
ſons, which he lays down, but he adds, that this in- 
convenience, tho? it were real, is abundantly repaired 
by the great advantages, which follow upon a pub- 
lick education. 
Firſt a publick education emboldens a young 
man, gives him courage, early accuſtoms him not 
to be afraid of being looked upon, and cures him 
of a certain puſillanimity, which naturally attends 
a private and retired life; whereas in ſecret he uſu- 
ally grows languid and dejected, he grows ruſty, 
as I may ſay, or elſe falls into an oppoſite extreme, 
becomes conceited, ſetting a greater value upon, 
Himſelf than upon others, from having no f 
to compare himſelf with. 
a, and 3. In a publick ſchool there are ac 
quaintances formed, which often laſt as long as they 
live, and there is a certain knowled e of the world 


to be gained, which ſociety alone can rocure. Quin- 7 


* Fi it ex his conſuetudo, de. 
| inde natura. Diſcunt hc mi- 


ſeri, antequam ſciant vitia eſſe 


Em 
in Kholas aff afferunt. 


Ante omnia futurus ofubor; 


cui in maxima celebritate & 
in media reip. luce vivendum 
_ aſſueſcat j * à tener non 
* LES, ; oh. 


1 be ue illa 
ſolitaria & velut umbratili vita 

leſcere. Excitanda mens & 
attollenda ſemper eſt, quæ in 


hujuſmodi ſecretis aut langueſ- 


cit, & quendam velut in opa- 


co fitum ducit; aut contra tu- 


meſcit inani perſuaſione. Ne- 
ceſſe eſt enim ſibi nimium tri- 
buat, qui ſe nemini comparat. 

Bunn 


the greateſt virtues and difficult undertakings. 
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tilian does not inſiſt much upon theſe two advan- 
tages, and ſeems to ſet no great value on them. 

4. The great advantage of ſchools is emulation. 
A child there improves both by what is ſaid to him- 
ſelf and what is faid to others. He will every day 
ſee his maſter approve one thing and correct ano- 
ther, blame the 1dleneſs of this boy and commend 
the diligence of that, and will be the better for it 
all. The love of glory will ſerve him as a ſpur 


to labour. He will be aſhamed to be behind-hand 


with his equals, and will take pains to excell the 
moſt forward. A good ſcholar will uſe his utmoſt 

endeavours to be the firſt in his form and carry 
the prize. **Tis this which gives ardour to young 
minds, and a noble emulation well managed without 
any intermixture of malice, envy and pride, is one 
of the beſt means to lead them to the exerciſe. of 


* 


5. Another advantage, which is farther to be 
found in ſchools, is that a young man meets with 
ſuch models among his companions as are within his 
reach, ſuch as he flatters himſelf he may be able 
to come up to, and does not deſpair of one day ſur- 
paſſing. Whereas, if he was alone it would be pre- 
ſumption in him to compare himſelf with his ma- 
9” 1 | | 
6. Laſtly, a maſter who has a numerous auditory, 
exerts himſelf quite otherwiſe than he who having 
but one ſcholar, can ſpeak only coldly to him and in 
the way of converſation. Now it is incredible how 
ſerviceable this fire and vivacity of a maſter, who 
in explaining the beautiful paſſages of an author 
grows warm and tranſported, is, not only to make 
the boys attentive, but likewiſe to inſpire them with 
the ſame taſte and ſentiments, as he feels, who is 


_ - ® Accendunt omnia hæc ani- ambitio, frequenter tamen cau- 
mos: & licet ipſa vitium fit fa virtutum eſt. © 
Quintilian 


and being leſs ſollicitous about their ch 
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intilian does not fail to obſerve, that the opi- 
nion which he maintains is confirmed by general 


cuſtom, and the authority of the moſt eſteemed | 


authors, and moſt famous legiſlators. 
I might add, that this conduct has no lefs regu- Þ| 
larly been obſerved ſince the time of . and 
amongſt Chriſtians. Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ſupplies 
us with abundance of examples. That of St. Baſil 
and St. Gregory Nazianzen is known to all the 
world. I ſhall give the particulars of it at the 
cloſe of this volume, and ſhall now only obſerve 
that the families of theſe two illuſtrious friends 
were the moſt Chriſtian, that were then in the 
church. They thought however they might com- 
mit the deareſt treaſure they had in the world to 
the publick ſchools, and God bleſſed their pious 
intentions with a ſucceſs, which ſurpaſſed all their 
expectations. Shall we venture to charge this con- 
duct with imprudence and preſumption ? 
On the other ſide, may we venture to condemn 
the religious fearfulneſs of Chriſtian parents, who 
upon ſeeing the dangers which occur in colleges 
(and it muſt be owned too that they are Aon ones) 
udren's im- 
provement, in the ſciences, than to preſerve to 
them the precious and ineſtimable treaſure of their 
innocence, determine to bring them up under their 
own inſpection in a family, where they may hear 
nought but wiſe diſcourſe, where they ſhall ſec 
nought but good examples, and from whence what- 
ever may be capable of corrupting the purity of 
their morals is carefully removed as much as poſſi- 
ble. There are now certainly ſome ſuch houſes, 
but the number of them 1s very few. 
Beſides the two uſual methods of bringing up 
youth, the boarding them out at publick ſchools, 
or inſtructing them in private; there is a third, 
which holds the middle place and ſeems to join 
E : the 
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the other two; and this is, to ſend children to 


ſchool to improve by the emulation of the claſſes, 


and keeping them at home the reſt of the time. 

By this means perhaps they avoid a part of the 
dangers, as they are alſo deprived of one part of 
the advantages of the college, amongſt which we 
ought certainly to reckon the order, regularity and 

diſcipline, which by the found of a clock points 
out all the exerciſes of the day in an uniform manner, 
and the ſimplicity and frugality of their way of 
'ving, which are very different from the indulgence 
of their father's houſes, and ſerve only to render 


them too nice and tender. This obſervation is 


made by an illuſtrious magiſtrate in times paſt, 
in a paſſage which I have quoted in the firſt vo- 
lume of this work. My father, ſays this ma- 
„ piſtrate, ſaid he had two views in the edu- 
« cation of the college; the one was the gay and 
innocent converſation of the boys; the other 
« was the ſchool diſcipline, to make us forget the 
= endearments of our home, and as it were to 
„ cleanſe us in freſh water. I think thoſe eighteen 
months I ſpent at college were of great ſervice 
„ to me——l learnt the frugal life of the ſcholars 

« and how to portion out my time.” 
Another advantage of colleges, ſuppoſing them 
to be ſuch as they ſhould be, and the greateſt of 
all is, that the boys are there thoroughly taught 
their religion. They learn to take the knowledge 
of it from the ſpring, to know the true ſpirit 
and real greatneſs of it, and to fortify themſelves 
by ſolid principles againſt the dangers which faith 
and piety too frequently meet with in the world. 
It is not impoſſible, but certainly *ris very rare, to 

find this advantage in private houſes, 1 
No what muſt we conclude from all theſe prin- 
ciples and all theſe facts? There is no college 


— * Henry de Mefmes tom. i. pag. 75. 5 
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which cannot produce a great number of examples of 
boys who have had an excellent education there, and 


been improved both in the ſciences and in piety ; 


nor is there any one, which has not ſeen with pref 
a very great number miſcarry ; ; and the cale is 
the ſame in private houſes. 
The concluſion which in my opinion we ſhould 
draw from hence is, that as the dangers are very 
great to youth on all ſides; it is the duty of pa- 
rents to examine well before God what courſe they 
ought te take, equitably to weigh the advantages 
and inconveniences which occur on both fides, to 


be determined in ſo important a deliberation, only 


by the motives of religion, and above all to make 
ſuch a choice of maſters and colleges, in caſe they 
follow that courſe, as may, if not intirely pe, 


E plan and diui ſon of this treatiſe. 


To enter uſefully into the particulars of 0 
concerns the private government of the claſſes and 


colleges, it is neceſſary to conſider ſeparately the 


duty of the different perſons who are employed in 
the education of youth, and bear any relation to 


it. But as there are ſome general directions which 
- almoſt equally belong to all, I will begin this trea- 


tiſe with them ; that I may avoid! the pete, 
which otherwiſe would be ble. 


PART che FIRST. 
General inſtruftions upon the education of ak 


Shall begin with deſiring the reader, when 1 
_ 4. talk of inſtructions, rules, precepts and duties, 
4 which are terms that I cannot avoid employin — 
Te ſubject 1 treat of, to do me ſo much j 
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as to think that I do not pretend to preſcribe laws 
to any one, or to ſet up for a maſter or cenſurer 
of my brethren. My only deſign is to aſſiſt, if I 
can, ſuch young perſons as are. intruſted with the 
education of children, who for want of experience 
are ſubje& to commit a great many faults, as I own, 
that I my ſelf have formerly committed; and I 
ſhall think my ſelf very happy, if I can contribute 
to make them avoid them by laying my reflections 
before them, or rather thoſe of the ableft maſters 
in point of education. For I ſhall here ſearce- fay 

any thing of myſelf, eſpecially in this firſt” part, 
which is the moſt important, and ſhould ſerve as 
the baſis and foundation to all the reſt. Athens 
and Rome ſhall here lend me their aſſiſtance. I 
ſhall likewiſe make uſe of two modern authors 
and often without quoting them. Theſe are M. 
de Fenelon archbiſhop of Cambray and Mr. Locke, 
whoſe writings upon this ſubject are juſtly very much 
eſteemed. The laſt has ſome particular ſentiments, 
which I would not always follow. Beſides J queſti- 
on whether he was well skilled in the Greek 
tongue, and in the ſtudy of the Belles Lettres, at 
leaſt he ſeems not to ſet the value upon them they 

' deſerve. But both of them may be of very great 
uſe with relation to morals and conduct, not only 
to young maſters, but to perſons of greater expe- 
b of have taken the liberty of Air hr: x uſe 
of the labours of others, as I have thought fit, and 
I am inclined to think that the publiek will not 
be diſpleaſed at it, being content to have good 
things laid before them without being concerned 
from whence they are taken. I ſhall reduce to 
twelve or thirteen articles the general inſtructions 
which relate to the education of youth, 
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ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE the FIRST. 
I bat end We add aim at in cath. | 


0 * in the education of youth the 

firſt ſtep in my opinion is to lay down 

the end we ſhould aim at, to enquire by what means 
it is to be obtained, and to chuſe out an able and 

experienced guide, who is able to conduct us ſafely 

to it. Tho? it be generally a very wiſe and judicious 

rule to avoid all ſingularity and to follow the re- 
ceived cuſtoms, yet I queſtion whether in the point 


we now treat of this principle does not admit of 


2 cu ion, and whether we ought not to a 
| rs dangers and inconveniences of blind y 
loving the oaſteps of thoſe who have gone 


before us, ſo as to conſult cuſtom more than reaſon, 
and the governing our actions rather by what others 
do than by what they ſhould do; from whence it 
oſten happens that an error once eſtabliſhed is hand- 
ed. down. from age to age, and becomes almoſt a 
certain law, from a notion that we ' ought to act 
like. the reſt of mankind, and follow the example 
of the greater number. But human nature is not 

ſo happy as to have the greateſt number always 

make the beſt choice, and we too e ob- 
e the e. 5 


* Far & quo 
tendamus, & qua; non fine pe- 
rito aliquo cui explorata ſint ea, 
Hic tri- 


in quæ procedimus. , . 
tiſſima quæque via & celeber- 
rima maximo decipit. Nihil 


ergo magis „ quam 


ne, pecorum ritu, 1 g 


antecedentium 


5 ad emiieddinem a TIER, $ 
Ita, dum unuſquiſque mavult 
credere, quam judicare, verſat 


nos & præcipitat traditus 
manus error. .. Non tam 


ne cum rebys humanis agitur, 
ut meliora pluribus placeant : 
argumentum i turba eſt. 
** de vit. brat. cap. i, 
ii | 


If 
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If we conſult our reaſon ever ſo little, it is eaſy 
to diſcern that the end which maſters ſhould have 
in view, is not barely to teach their ſcholars Greek 
and Latin, to learn them to make exerciſes and 
verſes, to charge their memory with facts and hi- 
ſtorical dates, to draw up ſyllogiſms in form, or 
to trace lines or figures upon paper. Theſe 
branches of knowledge J own are uſeful and valu- 
able, but as means and not as the end, when they 
conduct us to other things and not when we ſtop 
there; when they ſerve us as preparatives and in- 
ſtruments for better matters, the ignorance of which 
makes all the reſt uſeleſs. The boys would have 
_ cauſe to complain, if they were condemned to ſpend 
eight or ten of the belt years of their life, in learn- 
ing at a great expence and with incredible pains, 
one or two languages, and ſome other matters of 
a like nature, which perhaps they would but ſeldom _ 
have occaſion to make uſe of. The end of maſters 
in the long courſe of their ſtudies is to habituate 

their ſcholars to a ſerious labour, to make them love 
and value the ſciences, and to raiſe ſuch an appetite 
in them as ſhall make them thirſt after them when 
they are gone from ſchool, to point out the method 
of cm , to them, and make them thoroughly 
ſenſible of their uſe and value, and by that means 
to diſpoſe them for the different employments to 
which it ſhall pleaſe God to call them. Beſides this, 
it is farther the end of maſters to improve their 
hearts and underſtandings, to protect their inno- 
cence, to inſpire them with principles of honour and 
probity, to train them up to good habits, to gorrect 


__ © Liberalia ſtudia hactenus bus metum demit, cupiditatem 
utilia ſunt, fi præparent inge- eximit, libidinem frænat ? 
nium, non detinent. .... Rudi- Nihil apud illas invenies quod 
mentum ſunt noſtra, non opera.. vetet timere, vetet cupere: 
Non diſcere debemus iſta, ſed quæ quiſquis ignorat, alia fru- 
didiciſſe., . . Quid ex his arti- ſtra cit. Senec. Epife. 88. 4 
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and ſubdue in them by gentle means the ill inclina- 
tions they ſhall be obſerved to have, 4 ſuch as rough- 
neſs, inſolence, an high opinion of themſelves, and 
a proud ſwelling vanity conſtantly employed in leſſen- 
ing others, a blind ſelf love, which is only careful 
of procuring advantage to itſelf, a ſpirit of raillery 
which is pleaſed with offending and infulting others, 
an inſolence and floth, which renders all the good 
n rn of the nd unſerviceable. | 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 


| 75 Rudy the charafter of the children, in order ta 
be able to manage them well. | 


| Ducation properly ſpeaking is the art of ma- 
th Ebene and faſhioning the mind. Of all ſci- 
ences it is e moſt difficult, the moſt extraordi- 
nary, and at the ſame time the moſt important, but 
yet not ſufficiently ſtudied. To judge of it b 
common experience one would ſay that of all the ani- 
mals, man is the moſt untractable. Tis the judi- 
cious reflection which Xenophon makes in the beau- 
tiful preface to his Cyropedia. After he has obſerved; 
that we never ſee flocks of ſheep or oxen rebel a- 
gainſt their leaders, whereas nothing is more com-- 
mon amongſt men; it ſeems, fays he, a natural con- 
cluſion from hence, that it is more difficult to com- 
mand over men than over beaſts. But caſting his 
eyes upon Cyrus who governed ſo many provinces 
in;peace, and was ly beloyell by the people be 
had conquered and | natural ſubjects, © he con: 


In primis inſolentiam 8 
nimiam æſtimati 


onem ſegnis animi indormi- 
onem ſui, tu- Eb, 


entis Senec. lib. dr wit. 


moremque elatum ſupra cæteros 
& amorem rerum ſuarum cce- 
cum & improvidum, dicacita- 
dem & ſuperbiam contumeliis 
5 defidiam diſſoluti- 


beat. cap. 1 

© Ore rav „ Ahr, or: i” 
zaun, yyy i, dub ap- 
Len, 4 wo? or ns Fore 


wpdrry. | 
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cludes, that the fault muſt ariſe not from thoſe who 
are unwilling to obey, but from the 1 ho 
know not how to govern. 

The ſame may be faid in ſome proportion of 
thoſe who are intruſted with the education of chil- 
dren. It muſt be owned that the mind of man 
even in his infancy bears the yoke with impatience, 
and naturally inclines to what is forbidden. 8 But 
what we muſt conclude from hence is, that for 
this very reaſon he requires more precaution and 
addreſs, and that he yields more willingly to mild- 
neſs than violence, 1 quam ducitar. 
We ſometimes fee a ftomachful horſe, Who | 
and gnaws the bit and refuſes to obey the fpur ; tis 
becauſe he, whois upon him, has a hard dy 
hand; knows not how to guide him, and checks 
the bridle when he ought not. Give this horſe, 
who has a very tender mouth, an und 
and skilful rider, and he will check all his ſallies, 
and with alight hand govern him with pleaſure, ge- 
neroſi atque nobiles equi melius facili fræno reguntur. 

h To: compals this end, the maſter's firſt care is 
to ſtudy and ſearch into the genius and 
| character of the children for by this he muſt regu- 

late his conduct. i There are ſome who are lazy 
and remiſs, unleſs they are continually called upon, 
and others cannot bear to be imperiouſly treated; 
ſome will be reſtrained by fear and others on the 
contrary diſcouraged. We can gain nothing out 
of ſome, but by meer labour and application, and 


Nau Une oft . ade te: . t .. 1 
manus animus, & in contra - unt quidam, bik inflicerts, 
rium atque arduum nitens, ſe- remiſſi ; quidam imperia in- 
ue facilius uam ducitur. dignantur : quoſdam continet 
bene de Clin. Ib. i. cap. 24. metus, quoſderm debilitat : alios 


Nullum Aminen! moroſius continuatio extundit, in aliis 
ck, nollam yore arte tractan- pos impetus  facit. Qxintil. 
dum, quam : nulli ma- 9 * 
gis arcendum. Bid, cap. 17. | 2 
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others only will ſtudy by fits and ſtarts; to endea- 
vour to bring them all to a level, and make them 


ſubmit to one and the ſame rule is to attempt to 


force nature. The prudence of the maſter will 
conſiſt in keeping a medium, which is equally re- 
moved from the two extremes; for here the ill ſo 
cloſely borders upon the good, that it is eaſy to mi- 
ſtake the one for the other, k and tis this which 
renders the management of boys ſo difficult, Too 
much liberty gives room for licentiouſneſs, and too 
much conſtraint makes them ſtupid: commenda- 
tion excites and encot „but it alſo inſpires va- 
nity and preſumption. We muſt therefore _ | 
a juſt temper and hold an even hand between 
two inconveniencies, after the example of Iſocrates 
in the caſe of Ephorus and Theopompus, who were 
of a very different character. This great maſter, 
who was as ſucceſsful in his inſtructions as his writ- 
ings, (as appears from his ſchalars-and his books) 
Wee uſe of a bridle to give a check to the vi- 
acity of the one, and a ſpur to awaken the ſlug- 
„ ae the chan did not aim at; reducing 
them both to them fame! ſtandard. His end in 
1 5 ae * the. one ZONE adding to cher 


* Diffelle 5 eſt. e - mags Ubri 
& © ligenad obſervatione res * bene dixiſſe, mom ms diſcipuli be- 


diget. Utrumque enim, e docuiſſe teſtantur, dicebat 
quod extollendum, & quod Kal calcaribus in Ephoro, contra 
m, fimilibus alitur: autem in frenis uti 


ſolere. Aberum enim exultan- 
tem verborum audacia reprime- 
bat, alterum cunctantem & qua- 
ſi verecundantem incitabat. 


Acile autem etiam attendentem 
ſimilia decipiunt. Creſcit li- 
centiã ſpi ſervitute com- 


minuitur: aſſurgit, ſi laudatur, 


& in ſpem ſui bonam adducitur; 
ſed eadem iſta inſolentiam ge- 
nerant. Sic itaque inter utrum- 

que regendus eſt, ut modo fra- 


nis utamur, modo ſtimulis. Se- natura 


* de Ira, hb. ii. cb 21. N. 
Clariſſimus ille A 


21170 "We 


ii. Cap 


Neque eos ſimiles effecit inter 
ſe ſed tantum alteri aflinxit, de | 
altero limavit, ut id; confirma- 
ret in utroque, quod utriuſque 
N n Quintil. lib. 
t iii. lf Orat. 

| / * " 1 * 
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was to carry each of them to that perfection, which 
| their natural capacity would admit of. 
This model we muſt follow in the education of 
children. They carry within them the principles, 
and in a manner the ſeeds of all virtues and vices; 
and the principal point is thoroughly to ſtudy at firſt 


dteir genius and character, to become acquainted with 


their humour, their en and talents, and a- 
bove all to diſcover their paſſions and prevailing 
inclinations, not with a view or expectation of in- 
tirely changing their temper, of making him gay, 
for inſtance, who is naturally grave, or him ſerious 
who is of a lively and cheerful diſpoſition, ' It is 
with certain characters, as with perſonal defects, they 
may be ſomewhat redreſſed, but not abſolutely cured. 
Now the way of growing thus quainted with the 
children is to give them a great to diſcover 
their inclinations whilſt young, to let them follow 
 their- natural bent in order to diſcern it the better, 
to comply with their little infirmities to incourage 
them to let us ſee them, to obſerve them whilſt they 
think little of it, eſpecially at 1 = play, when 
they ſhew their tempers moſt z for children are na- 
turally plain and without reſerve, but as ſoon as 
they think themſelves taken notice of, they throw 
—— under a irie 2 keep — their 
5 moment ae 10. dill ho 
nature of the faults which prevail in the boys. 
In general, we may hope that thoſe, wherein age, 
bad education, ignorance, and being ſeduced, and 
ill example have any ſhare, are not without remedy; 
and on the other hand we may believe that ſuch 
as are naturally rooted in the mind and in the cor- 
ragitinm of (he heart will e PAW 


e bb. kieak's 
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over, ſuch as double dealing and h ocriſy, 
flattery, an mclmation to tell ſtories, . divi- 
Hons, to envy and detraction, a diſpoſition to ſcoff, 
.andefpecially at the inſt ruct ions that are given them 
and at things facred, a natural oppoſition to reaſon 
and what & a conſequenet of it, a Denn o 
* min 


ARTICLE the nb 
eee e authority er the children, 


＋ Els maxim i neee e e it 
1 times of their | education, and for all perſons 
— ifs By authbriry, 1 nican a 
 reralnairand afcendain; which-imprims.relpect and 
p "obedience.. Tis neither age nor 
he tone Gf 'the voice of thiteatning, by which this 
_ anthority'is: to be obtained, but an equal diſpofirion 
A niad firm and moderate, which is abways maſter | 
of irlelf, n and never acts 


_ is 9 — e which 


all in order, eſtabliſnis an exact diſcipline, ſees that 
orders are roBſervedy! ſaves the trouble of reprimands = 
und prevents almòſt all puniſhments. Now it is 

from the very firſt entrance upon their government, 
that Patents und maſters fhouſd talce this up- 

en therfnſelves. If they do not ſeizt upon this 
fayourable ' moment, unde plate themſelves N in 
this authority „ they ill Have all the pains 
world to do * afterwards;- and the id will db. 
miteer at Iſt. propre] and we may likewiſe ſay, 
Puerum 'repe, ret imperut. This is lite 
rally true 2. ac be believed, if a conſtar 

experience did not every day confirm it. T here is 
deep rooted in the heart of man a love of * inde- 
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pendency, which diſcloſes itſelf from our childhood 
or even at the breaſt. v What mean thoſe crys; 
thoſe tears, the threatning geſture and the eyes ſpark- 


ling with rage, in an infant, who is reſolved to 


gain his point with all his force, or is raiſed to 
jealouſy againſt another? «+ I have ſeen; fays a 


«« St. Auguſtine, a child burning with jealouſy: | 


He c d not yet talk, but with a pale counte- 
« nance could caſt a furious look at another child 
« who was ſucking with him at the ſame breaſt.“ 


Vidi ego & expertus ſum zelantem parvulum. 


Nondum loquebatur, & intuebatur pallid s amard 
aſpetu collaFaneum ſuum. 

Here we have the time and moment pointed 
out for ſubduing this bad inclination” in a child; 


by inuring him from the cradle to get the better over 


his deſires, not to purſue his own fancies, but in a 

word, to yield and obey. If we never gave chil- 

dren what they cried for, they would learn to go 

without it, nor would there be Þ much bawling and 

uneaſineſs before they were brought to temper, and 

conſe uently they would not be ſo troubleſome to 
_ themſelves or others as they are for want of havin 5 
been brought up in this manner from cheir chil 
hood. 


When 1 ſpeak thus, I do not mean abſohuely to 
difallow of every indulgence to children, I am'very 
far from ſuch a diſpoſition. I fay only we muſt not 


give them what they cry for, and if they redouble 
their importunity to obtain it, ve mult let them 


know, that they are expreſly refuſed it for that very 


reaſon 3”. and this muſt be held as an indiſputable | 


1 Flendo perere, etiam quod . rnicioſe obediretur. Ita 
noxie daretur: indignari acri- imbeciſlitas membrorum infun 
ter. . non ad nutum yolunta- tilium innocens eſt, non ani. 
i : , feriendo mus infanti . Aug | 
nocere nit1, quantum poteſt, 
1 non -r nee 
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maxim, that after they have once been refuſed any 
thing, we muſt reſolve never to grant it to their cry- 
ing or importuning, unleſs we have a mind to teach 
them to become impatient and peeviſ by reward- 
ing them for their peeviſhneſs and impatience. 
WWe ſee with ſome parents that the children never 
aſk for any thing at table, whatever is ſet before 
them, but take all that is given them with pleaſure 
and thankfulneſs ; in other houſes they aſk for every 
thing they ſee, and muſt be ſerved before all the 
company. Now whence ariſes this remarkable dif- 
ference, but from the different education they have 
had ? The younger children are the leſs their irregu- 
lar deſires ſhould be fatisfied. The leſs reaſon they 
have, the more neceſſary it is for them to ſubmit to 
abſolute power and the direction of thoſe in whoſe 
hands they are. When once they have taken this 
turn, and cuſtom has ſubdued their will, they are cur- 
ed for the reſt of their lives and eaſily learn to obey. 


* Adeo in teneris conſueſcere multum eſt, _ 
What I have ſaid of children in their childs 
hood, may be applied to them at any other age. 
The firſt care of a ſcholar who is put under a 
new maſter, is to ſtudy and ſound him. There 
is nothing he does not attempt, no induſtry or 
 artifice he leaves unomitted, to get the better of 
him if he can, When he ſees all his pains and 


cunning is to no purpoſe, and that the maſter 


calmly and quietly oppoſes to them a gentle and 
reaſonable reſolution, which always ends in making 
himſelf obeyed, - he then yields and cheerfully ſub. 
mits, and this kind of little war, or rather skir- 
miſh, where on both ſides they have tried each 
other's: forces, is happily concluded with a peace 
and a good underſtanding, which make them eaſy 
all the reſt of the time, they are to live together. 


. 4b, i. vas. ern 
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| AR T I C LE the FOUR TH. #7 
Do make aneſelf beloved and feared.” . 


2 reſpect, upon which the authority. I have 
ſpoke of is founded, includes two things, 
fear 410 love, which lend each other a mutual 
aſſiſtance, and are the two great ſprings and hinges 
of all government in general, and of the conduct 
of children in particular. As they are of an age 
| wherein reaſon inſtead of having the ſuperiority 
ſcarce begins to ſhew itſelf, it is requiſite that fear 
ſhould ſometimes be called in to its affiſtance and 
take its place; but if it comes alone and the al- 
lurement of pleaſure does not follow cloſe at its 
heels it is not long ſ regarded, and its inſtructions 
produce but a ſlight effect, which ſoon vaniſhes 
upon the hopes of impunity. Hence it comes to 
pI that in point of education the greateſt skill 
ies in khowing how to blend diſcreetly together a 
force, which ſhall keep children within due bounds 
without diſcouragement, and a mildneſs which ſhall | 
gain upon them without indulging them too much. 
r Sit rigor, ſed non exaſperans; fit amor, ſed non 
emolliens. On one hand the maſter's mildneſs 
removes whatever is hard and auſtere from his office 
of command and blunts the point of it. Hebetat 
aciem imperii, as Seneca beautifully expreſſes it. 
On the other hand his prudent ſeverity fixes and 
reſtrains the lightneſs and inconſtancy of an age, 
which as yet adrnits Hut of little reflection and is in- 
capable of governing itſelf. It is therefore this 
happy intermixture of mildneſs and ſeverity, of 


Timor, non diuturnus ma- lulum aberraverit, ſtatim oe 
Liſter officii. Cic. Philip. ii. u. impunitatis i bog ao 
go. Imbecillis eſt pudoris ma- zer/. 

Silber timor, qui fi quando paus S. Greg. Pap. | a 
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love and fear, which procures the maſter authority, 
which is the ſoul of government, and inſpires 
ſcholars with reſpect, which is the firmeſt band of 
_ obedience and ſubmiſſion, in ſuch ſort however, 
that gentleneſs and love muſt be A h on 
both Hdes. 

But ſome will ks Ys tho# this manner of govern- 
ing ap by kindneſs and gentleneſs is eaſy per- 
ar Wo private tutor, is it practicable in the 

of a d of a college, a regent of a 
claſs, or a maſter, who has a great many ſcho- 
lars in one common chamber? and how is it 
poſſible in all theſe places to keep up an exact dil- 
cipline, without which no good is to be hoped 
for, and at the fame time to gain the love of the 
| ſcholars? I own that nothing is more difficult in 
this circumſtance than to keep up a juſt medium 
betwixt. too great ſeverity and an xr. indul- 
gence; but the thing i is not impoſſible, ſince we ſee 
it practiſed by perſons who have the rare talent 

2 E, ee ce feared, and ſtill more be- 
| The whole depends upon the behaviour of 
Nh 2 1 they are Thick 85 they ſhould be 
they will meet with ſucceſs proportionable to their 
deſires, Quintilian has Sar d . out to us the qua- 
Iities of a good maſter, and how he may gain the 
affection of his ſcholars. The paſſage is very 
beautiful and contains admirable vn, I ſhall 
give it almoſt as it ſtands, 

As it is à g principle that bye is to be pro- 
cured only by love, ſi vis amari ama. The firſt 
| age Quintilian requires, is, that a maſter 

ould principally aſſume a fatherly affection for 
, his ſcholars, and that he ſhould look upon him. 
& ſelf as filling the place of thoſe, who committed 


v Bamst ante omnia parentis 3 quibus abi liberi endure, 
diſcipulos ſuos animum, exiſtimet. 
br. ſe in eorum locum, 


them 


« them to him; whence he muſt conſequently 


«© borrow the gentleneſs, patience, and bowels of 


r Warn 


to them.“ 


w «« That he be not VICIOUS mb — 
« of vice in others; that he be ſevere without 


roughneſs, and gentle without indulgence; for 


3 fear of being hated or deſpiſed.” 


& That he be not eaſily carried away with. 
cc anger and paſſion, as 1 
2 his eyes upon ſuch faults, eee eee 


«c rected.” 
E 7 That in his manner of teaching he be 
patient and exact, and require more a 0 


2 than 


6 an excels of labour; that he take pleaſure in 
„ anſwering all the queſtions that ſhall be put to 


4 him, and that he be even beforehand with them 


« in asking queſtions of them, if they apply not 
oer! 
z That he does not refuſe upon proper oe. 


4 8050 to give them the praiſes they deſerve, but 
„ withal that he be not too laviſh in beſtowing 


« his commendations. For as the one ocraſions 


« diſcouragement, the other gives Ca. af 


66 rous 


* ©. at any time he is obliged to reprimand 


Apſe nec 8 rogantes percontetar ultro 
[phe bn hs . 2 In laudandis 
ſtis, non difloluta fit comitas: dictionibus nec malignus, nec 
ne inde odium, hinc contemp- effuſus: quia res altera tædium 
tus orlatur. lahoris altera ſecuritatem parit. 
*Mmime fracundus, nec ta- In emendando, que corri- 


men eorum, que emendanda genda erunt, 'non-geerbus, mi- 


erunt, dimmulator. nimeque contumelioſus. Nam 
Simplex in docendo, pati- id Sasel 858 multos 3 — 


ens labor is, aſſiduus potius quam 
immodicus. Ineerrogantibus ti fic = cope, 7 
4 Hour * non inter- l 
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: . that he be neither ſevere nor reproachful. 
« For what gives many an averſion to ſtudy is, 
cc that certain maſters rebuke them with ſo ſcorn- 
cc ha an air, as tho they were the objects of their 
we 

c b That he ſpeak RY to tüm of virtue, and 
. eye with high encomiums; that he lay it 
cc 2147 ir before them under an advantagious 
« and agreeable form, as the moſt excellent of all 
bleſſings, and moſt worthy a reaſonable man, 
and moſt honourable to him, as a quality ab- 
<« ſolutely neceſſary to procure the affection and 
<« eſteem of all mankind, and as the only means 
of being truly happy. The more frequently he 
puts them in mind of their duty, the leſs he 
will be obliged to puniſh them. Let him 
every day ſay ſomething to them which they 
may carry away with them, and be the better 
& for. Tho what they read may furniſh them with 
« abundance of good examples, what is expreſsly 
directed to them has a very different force, and 
produces a quite different effect, eſpecially if it 
t comes from a maſter, whom children that are 
well brought up both love and honour. For it 
<. cannot be imagined, how eaſily we are led to 
< copy after the perſons, of whom we have'a fa- 
vourable opinion.” 
Theſe are the qualifications which Quintilian 
requires in a maſter of rhetorick, and they equally 
belong to all ſuch as are intruſted with the inſtruc- 


v plurimus ei 3 honeſto ac alit plenius, preecipyrgue pra ; 
mo- 


bono fit ſermo. Nam quo ſz- ceptoris, quem diſcipuli, 


hoc rarius caſti- 


tandum ex lexione ſuppeditet, c 


tamen viva illa, ut dicitur, vox 


oy 


do recte 15 inſtituti, & amant, 
& verentur. Vix autem dici 


poteſt, quanto libentius imite- 
mur eos, quibus favemus. This 
paſſage may be applied to " | 
| caſe of manner 4, 1 4 


don ; 
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tion of youth, to the end, ſays he, that as in this 
_ < claſs there are uſually a great number of ſcholats, 
d the wiſdom of the maſter may preſerve thoſe, 
who are very young, from being corrupted, and 
his gravity lay a reſtraint upon the licentiouſneſs 
of ſuch as a more advanced age renders more' dif- 
ficult to be governed. For it is not enough, that 
he be a man of probity himſelf, unleſs he far- 
ther knows how to keep his ſcholars in order by 
an exact diſcipline, We need make no doubt, 
but a maſter of this character will make himſelf 
both beloved and feared. But a great many think 
of taking a ſhorter and ſurer road, which is that 
of correction and reproof. It muſt be owned that 
it ſeems more eaſy and is leſs troubleſome to ma- 
ſters, than that of gentleneſs and inſinuation; but 
it is likewiſe far leſs ſucceſsful. For we ſcarce 
ever arrive by correction at the only true end of edu- 
cation, which is to gain upon the mind by perſua- 

ſion, and this is what I am Soing to ſpeak to in 
the following articles. 


ARTICLE the FIPTH. 
PE Of correction. | 


F importance in 
education, I ſhall dwell ſomewhat longer 
upon it chan the reſt, and divide it into two 
— In the firſt, I ſhall point out the inconveni- 


encics and danger of the uſe of the rod: In the 


ſecond, 1 ſhall lay down the rules we ought to fol. 
low in this kind of correction. 


| 
1 ⁊oere ſeveral years ab injuria ſanctitas docents © ew 
emphye —_ the fludy of 2 ſtodiat & ferociores A 1 
toric; and thus the ſcholars, gravitas deterreat. N 
that were found __— might ro ſatis eſt ſummam 
L ny different ages. abſtinentiam, niſi diſcipline 
| Major adhibenda tum cu- veritate convenientium, quoque 
a eſt, 2 & teneriores annos ad ſe mores aſtrinxerit. 
N N | Firſt 
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Fo 1h incomveniencies and dangers of correion. f 


99 — to a child, 2 


| of  fuffering for having done ill has not a 
mow: over his mind, than the puniſh- 


16 RE EPI — — 


your to make them love. They do not change the 


humour, nor work any reformation in the natural 


diſpoſition, but only reſtrain it for a time and ſerve 


to make the paſſions break out-with more violence, 
when they are at liberty. They often ſtupify 
che mind, and harden it in miſchief For a child, 


that has ſo little honour as to be inſenſible to re- 


— wil — himſelf to blows orien ſlave 
—— — ; that: 


not to fay ſo. For I am far from condemning 
in general the uſe of a rod, after what has been ſaid 
of it in ſeveral 5 of ſcripture, and ef] 


in de oak. of proverbs, £ He that ſpareth his 


e mm ed men, illibe- jpia 
alis, ut ahjuagatione. non = TT c. 3. 


380 en 4 rler, — . * 


Beſides, theſe corrections give an in- 


 — ——_ ———__MT”T TT TIE 


8 Nabe 1 
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rod thateth bis ſon, but be that loveth him chef nenb 
bim belimes.—3 Fooliſhmeſʒ 
child, bur dbe rod of - correBlion ſhall drive it. for 


is bound in the heart of a 


from him. The Hely Seriptue hy theſe words and 
others of 2 like nature may perhaps deſign puniſh- 
— rendery 


ment in general, and condemn the 
neſs and blind indulgence of 
their eyes upon the Vces of. 


render them i 


ir children, and 
incorrigible. But 


that the word rod is to be ul Maly, it is very 
probihle thut this correction is adviſed ſor ſuch 


chfpofitions, as are ſturdy, rough, indodil, untrac- 
table, and inſenſible to reproof and homour. For 
| , that the ſeripture which abounds 

and is ſo full of oompaſſi- 
on for the weakneſſes of a more advanced age, that 
ſhould ad viſe to treat PTE Edt with de- 


verity,. when faults are frequently rather eee 


can we. 
in charity and 


rhe {criptute- 


of: levity than wickedfieſs ? 


I therefore conclude that che 
ef may be made uſe of, but 
very ſeldom and for faults of con- 
, e. Theſe corrections are like the violent 
remedies, which are uſed in violent diſeaſes 3: they 


bei ping 
to be employed very 


purge, but alter the conſtitution and wear out che 


0 


ELIF {$54 


's 3 an eng 
Seneca, 


at 

"a 4¹ ae, 
+ JO 
of it to 


gans. A mind conducted by fear is always the 
weaker for it. Þ Whoever therefore has che care 


of Guiding others, if he woukd heal, mod Hf 
4 


retium virtutum: tran- 


ſeat ſeat dinde ad triftiorem orati- 


onem, qua moneat adhuc & 
exprobret : noviſlime ad: pcenas, 
& has adhuc leves & revoca- 


biles decurrat: ultima ſupplicia 


— — ene, ut ne- 


ts; who ſhut 


* we are 
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perſüaſion, give a reliſh if he can for- honeſty and 
vice and a value 


virtue. r 


ice, Inſpire” an hatred againſt 


e may p to ſtronger methods and ſharper re- 
pie} thy, when all this has been 


employed e be Lee nl be come to cor- 
the hopes of 


tections, but by 
pardon in view, an reſerving/ che | aſt for extreme 
e e FF OJ 2 

Let us compare 4 man of ch idem and mo- 


deration wich a maſter, that is haſty, paſſionate and 


violent, ſuch as Orbilius was whom his ſcholar 
on, whom 


Horace ſtiles i Plagofus ; or with a 
Fully intruſted with the education of his children, 
who was paſſionate to a degree 
was a ſlave who had 1 whom Tully 
highly valued in other reſpects, and in whom he 
placed a full confidence. Diomyſius guidem mibi in 
amoribus ett Pueri autem aiunt eum FURENTER 
IRAScI. Sed homo nec dottior, | nec ſanctior ſieri 
Tae. For my own: part I do not here diſcern 
underſtanding or prudence in Tully. 
Prejuied in favour of this freedman, he does not 
3 to the blame that was caſt upon 
— — f ſuch a fault could be covered by learning 
or ſubſiſt vvith the quality of a man of very great 
robity, ſad homo nec doftior, nec ſanctior ſieri poteſt. 
He was afterwards undeceived, when that cowardly 
UP dious flave had betrayed him. 
Thich MR the't two ä fays Seneca, _ 


| _ 1 0 9. 4368; FE We 
Ib., el y "a contin; 88 

10 blows and hipping. 7 legendo oculus hæſe- 
15. 2 | an qui ** 3 


4% 4 25. l 8.6. verecundia emendare ac docere 
Uter preeceptor liberal tis malit ? Numquidnam æquum 
12 dignior, qui excarnifica- eſt, gravius homini & durius 
* 1 memoria illis ire, 1 = 


of madneſs. | * This 
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we molt eſteem? He who ſtrives to correct his 
ſcholars by prudent advice and motives of honoun, 
or another who ſhall laſh them to pieces for not re- 

ting their leſſon as they ought, and faults of a 
like nature ? If we undertook to manage a horſe 
in this manner, ſhould we tame him by thus beat- 
ing him? Or would it not be à certain way of 
making him skittiſh, unruly and reſtive? An able 
groom can manage him better by careſſing him 
with a gentle hand; and why muſt men r : 
| So" more eruelty than beaſts Privy Door. 


8 157 25 831 
4 


vs Rules to bet 626. red in in correttion, rs 
1. It is WN that if Gude are early accuſ- 
5 to ſubmiſſion and obedience by the ſtead- 
faſt behaviour of parents and maſters, and that care 
is taken never ro DE from it, till ſuch time as 
ar and refpe&t n familiar to them, 1 * 
bar en 55 caſt ade of onftrain 
het er bmi bmion and obedience, this ha e d 
contracted in their childhood will almoſt 
| neceflity of any after  puniſhmene. ' "What uf aftally 
— us to hay recourſe to that extremity is the 
indulgence, that is firſt given to children, 
REA makes their faults almoſt incorri ble, becauſe 
they have been neglected” in their b 
2. Nothing is reater conſequence than right- 
iy to diſcern what A: ts deſerve to be puniſhed, and 
what ſhould be pardoned. In the number of the 
laſt T place all ſuch, as happen thro? inadvertency 
or ignorance, and which cannot paſs for the effects 
8 of. malice and a bad intention, as voy thoſe which 


IS, * 


2 A; Atqui. equum niſi eum os e e 
non crebris verberibus COP 23 Serec. de Clem, / 
domandi peritus magiſter. Fiet þ agent * 
ein Emde & _—c. . 
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tion of a rod Tor ſuch Tailures as children may 


Sens eee 
even in learning f 

ain ures. gc? ſhall mention, Ger pu 
_ niſhments ſhould be be contrived for ſuch faults 


1 
rent of ies e — — by 
the.idea that. is. fixed. to them... I, know a ſchool of 
poor children, where one of the redteſt and moſt 
ſenſible . ments that is inflicted upon ſuch as 
are naughty, is to make them ſit on a ſeparate 
bench with thair Rats On, * Lo conſiderahle 


Enn into the ſchool 


the reſt are gs and hen A 27 
things of the e nature ma I And i men- 
tion this inſtance only. to ihewr chat the aal db. 


Suchen. in vit. dug. anpus t —— 
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and childhood which will be infallibly ELD 
Neither do 1 think we ought to uſe the correc- 


es, Latin, Greek, &c. 
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pends upon the induſtry of the maſter. There 
are children of quality, which have been kept in 
as much awe thro? an apprehenſion of going with- 
my ſhoes, as others of being whipt. 
The only vice in my opinion, which deſerves 
1 Ys treatment, is obſtinacy and miſchief ; 
but then this obſtinacy muſt be voluntary, certain 
and clearly expreſſed. We mult not give this name 
to faults of levity and inconſtancy, into which chil- 
dren, who are naturally forgetful and heedleſs, may 
frequently relapſe, without leaving us room to ima-- 
gine, that they proceed from a bad diſpoſition. I 
ſuppoſe that a child has told a lye. If it was thro? 
a violent fear, the fault is much leſs and deſerves 
only to be gently reprimanded. If it is voluntary, de- 
liberate and obſtinately perſiſted in, it is then a fault 
indeed, and certainly deſerves to be puniſhed. Yet 
I do not think that for the firſt time we ſhould yet 
make uſe of the correction of the rod, which is the 
laſt extremity children ſhould be expoſed to. n Will 
a father of good underſtanding, ſays Seneca, diſin- 
herit a ſon for his firſt fault, how conſiderable ſoever 
it may be? No, doubtleſs. He will firſt uſe his ut- 
moſt endeavours to make his ſon return to his du- 
ty, and to correct if poſſible his bad diſpoſition : 
Nor will he have recourſe to ſuch an extremity, 
till the caſe is grown deſperate and his patience 
quite worn out. A maſter muſt follow the like 
conduct 1 in proportion. 
5. I would fay the ſame of indocility and diſo- 
bedience when obſtinately perſiſted in, and accom- 
panied with an air of wn ang and rebellion, 


hy Numquid ali uis ſanus fl. torium ſtilum. Malta ante 
um ex prima ſa exhzre- tentat, quibus dubiam indolem, 
dat? Niſi magnæ & multz in. & pejore loco jam poſitam, re- 

juriæ patientiam evicerint, nifi vocet. Simul dentin eſt, ul- 
plus eſt quod timet quam quod tima experitur. Senec. ay Clem. 
ame, non acclix ad deer lib. i. cap. 14. | 

. IV. 2 U 3 There 
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6. There is another fort of obſtinacy, which re- 
lates to ſtudy, and may be called an obſtinate ſloth 


which ordinarily occaſions a great deal of trouble 
to maſters; when children will learn nothing unleſs 
they are compelled to it by force. There is nothing 
I own more perplexing or difficult to manage than 
ſuch characters, eſpecially when inſenſibility and 
indifference are joined to ſloth, as is very uſual., In 


this caſe a maſter ſtands in need of all his rudence 
and induſtry to render ſtudy if not amiable to his 
ſcholar, at leaſt ſupportable, by mixing force with 
mildneſs, threatnings with promiſes, and puniſh- 


ments with reward. And when all has been em- 
ployed to no purpoſe, we may then come to cor- 


rection, but not make it too common and habi- 


tual; for then the remedy is worſe than the diſeaſe. 


7. When it is judged neceſſary to uſe correction, 


the time and manner of * it ſhould be conſi- 


dered. © Diſeaſes of the ſoul require to be treated 


at leaſt with as much skilfulneſs and addreſs, as 


thoſe of the body. Nothing is more dangerous 


than a remedy ki 5 lied and ill timed. A wiſe 


Phyſician waits till che patient is able to bear it, 
and in this view tarries for the favourable moments 
of adminiſtring it 


The firſt rule therefore is never to pl a child 
the moment he commits a fault, for fear of ex- 
aſperating him and cauſing him to commit new 
ones by carrying the matter to an extremity, but 
to allow him time for recollection, to reflect upon 
what he has done and grow ſenſible that he has 
been to blame, and at the ſame time that his pu- 


niſnment 1s both juſt and neceſſary, and thus put 
him in a condition of being the better for it. 

The maſter again muſt never puniſh with ſſion 
or in anger, eſpecially if the Kult * 


Ur corporum, ita animo- ſunt. _ & Bom: dl. vil. 
Fer _— vitia HERE cap. 30. | 


_ 
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gards himſelf; ſuch as want of reſpect or any abu- 
five word. p He muſt call to mind what Socrates 
ſaid excellently. well to a ſlave, that had misbe- 
haved towards him. I would treat thee as thou 
deſerveſt, was I not in a' paſſion. 4 It were to 
be wiſhed, that all perſons who have autho- 
rity. over others were like the laws, which puniſh 
without anger or emotion, and out of the ſole mo- 
tive of juſtice or publick good. If the maſter 
diſcovers himſelf to be ever ſo little moved by a 
change of countenance or alteration of the tone of 
his voice, the ſcholar ſoon perceives it and finds 
that this fire was kindled not thro a zeal for duty, 
but from the heat of paſſion. And this is enough 
to make him loſe the whole fruit of the puniſh- 
ment; becauſe children, young as they are, know 
that reaſon alone has a right to correct them. 
As puniſhment ſhould ſeldom be adminiſtred, 
all poſſible care is required to make it beneficial. 
Let a child ſee for inſtance, that you have done 
all you could to avoid coming to this extreme; 
ſeem to be concerned that you are under a neceſſi- 
ty of exerciſing it againſt your inclination ; talk 
before him with other perſons, how unhappy they 
are, who are fo void of reaſon and honour, as 
to ſtand in need of being corrected ; withdraw 
your uſual marks of friendſhip, till you ſee that 
he ſtands in need of confolation ; make this cha- 
ſtiſement publick or private, _— as you ſhall 
judge it moſt uſeful for the child either to be ex- 

poſed to ſhame, or to ſee that he is ſpared 3 reſerve 


P Ad coercitionem erranti- in puniendo optandum- | 
um, irato caſtigatore non eſt que ut ii, qui præſunt aliis, le- 
opus. Inde eſt quod Socra- gum ſimiles fint, quæ ad pu- 
tes ſervo ait: Cæderem te, niſi niendum æquitate ducuntur, 
iraſcerer. Senec. lib. i. de ira, non iracundia. Cic. de Oe. 
cap. 15. | lib. i. Aa, 89. | 1 

Prohibenda maximè eſt ira | 5 | 
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this publick ſhame as a laſt remedy ; make uſe 


ſometimes of a reaſonable perſon to talk with him 


and tell him what it is not yet fit for you to tell him 


your ſelf; one who may cure him of his falſe 


ſhame and diſpoſe him to ſubmit, to whom the 


child in the heat of his paſſion may open his heart 


more freely, than he durſt do before you ; but be 


very careful that you are never ſeen to demand any 


other ſubmiſſions than ſuch as are reaſonable and 
neceſſary. Endeavour to bring him to a ſelf con- 
demnation and that you may be left to the liberty 


of leſſening the puniſhment which he has conſented 
to. Theſe general rules muſt be applied by every 


| maſter according as his particular occaſions require. 


But if the child that is * be puniſhed is neither 


| to be moved by a ſenſe of honour or ſhame, care 


muſt be taken that in the firſt correction he may 
feel a ſharp and laſting impreſſion, that fear at 


leaſt for want of a more noble motive may keep 
him to his duty. 


I have no need to take notice that a box of the 
ear, blows and other treatments of the like ſort are 


_ abſolutely diſallowable in maſters. They ſhould 
never puniſh, but in order to correct, and paſſion 
will not correct at all. Let any one ask himſelf 


whether he can coolly and without emotion give a 
boy a box on the ear; and ſure * anger, which is 


itſelf a vice, is a very improper N for curing 


the vices of others. 


ARTICLE the SIXTH. 
| Of reprimands. 


Tor matter is of no leſs importance than that 


of puniſhments as the uſe of them is more 


r Chm ira delictum animi gere peccando. 'Sence. lib. i. 


. S* . 


frequent 
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frequent and the conſequences may be as dangerous. 
| To make reprimands uſeful, there are in my 
opinion three things principally to be conſidered, 
the ſubject, the time, and the manner of making 
Firſt the ſubjeft of a reprimand. 
It is a very common miſtake to uſe reprimand 
for the {lighteſt faults and ſuch as are almoſt un- 
avoidable in children, which takes away all their 
force, and makes them loſe all their advantage. 
For by growing familiar to them, they are no lon- 
ger affected with them, and ſhall even make a jeſt 
of them. I don't forget what I have already quoted 
from Quintilian, that the ſureſt way for a maſter 
to prevent. puniſhing children often is frequently 
to admoniſh them, quo ſæpius monuerit, hoc rarius 
caſtigabit. But I make a great difference between 


admonitions and reprimands, The firſt favour leſs . 


of the authority of a maſter, than the affection of a 
friend. They are always accompanied with an air and 
tone of gentleneſs, which gives them a more agree- 

able reception; and for this reaſon they may more 
frequently be uſed. But as reprimands always irri- 
tate that fondneſs we have for our ſelves, and often 
aſſume an air and language of ſeverity, they ſhould 
be reſerved for more conſiderable faults, and con- 
ſequently be more ſeldom uſed | = 


II. The time of reprimanding. | 
The maſter's prudence conſiſts in carefully ſtu- 
dying and watching for the favourable moment, 
when the mind of the child ſhall be moſt diſpoſed 
to profit. by correction. This is what Virgil ſo 
elegantly calls, f Molles aditus, molliſſima fandi 
tempora; and wherein he places the addreſs of a 
negotiation, Quis rebus dexter modus. 
Ex. lib. 4. wer. 393. C 423. 
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314 Of the — Colleges. 
Do not therefore reprimand a child, ſays M. 
de Fenelon in his firſt emotion, or your own. If 


you do it in yours, he will find that you have been 
Een an. by humour and inclination, and not by rea- 


and friendſhip, and you will loſe your Ae 


rity without remedy. If you chide him immediate - 
; ly. his mind is not at liberty enough to own his 
fault, to conquer his paſſion and pefceive the im- 


rtance of your advice. You likewiſe expoſe the 


Eil to loſe the reſpect he owes you. Shew him 


always that you are maſter of elf, and no- 


thing will let him ſee it better than your patience, 


W 285 a favourable opportunity for ſeveral days, 


if it is requiſite, to time well a correction. 


What would any one ſay, fays © M. Nicole, ſpeak- 
ing of the duty of brotherly correction, what would 


they ſay of a furgeon, Who in treating an impo- 


ſtume ſhould ſurprize the patient by giving him a 
blow with his fiſt upon the part affected, and that 
before the impoſtume was 1 ht to a condition 
of being fit to = lanced by rative remedies, 


or the ſick perſon diſpoſed 10 f painful an ope- 


ration? We ſhe ſhould oubtleſs fog, 1 was a very 
imprudent and unskilful man. It 
this compariſon to the ſubject I am treating of 


III. e manner of reprimanding. 


Tue ſame M. Nicole i in the ſame paſſage Wers 
how difficult it is to give corrections and reprimands. 


The cauſe of this difficulty is, becauſe they ſet be- 


fore men what they care not for ſeeing, and attack 
ſelf love in the deareſt and moſt ſenſible part, where 
it never yields without ſome ſtruggle and reſiſtance. 


We love our ſelves as we are, and would have rea- 


ſon for doing ſo. Thus we are careful to juſtify 

ourſelves in our faults by ſeveral deceitful — 
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and it muſt not ſeem ſtrange, that men ſhould be 
diſpleaſed with being contradicted and condemned, 
as it is an attack at the ſame time upon the reaſon 
which is deceived, and the heart which is cor- 
rupted. | 

This is properly the foundation of the care and 
caution which is required in correction and repri- 
mand, We mt louve nothing for a child to dif- 
cern in us, that may hinder the effect of it. » We 
— avoid raiſing his ill-will by the ſeverity of 
Z bes yet his anger by exaggerations, or his 
pr — y expreſſions of contempt. 

We muſt not heap upon him ſuch a iim 
of reprehenſions, as to take from him the hope of 
being able to correct the faults he is reproached with. 
It might be adviſeable likewiſe not to tell a child 
his fault without adding ſome way how to get 
over it. For correction when it is ſharp, is apt to 
occaſion chagrin and diſcouragement. 

We muſt avoid giving him any occaſion to 
think that we are prejudiced, leſt he ſhould thence 
take occaſion to defend the faults that are urged 

againſt him, and attribute our admonitions to our 

Prejudice. 

Neither muſt there be any room left for bes to 
believe, that they are occaſioned by any intereſt or 

r paſſion, or indeed by any other motive 
than that of his advantage. 

We are ſometimes obliged, fays Tully, to 

2 our voice a — Wr and to uſe 
omewhat — expreſſions, but this ſhould be 

ſeldom 3 as phyſicians make uſe of certain taxi 

dies only in neceſſity. Farther we muſt be care- 
ful to avoid all anger and ſeverity in theſe reproach- 
es, 5 2255 can be of no ſervice, and the child 
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ſhould ſee that whatever ſharpneſs we expreſs i in our 


reproofs 1 it is unwillingly and only for his good. 


We may conclude that reprimands have had 
all the ſucceſs that can be expected from them, 


| when they lead a boy to a ſincere confeſſion of 
his faults, to deſire that he may be told of them, 
and to receive the inſtructions that are given him 


with docility. = He has already made a great pro- 
greſs, who is deſirous of doing it. It is a certain 


mark of a ſolid change, to have our eyes open - 
to the imperfections, which before were __— | 


tous; as it 15 a reaſon to hope well of a ſick 


| fon, when he begins to be ſenſible of his + 48S 


There are ſome children of ſo happy and ſo 
— them 

what they muſt do, and without ſtanding in need 
of long inſtructions from a maſter, they ſhall ſeize 
what is good and honeſt at the firſt ſignal, 


and give themſelves up intirely to it, Rapacia vir- 
zutis ingenia. You would ſay they had in them 


ſome ſecret ſparks of every virtue, which in order 
to unfold themſelves and catch fire require only a 
flight blaſt and a bare notice. Theſe characters 


are ſcarce, and they have ſeldom need of any 


ides. 
b There are others, who hee indepd: a pretty 
good capacity, but ſeem at firſt of a ſlow appre- 
122 henſion, 


* Senec. Epiß. 6. & 28. 


ON. — eſt pranks, vel- 
55 Felix ingenium illis _ 


& ſalutaria in tranſitu rapuit. 
In ea quz tradi ſolent, per- 


veniunt ſine 4 * 3 
junt, cùm 


& honeſta comp 
primim — Senec. E- 


2 n honeſtarum re. 


rum ſemina animi gerunt, quæ 
— EXCnmy : non 


aliter quam ſcineilla flatu levi 
adjuta, ignem ſuum ee 


| Sewer. Epiſt. 94. 

2 Huc illuc Bernie leniter 
motis flectendus eſt paucis ani- 
mus ſui rector optimus. 2 


lib. Is de Benef. cap. 25. 

d Ineſt interim animis vo- 
luntas bona, ſed 1 torpet, modo 
delicys ac ſitu, modo officii in- 


ſcientia. Sencc, lis. v. 4 de Be- 


m. 


* 25. 
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henſion, either from want of taking due pains, or 
becauſe they have been brought up in too tender a 
manner, and educated in an intire ignorance of 
their duty, have contracted a great number of ill 
habits which are like a ruſt difficult to be rubbed 
off. A maſter is abſolutely neceſſary to boys of 
this character, and ſeldom fails of ſubduing theſe 
faults, when he ſtrives to do *in mukineſs * 


Patience. 
ARTICLE te SEVENTH. 


Jo reaſon with the children; to encourage them with 


notions of honour ; 10 make uſe of praiſes, Tard 
and careſſes. | Se 


Have already Minute diele means which 
| ſhould be the moſt common and are always the 
moſt effectual. : 
Tcall reaſoning with che boys, the acting always 
without paſſion and humour, and giving them a 
reaſon of our behaviour toward them. It is re 
ſite, ſays M. de Fenelon, to purſue all be 
means to make the things you require of them a- 
greeable to the children. Have you any thing diſ- 
pleaſing to propoſe to them? Let them know, that 
the pain will ſoon be followed by a pleaſure; ſhew 
ot always the uſefulneſs of what you teach them; 
let them ſee the uſe of it with reference to conver- 
fation with the world and the duties of particular 
ſtations. This, tell them, is to enable you to do 
well what you are one day to do; tis to form your 
gment, tis to accuſtom you to reaſon well upon 
all the affairs of life. It is requiſite to ſhew them 
a ſolid and agreeable end of their actions, which 
may ſupport them in their labour and never pre- 


ne & ee dio rbigoaninorun eficants 
ant mals converaive. bleſs, elt. I. Ep. 95. 8 
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tend to oblige them to the performance by a bare 

abſolute authority. 

2 If the caſe requires puniſhment or chiding, will 
3 to appeal to themſelves as judges, to 


thoroughly ſenſible of the neceſſity of 


— in that manner, and to demand of 
them whether they think ĩt poſſible to act otherwiſe. 


I have been ſometimes ſurprized in conjunctures, 


where the juſt but grievous ſeverity of their correc- 


tion or = ublick reprimand might have provoked 


and exaſperated the ſcholars, to ſee the impreſſi- 
on the account I gave them of my conduct, 
has made upon them, and how they have blamed 
themſelves, and allowed that I could not treat them 
\ otherwiſe. For I owe this juſtice to moſt part of 
the boys I have brought up, to own here, that I have 
almoſt always found them reaſonable, tho? not ex- 
empt from faults. Children are capable of hear- 
ing reaſon ſooner than is imagined, and they love 


to be treated like reaſonable creatures from their 


infancy. We ſhou'd keep up in them this . 
opinion and notion of Fling which they 


to, and make uſe of it as much as MIS | 


| BO means to bring them to the end we pro- 
1 


They are Uikrwiſe very much affected with 


praiſe. It is our duty to make an advantage of 
this weakneſs, and ſtrive to raiſe it in them to a 
virtue. We ſhould run a riſque of diſc 


them, were we never to praiſe them when they do | 
well; and tho' we have reaſon to be afraid of 


commendations, leſt we ſhould increaſe their vanity, 
we muſt ſtrive to make uſe of them for their en- 
couragement without making them conceited. For 
of a the motives, that are proper to affect a rea- 
+8 ſoul, there is none more powerful than ho- 
ur and ſhame ; and when we have once brought 
the chikden co be ſenile of i, we have gained 
brim —— 
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every thing. They find a pleaſure in being com- 
mended and eſteemed, eſpecially by their parents 
and thoſe upon whom they depend. If therefore 
we careſs them and commend them, when they do 
well; if we look coldly and contemptibly upon 
them, when they do ill, and religiouſly obſerve 
this kind of behaviour towards them; this twofold 
treatment will have a much greater effect upon 

their mind than either threatnings or puniſhments. - 

But to make this practice uſeful, there are two 
things to be obſerved. Firſt, When the parents or 
maſters are diſpleaſed with a child and 3 coldly 
upon him, it is requiſite that all thoſe who are a- 
bout him ſhould treat him in the ſame manner, 
and that he never finds any conſolation, in the ca- 

reſſes of governeſſes or ſervants. For then he is 
forced to ſubmit, and naturally conceives an aver- 
ſion for the faults which draw upon him — 
contempt. In the ſecond place, when parents 
maſters have ſhewn 2 2 diſpleaſed, thy 
muſt be careful, contrary to the common cuſtom 
not preſently to put on the ſame Dee, of | 
countenance or ſhew the ſame fondneſs to the child, 
as uſual ; for he will learn not to mind it, when 
he knows that chiding is a ſtorm of but ſhort du- 
ration, which he need only ſuffer to paſs by. They 
muſt not therefore be reſtored to favour without 
difficulty, and their pardon be deferred till ſuch 
time as their application to do better has proved the 
| ſincerity of their repentance. 

Rewards are not to be neglected for the children, 
and tho' they are not any more than praiſes, the prin- 
cipal motive upon which they ſhould act, yet both 

of them may become uſeful to virtue, and be a 
5 ſpur to it. Is it not an advantage for 
them to know that the doing well will in every 
ſenſe be a gain to them, and that their intereſt as 
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what is required of ther either in point of ſtudy or 


behaviour. 
But there is a choice to be made of rewards, and it 


is a certain rule in this point, thoꝰ not always ſufficient- 


ly conſidered, that we ought never to propoſe under 
notion either ornaments and fine cloaths, or de- 


licacies in eating, or any other things of that kind; 


and the reaſon of it is very evident, becauſe in 
promiſing them ſuch things by way of reward, we 


teach them to look upon them as good and deſire- 


able in themſelves, and thus inſtil into them a va- 


| the for what they ought to deſpiſe : and the ſame 


may be ſaid of money, the defire of which is fo 


F is more general and 


bs increaſe with age, except as it may be em- 
yed in good uſes it may likewiſe be look'd up- 
nee oF v and a means of do- 


= ing good, under which notion they ſhould be 
taught to conſider it. I have feen a great many 
| ſcholars, who of themſelves have divided their 


money into three parts, one of which was deſigned 
for the poor, another to buy books, and thee third 
for their diverſions. | 


Children may be rewarded by innocent r 


intermixed with ſome induſtry; by walking 2 
where the converſation may be advantageous, 
little preſents which 3 be kinds of prizes, fuck 


as pictures or prints, by books neatly bound, by 


the "Goh of fuch things as are curious and uncom- 


mon in arts and profeſſions ; as for inſtance, the 
manner of making tapeſtry at the Gobelins, of 
melting of glaſs, painting, and a thouſand other 


things of that kind. The induſtry of parents and 
maſters lies in the invention of ſuch rewards, in va- 


rying them, and making them deſired and expect. 


ed; keeping always a certain order, and beginning 


conſtantly with the moſt ſimple,” in order to make 
them laſt as long as poſſible, But in 9 
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muſt keep exactly to what they have promiſed, 
and make it a point of duty and indiſpenſable ho- 
nour never to diſappoint the children. 0 


ARTICLE the EIGHTH. | 


To accuſtom the children to a ſtritł obſervante of 
| þ _ truth. 2 | 


NE of the vices we muſt carefully cor- 
rect in children is lying, of which we cannot 
excite in them too great an averſion and horror. It 
muſt always be repreſented to them as mean, baſe, 
and ſhameful, as a vice which intirely diſhonours a a 
man, diſgraces him and places him in a contempti- 
ble rank, and 1s not to be ſuffered even in ſlaves. 
I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of puniſh- 
ing children, that are ſubject to this fault. 5 
Diſſimulation, tricking and bad excuſes, come 
very near it and infallibly lead to it. A child 
| ſhould be told that he ſhould rather be pardoned 
for twenty faults, than a bare diſſimulation of the 
truth, for hiding one only by bad excuſes. When 
he frankly confeſſes what he has done, fail not to 
commend his ingenuity, and pardon what he has 
done amiſs without ever reproaching him with it, 
or ſpeaking to him of it afterwards. If this con- 
feſſion becomes frequent, and turns into a habit, 
only to eſcape without puniſhment, the maſter muft 
have leſs regard to it, becauſe it would then be no 
more than a trick, and not proceed from ſimplici- 
ty and ſincerity. eee 
Every thing that the children ſee or hear from 
their parents or maſters muſt ſerve to make them 
in love with truth, and give them a cqntempt for all 
double dealing. Thus they muſt never make uſe 
of any counterfeit pretence to quiet them or to per- 
ſuade them to do what they have a mind, or 9 
13:74 | em 
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them any promiſes or threatnings without their be- 
ing ſenſible that the performance will ſoon: after 
follow. For by this means they will be taught 

_ tricking, to which they have already but too much 
eee, | 


To prevent it, they muſt be brought not to ſtand 
in need of it, and be taught to tell ingenuouſly 
what pleaſes them or what makes them uneaſy. 
They muſt be told that tricking always proceeds 
from a bad diſpoſition; for no body uſes it but 

with a view to diſſemble; as not being ſuch an one 
as he ought to be, or from deſiring ſuch things as 
are diſallowable, or if otherwiſe, from taking diſ- 
honeſt means to come at them. Let the children 
fee how ridiculous ſuch tricks are, as they fee prac- 
tiſed upon others, which have generally a 9 wh 
ceſs, and ſerve only to make them contemptible. 
Make them aſhamed of themſelves, when you 
catch them in any diſſimulation. Take from them 
from time to time what they are fond of, if they 
have endeavoured to obtain it by any trick, and 
tell them they ſhall have it, when they ask for it 
plainly and without artifice. N 
Ti upon this point eſpecially they muſt be put 
in mind of their honour. Make them compre- 
hend the difference that there is between a child that 
loves truth and ſincerity, upon whoſe word one 
may rely, in whom one may fully confide, and 
who is looked upon as incapable, not only of ly- 
ing and forgery, but of the leaſt diſſimulation ; and 
another child, who is always ſuſpected and diſtruſt- 
ed, and e never believed, even tho? he ſpeaks truth. 
4 We ſhould carefully ſet before them what Corne- 
lus Nepos obſerves of Epaminondas, (and Plutarch ol 
 tays the ſame of Ariſtides,) that he was ſo fond of lit 
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truth that he never told a lye, not even in jeſt. Adeo 
veritatis diligens, ut ne joco en mentiretur. | 


ARTICLE the NINTH. 
To accuftom the boys to be genteel, neat and exact. 


3 —— breeding i is one of the qualities, which 
rents moſt deſire in their children, and it 
uſually  affefts them more than any of the reſt. 
The — they ſet upon it ariſes from their conver- 
ſation with the world, where they find that almoſt 
every thing is judged of by its outſide. In ſhort, 
the want of politeneſs takes off very much from 
the moſt ſolid merit, and makes virtue itſelf ſeem 
leſs valuable and lovely: A rough diamond can 
never ſerve as an ornament; it muſt be poliſhed 
before it can be ſhewn to advantage. We cannot 
therefore take care too.carly to make the children 
civil and well bred. | 
In talking thus I do not e 
exerciſe the children, or bring them up by meaſure 
and method to all the formal ceremonies which are 
faſhionable in the world. Such treatment is 
per only to give them falſe notions and fill 
with a fooliſh vanity. Beſides, this methodical ci- 
vility, which conſiſts only in forms of inſipid 
compliments, and the affectation of doing every 
thing by rule and meaſure, is oſten more offenſive 
than a natural clowniſhneſs, We muſt not there - 
fore give them much trouble about ſuch faults as 
they may commit in this point. A behaviour not 
over courteous, a bow ill made, a hat clumſily taken 
off, and a compliment ill turned, may deſerve ſome 
little notice to be taken of them in an eaſy and 
gentle manner, but does not deſerve ſharp chiding, 
er the being expoſed to ſhame before company, and 
much leſs to be . with * The go- 
1 ing 
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ing abroad into the world will ſoon correct theſe 
miſdemeanors. 
But the point is to go to the principle and root 
of the evil, and to conquer certain diſpoſitions in 
the boys, which are directly oppoſite to the rules 
of ſociety and converſation Fu; as a ſavage and 
clowniſh rudeneſs, which makes them careleſs a- 
_— what en pleaſe or diſpleaſe thoſe that are 
Y ſelf-love, which is concerned only 
in —— its own profit and advantage; a 
haughtineſs and pride, which tempt us to look up- 
on every thing as our due, without our being un- 
der any — Jr to others; a ſpirit of contradic- 
tion, finding fault and raillery, which blames every 
thing and takes pleaſure only in giving pain. Theſe 
are the faults, againſt which we muſt declare an open 
war. Such boys as have been accuſtomed to be 
complaiſant towards their companions, to oblige 
them to yield to them upon occaſion, to fay no- 
thing which may offend them, and not be eaſily of- 
fended themſelves at the diſcourſe of others ; boys 
of this character, when they come abroad into the 
world, will ſoon learn the rules of civility and good 
breeding, 
It is alſo to be wiſhed, that children ſhould be 
— to neatneſs, order, and exactneſs; that A 
they take care of their dreſs, eſpecially on ſundays 2 
and holidays, and ſuch days as they go abroad ; 
that every thing ſhould be ſet in order in their 7 
chambers and upon their tables, and every book 
put in its place, when they have done with it; that 
they ſhould be ready to diſcharge their different du 
ty preciſely at the time appointed. This exaftnels 
is of great importance at all times and in every ſta- | 
: tion of life. 
All this is to be wiſhed for, but muſt not in my 
opinion be exacted with ſeverity, nor under pain 
| of — For we nn. ** us, 
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faults, which ariſe from the levity of their age, 
from ſuch as ſpring from indocility and perverſe- 
neſs. I beg the reader's pardon, if ſometimes I 
take the liberty of urging my own practice, whilſt | 
engaged in the education of youth. I think I don't 
do it out of vanity, but only to ſhew better the uſe- 
fulneſs of the advice which I give. I brought the 
boys to be very civil to ſuch ſtrangers as entered in- 
2 the court, during their recreation, and almoſt 
1 y exact in repairing to every exerciſe at 
ſound of the clock, but not by menaces or 
corrections. I publickly; uſed to commend them 
ſor their civility to ſtrangers, who compliment- 
ed me upon it, and for the readineſs e they 
quitted their play, becauſe they knew it would 
pleaſe me. I ſometimes added that tho ſome of 
them were wanting in their little duties, I judged 
it muſt be thro* inadvertency, which was not ſur- 
Prizing in the heat of play. I defired them to be 
more careful for the future, and to follow the ex- 
_ of the greateſt part of their companions 3 
and I ſucceeded better by theſe civilities than I could 
may, all the chiding and menaces in ond 
wo 1 


ARTICLE woe TENTH, | 
Ji i ** make fudy agreeable. e ee 


Tis is one of the moſt important * 
education, and at the ſame time one ofthe moſt 


a great ! 
are very deſerving;” -thereare 
e 0 he bunch ene are happy enough to 
e their ſcholars fond of ſtudying. 

The ſuceeſs in this point depends very much on 
ee and i hould beth eat care 
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326 5 — — 
of maſters, who teach children their letters, to do 


it in ſuch manner, that a child who is not yet ca- 


pable of being fond of his book ſhould not take an 
averſion to it, and the diſlike continue when he 
grows up. For this reaſon, ſays Quintilian, his 
ſtudy muſt be made a — 22 The ma- 
ſter muſt proceed by asking him little queſtions. 
He muſt be encouraged by commendation, and al- 


lowed to ſet ſome value upon himſelf, and be pleaſ- 


ed with having learnt any thing. Sometimes what 
he refuſes to learn muſt be raught another to raiſe his 

y. We muſt enter imo little diſputes with 
im, and let him think, that he has oſten the better. 
We muſt intice him likewiſe by little 2 


| which children at that age are very fond of. 


But the great ſecret, * ſays Quint lian Barther, to 


tnakle childevn love 5 


fond of their maſter. In this caſe they willingly 
give ear to him, become tractable: by him, ſtrive 
to pleaſe him, land take a pleaſure in his leffons, 
They readiiy receive his advice and correction, 
are much affected wich his commendation, and 


ſtrive — 


of their duty. | 7 

There is implanted in children, xs in all man- 
kind, a natufal ſpirit of curioſity, or deſire of 
knowledge and information, of which a good uſe 
may be made towards fendring their ſtudy agree- 


— Subs — — to them they re 


asking queſtions; and enquiring the name 
por | eof-every thing they — And they ſhould 

beanfwered: without without expreſſing any pain or; uneali- 
arb ele Should, ve commended and 
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fatisfied by clear and expreſs anfwers, without 
thing in them that — — — 
| will foon find it out and be ſhocked at it. 
In every art and feience the firſt elements and 

Yrinciples have ſomething in them that is dry and 
Gi heartening. For which reaſon it is of great ſer- 
vice to abridge and facilitate the rudiments of the 
languages which are taught to children, and to take 
den the bien len Seh aden. 


14 - 


bre a denn I ttünk the ene e . 
ning with the explication of authors preferable to 
that of making exerciſes, becauſe the latter is mort 


1 and e 


_— — — ;varely brought ref 
f they are pri roug „ 4 ca 
and skilſul Lie * nothing _—_— make 
ſtudy agreeable to them. He takes their time, ſtudies 
ers taſte, confults their humour; intermixes diverſion 
with labour, ſeems to leave the choice wthem, does 
not make their ſtudy regular, ſtirs chem up to it 
ſometimes by ic, and by the ceſſation or 
rather interruption of it. In 4 word, he puts oft 
a thouſand” fflapes, and invents a thouſand artifices 
to compaſs whit he ams at. 

This way in college is not practicable. In 
common chamber and a numerous claſs diſeipline 
and good order require an uniform rule, and that 
all ſhould follow it exactty; and herein lies the great 

difficulty of managing them. A maſter muſt have 
a good capacity, a great deal of skill to guide 
and dreck the reins of ſo many different characters, 
whereof ſome are briſk and tmpetuous, others low 
and phlegmatick, whereof ſome want the ſpur, and 
others the bridle ; to manage, I fay, all theſe diſ- 
* at e ſame _— yet ſo as to — 
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them all move by concert, and lead-all to the ſame 


of Colleges. 


point, notwithſtanding this difference of temper. It 
mult be owned, that in the buſinefs of education tis 


here that the greateſt ens Amp ae are re- . 


rec, gy al ei. 
This is only: to he obtained by grea t gentlerieſs, 


reaſon, moderation, coolneſs and patience. This 


22 rinciple muſt be always in view, that ſtudy 

5 14-3 ac the will, which admits of No Tibia. 
ſtraint. 8 Studium diſcendi voluntate, que cogi non 
poteſt conſtat. "We may confine the body, make 
a ſcholar fic at his rable againſt his inclination, dou- 


ble his labour by puniſhment, force him 70 finiſh. 

a task that is impoſed on him, and for that end 
take away from him his play and recreation; but 
can labouring thus upon force be properly called 


ſtudy? And what will follow upon it, but the ha- 
tred both of books and learning and maſters too, 


very often as long as they bye 2 The will there 


fore mult be gained, and this can only be 8 lb 
neſs, friendlineſs and perſuaſion, | and above. all 


th) allurement- of pleaſure. N SP 14 


As we are born idle, enemies 15 e ain 
more to conſtraint, it is pot ſurpriz ing, that as all 


the pleaſure lies on one ſide, and all the trouble on 


the met ; All the trouble in ſtudy, and all the plea- 
ſure in diverſion ; a child ſhould bear the one with 
impatience, and run zealouſly after e other. The 
skill of the maſter lies in making ſtudy agreeable, 
and teaching his ſcholar to find a pleaſure in it. 
To which end play and recreation may very much 
ee ARG Bus we * e 0 2 b 
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ARTICLE the ELEVENTH. 
DT Y grant the boys teſt and recreation. 


Great many reaſons oblige us to grant reſtand 
recreation to the children, firſt, the care of 


their health, which ſhould go before that of know- 
| ledge. Now nothing is more prejudicial to it than 


too long and conſtant an application, which inſen- 
ſibly wears and weakens the organs, which in that 
age are very tender and incapable of taking great 


pains. And this gives me an opportunity of ad- 


viſing and intreating parents not to puſh their 
children too much upon ſtudy in their early years, but 


to deny themſelves the pleaſure of ſeeing them make 


a figure before their time. h For beſides, that 


theſe ripe fruits ſeldom come to maturity, and 
their early advancements reſemble thoſe ſeeds that 
are caſt upon the ſurface of the earth, which ſpring 
up immediately but take no root, nothing i is 'more 
pernicious to the health of children than theſe un- 
rimely efforts, tho' the ill effect be not ian, 


rceived. | 


If they are prejudicial to the body, they are — . 


leſs dangerous to the mind, i which is ſpent and 
rendred dull by a continual application, and like 
the earth, ſtands in need of a ſtated alternative of 
labour and reſt, in order to preſerve its force and 
vigour. a; 


uoque, quæ 2 Keule ca- miſſa fecunditas : ita animo- 
L ut ſervare vim 9 poſ- rum impetus aſſiduus labor 
ſint, alterna quiete retunduntur. frangit. . . . Naſcitur ex afſidui- 
Ibid. tate laborum, | animorum he- 


a fertilibus agris non eſt betatio quædam & languor. 
 Lnperandum ; - cit enim ex- Senec. ue e, 15. 


— 


ſides, as we have already obſerved, the boys 
55 See — munquam e 
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330 Of the Government. of Colleges. 

after they have refreſhed themſelves a while, return 
to their ſtudies with more cheerfulneſs and a better 

heart, and this little relaxation animates them with 
freſh courage, whereas conſtraint ſhocks and diſ- 
ms Ren  -_-: 1 
E LO WR Queens and the boys will doubt- _ 
leſs agree to it, chat a moderate inclination for pla 
ſbould not diſpleaſe in them, as it is often a mark 
of vivacity. In ſhort, can we expect much ar- 
dour for ſtudy in a child, who at an age, that is na- 
turally brisk and gay, is always heavy, penſive and 

indifferent even for its play ? ee ee 

E Bat in this, as in every thing elſe, we muſt 

uſe diſeretion and obſerve a medium, which con- 
fiſts in not refuſing them diverſion, for fear they. 
Gould grow out of love with ſtudy, and likewiſe in 

got granting too r for fear they ſhould grow 
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The choice in this point requires ſome care, 
we need be under no concern about procuring them 
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Of the Government of Colleges. 331 
ſuch as require almoſt as mu application as 
ſtudy. James the firſt King of Great Britain, in 
the inſtructions he left his ſon how to govern 5 

other advice concerning play, forbids n 
cheſs, for this reaſon, that it is rather a ſtudy than 
a recreation, 

Plays of hazard, ſuch as cards and dice, which 
are now become ſo faſhionable, deſerve Rill more 


to be forbid the boys. Tis a ſhame to our age, 


that rational perſons cannot paſs a few hours to- 
gether without cards in their hands. It will be 


well for the ſcholars, if they carry from college and 
long retain an ignorance and contempt for all di- 
YL LIONS of this nature. 

It is a principle in education which cannot be 
too much inculcated upon parents and maſters, to 


inſpire children in general with a taſte for ſuch 


as are ſimple. They ſhould neither feed » | 
1- 


on delicate diſhes, nor be entertained with elegant 
- verſions. The temper of the ſoul is corrupted as - 


well as the taſte by the purſuit of ſharp and poig- 
nant pleaſures; and as the uſe of ragouts makes 
common food that is plainly dreſſed ſeem taſteleſs 
and inſipid; ſo great emotions of the ſoul * 
a diſreliſn to the ordinary diverſions of youth. 
We ſee parents, ſays M. de Fenelon, that are 


otherwiſe well deſigning le, carfy their children 


themſelves to the publick Thews, and pretend by 


thus mixing poiſon with healthful "ol we to give 


them a good education, and would look upon it 

as cruel and auſtere to deny them this medley of 

good and evil. He malt be very lk acquainel 
t 


with human nature, who does not ſee 


ſort of diverſion cannot fail of creating a diſguſt 


in the —— for the ſerious and buſy life, to which 


are deſigned, and make them conſi- 


4 der plain tr pan and innocent phate as 5 infipid” and in- 
f e 


1 
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ARTICLE ths TWELFTH. 
1 train np the boys to virtue er nd 


erampie. 112 


HAT I. have lately faid 98 N much 
| this is an indiſpenſable duty of maſters. 
As it is often requiſite to fortify the children be- 
forchand againſt the diſcourſes and examples of 
their parents, as well as againſt the falſe prejudices 
and falſe principles that are delivered in common 
' converſations, and authorized by an almoſt gene- 
ral practice; | they ſhould be to them that guar- 
dian and monitor which Seneca ſo often fi of, 
to keep them or deliver them from popular errors, 
and to. inſpire them with ſuch principles as are 2 
formable to right and ſound reaſon. It is 
ſite therefore that they have a thorough ſenſe af 
- themſelves; that they think and talk always of 
wiſdom and truth. ® For nothing can be ſaid 
before children without effect, and they regulate 
their fears and deſires by the diſcourſes they hear. 
Tis for: this reaſon that Quintilian, as we have 
already obſerved, adviſes. maſters to ſpeak often to 
their diſciples of honeſty and juſtice. And Seneca 
informs e which the lively 
exhortations o upon him. The bal. 
2 25 is en nee n 6 It is ſcarce to be 


Nen Hoot: ire WI gt 7225 Null 1 
15 . — . . vox impune perfertur. No- 
hunt ſervi . Shen alles wu - cent, qui optant; nocent, qui 
tos, & aurem ſubinde pervellat, execrantur. Nam & horum 
 abigatque rumores, & reclamat 1 falſos nobis metus 
populi „ Itaque & illorum ws male 


. monitionibas crebris, opiniones, gx o 
qu nos circumſonant, com- do hens ae Bir eſt, quan- 
| n n ann pon cls ont. 
Facillime 
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Of the Government f Colleges. 333 
* imagined, ſays he, how great an impreſſion ſuch 
e diſcourſes are capable of making. For the 
«« tender. mind of youth are readily inclined. to 
<< the ſide of virtue. As they are tractable and 
4 not as yet infected by corruption, they by 
« yield to truth, provided an underſtandin 
«6 vocate pleads its cauſe before them * 
in its favour, For my own part, when I! 
« Attalus inveigh againſt vice, error and irregu- 
« 2 J pitied mankind, and thought ads 1 
great and valuable, but a man that was capable 
«© of thinking as he did. When he undertook to 
« ſet off the advantages of poverty, and to prove 
< that whatever is more than neceſſary, can be 
«© looked upon only as a uſeleſs charge and an in- 
«. convenient burden, he made me wiſh to go 
poor out of his ſchool, When Ne exclaimed 
4 4 in pleaſure, commended chaſtity, frugality 
« and purity, I found my ſelf aloe to quit the 
„ moſt lawful and 4 —.— pleaſure. 
There is ſtill another ſhorter and ſurer way 
of conducting the boys to virtue, and this is by 
example, For the language of actions is far ſtron-. 
ger and more perſuaſive than that of words. 
Longum iter eft per præcepta, breve & efficax per 
exempla. Tis a great happineſs for boys to b 
under maſters, whoſe lives are a continual inſtruction 
to them, whoſe actions never contradict their leſ- 
ſons, who do what they adviſe, and ſnun hat they 
blame, and who are ſtill more admired when ſeen, 
than when they are heard. 
Something ſeems {till to be wantin 755 to what I 
have faid in this chapter concerning he different 


eee conch. manum ll | 
antur ingenia ad honeſti recti - idoneum nacta eſt. | . 
que amorem. Adhuc docili- pf. 108. pa 


bus leviterque 1 0 85 WN . 6. CY 


b 


Sk 15 4 er! and yet parents hands ſurel 

think themſelves very happy, if they found fuck 
for their children; and yet I deſire tet reader to ob- 
ſerve, that all T have hitherto ſaid has been drawn 
folely from Paganiſm ; that Lycurgus, Plato, Tully, 
Seneca and Quintilian have lent me their thoughts, 
and ſupplied the rules, which I have laid down; 
that whe I have borrowed from other authors 
does not go beyond their ſphere, nor riſe above 
the maxims and notions of the Heathen. Some- 
thing therefore is ſtill wanting to the duties of a 
maſter, and this remains to be r 
"ot article.” 1 


e O£A to*# oa 5c 8 


ARTICLE the THIRTEENTH. 
Oy Ys and zeal for the children's . 


x vation, 
P T. A be b e d / d 
intitle Hortenſus, was very agreeable to him, 


and the reading of it had paved the way to his 
conyerſion by inſpiring him with an eager deſire 
after wiſdom, there was notwithſtanding {till ſomg- 
thing wanting, becauſe he found not — the name 
of Chriſt ; and that whatever did not bear that fa- 
cred name, however well conceived, however ele- 
gantly wrote, and however true t [hight be, did 
not Bo EY car wy away his heart. I think likewiſe 
* reader ſhould nat. be wholly fatisfied, 125 


1 


5 * Lllp liber . abe & 1 me in 
meum, & vota mea ac deſide - tanta flagrantia refrangebat, 
—3 fecit alia. . . . Immortalita- qual. nomen Ce _ erat 

tem ſapicntiz - eoncupiſeebam - Quicquid no- 
-wfta,cordis inctedibili & ſur- mine fuiſlet, quamvis litteratum 
. ——— 4 veridioun, non 
fermone il & accendebar, & il, cap. 4. | Gil 
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ſtill find ſomething wanting in what I have writ- 


ten concerning the duty of maſters, as they meet 


not there with the name of Chriſt, and diſcover no 
footfteps of Chriſtianity in the precepts, which re- 


late to the education of Chriſtian children. 

I have deſignedly done this, to ſhew how blame- 
able. we ſhogld be if we remained content. with 
what we have a right to demand from heathen 
7 or if we ſhould not go even fo. far as 

In ſhont,, Chriſtianity is the ſoul and com- 
ent of all the duties, e ee 
of. is Chriſtianity which animates them, which 


kraiſes and ennobles them, which brings them to per- 


fection and gives them a merit, whereof God a- 
lone is the principle and motive, and of which 
God alone can de the juſt reward. 0 

What then is a Chriſtian maſter, who is entruſted 
with the education of youth? He is a man, into 
whoſe hands Chrift — committed a number of 


children, whom he: has redeemed: with his blood, 
and for whom. he has laid down his life ; in whom 


he dwells, as in his houſe and temple 3; whom he 


c 


heirs, of whom he will make fo many Kings and 
Priefts, who: ſhall- reign and ferve God with him 
and by him to all eternity. And for what: end 


has he commuted them to. his care ? Ia it barely 


to make them 
Who dare pre 


orators and men of 


8 f. 
72 


does the office of a walter receive: from 
nourable a commiſſion } But what care, what atten- 


336 of the Government of Colleges. 
eion and vigilance,” and above all how great a 
dependance upon Chriſt does it require? 
In this laſt circumſtance lies all the merit, and at 
che ſame time all the conſolation of maſters. They 
have need, in the government of children, of ca- 
pacity, prudence, patience, mildneſs, reſolution and 
authority. How great a conſolation is it to a maſ- 
ter to be fully perſuaded, that Chriſt gives all 
theſe qualifications, and grants them to the hum- 
ble and perſevering petitioner, and that he may 
ſay to him with the prophet, Thou, O Lord, art 
my patience and my ſtrength, thou art my light and my 
council, thou "ſubdue the little people under me whom 
thou haſt committed to my care? Leave me not 10 3 
my ſelf one moment, but grant me, for the direction . 
* others and for my own ſalvation, the ſpirit of 
wiſdom and underſtanding, the ſpirit of council and 
 Prength, the ſpirit of knowleage and piety, and 
above all the ſpirit of the fear of the Lord, 
When a maſter has received this ſpirit, his work 
is done. This fpirit is a maſter within, which dic- 
tates to him and teaches him all that is 'requilite, 
and upon every occaſion points out to him his d 
and teaches him to practiſe it. One great mar 
of his' having received it, is, that he finds in him- 
ſelf a great zeal for the ſalvation of the children; 
that he is affected with their dangers and touched 
with their faults ; that he oft reflects upon the va- 
lue of the innocence, which they have received in 
baptiſm; how difficult it is to recover it, when 
ence it is loſt; what account mult. he give to Chriſt, 
who has placed him as a centinel to guard it, if the 
enemy carries off ſo precious a treafure, whilſt he 
is aſleep. A good maſter muſt apply to himſelf 
| thoſewords, which God was continually reſounding 
inthe ears of Moſes, the conducter of his le, 
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e the ſucking child. Porta eos in fin Ini. tuo, ht 2 


portare ſolet nutrix infuntulum. He muſt exf 


ence ſome what of the tenderneſs and concern of. 
f "a Paul for the Galatians, “ for whom he felt the 
+ pains of childbirth, till Chriſt was formed in 
r Flliali mei, quos itrrum 'partutle,” donec 
farmetur: Chriſti int oidis.” of 07 HIV OL. 2 


I cannot avoid applying heremo che Aide 51 
of the inſtructions, hich are given in a ſetter to 
a ſuperior upon her obligations, nor too earneſt] 


exhort them to read that letter with beg which 


ſuits ſo well with their circumſtan ces 
1. The firſt! means of preſerving die talent, 


which has been committed to your care and to in- 


creaſe it, is to labour with freſh zeal to procure 
your own ſanctification. Youre: Gocks inſtrument 
towards theſe children; muſt therefore be 


ſtrictly united to him. You are the channel, and 


therefore you ſſibuld be filled. It is your part to draw 
down, bleflings upon others; you muſt not therefore 


turn them aſide from falling upon youf o head. 


2. The ſecond means is not toe 


fruit if you 
do not labour in the name of Chri 


5 that is, as he 


himſelf laboured in the ſanctification of men. . He 


began with giving an example of all the virtues he 
has required from theme His humility and; g 

neſs were aſtoniſting. He gave his life and blood 
for his ſheep. See here the example of ſhepherds 
and diſcern your o.]̊n. Never take yd eyes 
from this divine model. Bring forth thus, thus 
train up your diſciples, who ant now / become yout 
children. Think ges of 1 them, than Ned 
procuring their love; and think only of ga 

ing their love, in order to plant the love. a 


al. iv. 19. 5 * He began to do and teach. 
Lettres de . Act. 1 


| 4 chen Facg. Eftienne, Tome 1. 7 pon in word — 1 in ded. 


XXIV. 19. 
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Chriſt in their hearts, nnen ple 
e onincs we 
3. The third means is do expect nothing from 
own; cate, your own: prudence, your own 
light and labour, but only from the grace of God. 
He rarely bleſſes thoſe, who are not humble. We 
ſpeak in vain to the ears, if he ſpeaks not to the 
heart. We rr 
givesthe increaſe. wt ** Ts 
We chink do de onde by mukipiying words, 
We think 10 ſoften-the hardneſs of the heart by 
ſharp reproaches, by humiliations and corrections. 
This may be uſeful ſometimes, but it muſt be the 
f of Cod that makes it ſo s and when we re- 
Fee g cum means we lay 
1 . Which is 
y refuſed 1 N 


of God, . g Mels 

yourſelf. —— a coach rer ice of 3 

your heart, which applauds you for it. Hearken 

— * 2 — who miſlead ” 
| TE; your: labour ſeems ineffectual, be not 8 
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the reward of your labour in the — 
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„„ PART che SECOND 
"Wd cular duties relating, to the educ cation ien F. youth. g 


Ts different duties 1 ave to. Saane i in this 
ſecond part relate to the principal of the college, 
che regents, the , the FO and Aa 5 


2 281 


CHAP. I. = 
- - Of the duties of the principak © 5 


_— principal of a college! is as the ſoul of it, 
1 which puts every thing in motion and pre- 
ſides over all. To him belongs the care of eſta- 
bliſhing good order, of keeping up drei. 
watching in gen over ſtudies and manners. 
is eaſy to comprehe W ſerviceable ſuch a the | 
mn Cn q ublick and at the ſame time how difficult 
t were. to. be wiſhed, one would think, 
2 who is placed at the head of the profeſſors 
ſhould be the principal in every talpect 4 that he 
might in every thing ſerve as an adviſer and pat- 
w 11 5 ___ a „ of every 
ranc earning; t 18 ) | 
mar, the belles lettres, rhetorick and hide ophy, 
that has be might be ina capacity to judge of the abi 
lity of the maſters and progreſs of the ſcholars. 
the want of ſome of eo theſe points of knowledge may 
be ſupplied by 4 which are a 
mote eſſential Long” A houſe is happy, when 
HIER to ſet over it a man, Who has the 
— of government, an amicable and ſociable 
e a ſolid judgment, an humble and ꝓru- 
dent docility, and a perfect diſintereſtedneſsʒ one who 
enters upon his ſtation only out of religious views 
71 not thro: any carnal motives. The _ 
6 18 


this caſe never fails. For we may cruly * 


fear of being miſtaken, as experience has proved 


it, that it is the merit of the principal, which con- 
tributes moſt to the reputation of à college. 
There are four or five things eſpecially, which 
ate the Object of che principaPs pains and as x 
diet, ſtudy, diſcipline, education and religion. 


ſhall explain every one of tee pars e 


and with as much brevity a can, 


* 


ARTICLE, ths FIRST. a 


. Of- the diet of. the Penſi oners. * 


5 | Principat I nila collegy” de ON 

family. He muſt therefore have the atten- 
tion and tenderneſs of a father, and employ his firſt 
cares upon tlie health of the children, which is 
the baſis F ac bag tee CT Ie: 
pends very much upon their diet, which joined to 
motion and exerciſe ſeryes to make che children 
+ Brow, to ſtrengthen them, to 7 nes them a 22 
conſtitution, and enable them to 
of the different ſtations, to which {nbd ſhall 
one day call them. To this end the diet muſt be 
Rm dar good, ſolid and 0 

The means of having che food ſuch as it ſhould 
be; and is to me an eflential mgm Ig in point of 
| Economy; is to provide the heſt in every kind, 
che beſt read, the beſt meat, the beſt oil, the beſt 
butter Sc. and. I have known by experience, that 
che expence would not be the greater, eſpocially if 
care be taken to pay regularly for them, in which 


cale we are ſure to be always well ſervet. 


+ 3 One obſtacle to the rule 1 here lay down would 


de an inclination in the principal to heap up wealth. 
Bur I ſhould not ſuſpect any body of a diſpoſition 


bb remote from che © ; 


of a man of learning 


e Mi. oe. 9 3s 5 


: iis. / / RE ones 


T<28 


Y 


and honour, who knows better than any other, 


have wherewithal to live at his eaſe, but the way 


of attaining to it, as ſeveral have experienced, is 


not to be ſparing in providing proper food for the 
| boarders. hs Hom Pg of WR 
It is not enough, that the Principal himſelf be 
of a diſintereſted and generous Lips ition, he muſt 
inſpire the ſame ſentiments into thoſe, who, under 
his name and in his ſtead are intruſted with the œ- 
conomy, and ſet a ſtrict watch over their manage- 
ment, for which he is anſwerable to the publick. 
A ſure mark, that he ſincerely deſires to fulfil his 
duty in this point is, the allowing the maſters a full 
liberty of complaining to him upon this article, as 
in all the reſt, to call upon them publickly to do it, 
to declare that it will be a pleaſure to him to have 
them behave in that manner, to receive their re- 
monſtrances ſo as to convince them of it, and eſpe- 
cially to make that uſe of them which juſtice and 
ſters a trouble that ſuch a ſtep muſt naturally cauſe, 
he may appoint ſome perſon in the college as the 
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rudence may require from him. To ſpare the ma- 


u Quis ignorat quin id Jong 
fit $4 ann; ac liberals 
bus diſciplinis, & illo quem 
exigimus animo digniſſimum, 
non vendere operam, nec ele- 


yare tanti beneficii auctorita- 


tem ? Duintil. lib. xii. cap. 7. 
His in rebus jam te uſus 


ipſe profeQto erudivit, nequa- 


3 OL, IV. 


quam ſatis eſſe ipfum haſer ha- 


bere virtutes, ſed cireumſpici- 


endum diligenter; at in hac 


cuſtod ia provinciæ non te unum 
ſed omnes miniſtros imperii tuĩ 


ſocis & civibts; & telptblicas 


præeſſe videare. Cid. 1. 
tib. i. ad. Quint. frat: * 
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vice-principal, or any other to whom they can more - 
freely and readily expreſs themſelves ; and this he 1 
may be ſure is the only way of keeping people 5 
from talking. 


The maſters on their ſide muſt ſhew a great deaF 
of moderation upon this article, and never com- 
plain at table of the meat that is ſerved up, that 
they may not accuſtom their ſcholars to too great 
a nicety in cating and drinking, nor authorize by 
their example a ſpirit of murmuring and complain- 
ing, which is apt only to ſow diviſion and foment 
diſſatisfaction in a college. They muſt remember 
that how careful and well diſpoſed foever a princi- 

is, it is impoſſible but in a large adminiſtration 

— ſmall faults and negligences muſt eſcape, which 

iu at nce and Charity of the maſters ſhould 
ook and hide. 

To good diet ſhould be joined W Which 
FR off the value of it and is a kind of ſcaſoning 
to it. The linnen ſhould be white, the diſhes clean, 

the halls where they eat regularly ſwept every day 
After dinner, and every dung conſtantly ranged in 
its place. The ſes the er 7 
to very minute particulars upon this article, and 
ſhew how important they look upon it to be 
careful in this point. A principal therefore cannot 
conſider it as unworthy of his care, and muſt be 
able to ſay of himſelf what we 7 in Horace, 
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v„Hec ego procurare T idonets' dvs S non - 
Invitus, ne turpe toral, ne ſordida mappa 
Corrugat nares ; ne non & mation & lanx 
ee * te. | 
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| Of the Duties of the Principal, 343 
care and exactneſs, a nn pains Jam 
pardonable. 


+ Pilibus in ſcopis, in mappis, in obe quantus 
Conſiſtit fumpius ? neglectis flagitium ingens. 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 
Of the Studies; J 


8 the choice of the regents depends folely up- 
on the principal, we may ſay for this reaſon, 
the ſucceſs o the ſtudies depends upon him. 
This choice is one of the moſt conſiderable parts of 
his office and has the greateſt conſequences, either 
with reference to the publick or to the perſon of the 
Principal himſelf. 

How great an advantage is it to the boys 3 how 
= an honour to the univerſity, when a principal 


refers ſuch regents, as are diftinguiſhed by their 
learning, as are famed abroad by their compoſiti- 
fs or publick actions; and to theſe ſhining qua- 
ale others no leſs neceſſary, the talent of teach- 
ing and governing, authority, Probity and piety ? 
8 But how great a burthen does he lay upon himſelf, 
if thro! human views he nominates ſuch regents, 
as are incapable of diſcharging their functions ? All 
the good, which a better choice could have produc- 
ed, will be objected to him, and all the ill which 
mall follow upon an imprudent and raſh” nomination 
will be laid to his charge: 

To avoid this misfortune his muſt endeavour to 
caſt his eyes upon ſuch, as God deſigns for employ- 
ments, that is, to whom he has given qualificatt- 
ons neceſſary to fulfil them; otherwiſe it is to de- 
ſpiſe his — — What he has choſen; The 
univerſity, in allowing the principals the IP 

: De * 1 bb. is. 
1 2 


344 Of the Duties of the Principal. 
of electing regents, enjoins them to be fully aſſur- 
ed of their capacity, and ſtill more of their probi- p 
ty, that they may be in a condition of inſtructing © 
the boys in learning, and training them up to 1 
good manners. Gymnafiarche ad docendam & v 
regendam juventutem pedagogas & magiſiros proba- b 


ie vite & doctrinæ recipiant. & admitlant. quo- n 
rum mores imprimis ſpectandi, ut pucti ab his & „ 
literas ſimul diſcant, & bonis moribus imbuantur. W 
Neither fleſh, nor blood, nor country, muſt be p 
conſulted in ſuch a choice, nor ought elſe but the IN 
publick advantage. Were it allowable to compare. g 
great things with ſmall, one would exhort the prin- he 
cipal to call to mind a beautiful expreſſion of a Ro- 
man Emperor and imitate his conduct. I mean tr 
Galba, when he adopted Pifo. Auguſtus, ſays he ea 
to him, ſought for. a ſucceſſor in his own family, ar 
but I have ſought for one in the whole empire. be 
b Auguſtus in domo ſucceſſorem queſivit ego in repub- . ca 
lica. < We ſhould look upon him as our neareſt ra 
relation. and . beſt friend who has the moſt merit, an 
according to the beautiful expreſſion of Pliny. ar 
Sollicitation and the recommendation of great men 
ſhould have no place here, and it is upon theſe oc- he 
cafions: that he muſt ſhew an unſhaken reſolution, du 
by repreſenting to himſelf, how great an injuſtice in 
and unfaithfulnefs he ſhould be guilty of, if he fa- va 
crificed the eſſential intereſt of ſo many families, co 
that have confidently entruſted him with what they an 
hold moft dear, to his complaiſance for a private | ne 
rſon. CTF OO Eager we r 
Me know how many excellent members Mr. Go- E 
binet brought into the college du Pleſſis. He took re⸗ 


Silat. Facull. Art. civitatem circumſeras oculos, 
Facit. Hiff. lib. i. cap. 15. & hunc tibi proximum, hunc 
An tu ſummæ poteſtatis. conjunctiſſimum exiſtimes, quem 2d 
hæredem tantum intra domum optimum inveneris? Plin. in cla 
tam quæras? Non per totam. Paneg. Traj. ds 5 = 


Of the Duties of the Principal- 34 5 
pains to ſeek out for them himſelf, and paid regard 
only to merit and never to recommendation alone. 
The famous M. Lenglet having read a copy of 
verſes, which he found by chance upon Mr. Go- 
binet's table, told him that the author whom he did 
not know, might become an excellent poet, if to 
his natural genius he added a better acquaintance 
with Virgil. This was enough for that worthy 
principal, after he had enquired into the other qua- 
lifications of the young man, to make him a re- 
gent. It was M. Herſan, who has done ſo much 
honour to the univerſity. 

It might be of great ſervice to a principal 0 
train up himſelf good ſubjects in his college, and 
_ early 4 og them for the regency. When they 
are thus ſeen to grow up under his eyes, he muſt 
be far better acquainted with them both as to their 
2 city, and what is ſtill more eſſential, their mo- 
and diſpoſition. I ſhall reſume chis matter, 
— ſpeak more fully to Ir at the concluſion of this 
article. 

"Tis not ſufficient to have made a good choice, 
he muſt Keep up to it thro? all the reſt of his con- 
duct. The great skill of a principal lies in gain- 
ing the affection of the regents, in making himſelf 
valued and beloved by them, and procuring their 
confidence, which can only be obtained by a civil 
and obliging treatment, remote from all haughti- 
neſs and pride. For he muſt remember that the 
prevailing character in men of letters is the love 
of liberty, I mean an honeſt Worry directed by 

reaſon, _ 
Beſides what depends upon the regents; the prin- 
hs 20 may contribute very much of himſelf to the 
vancement of ſtudy by raiſing an emulation in the 
claſſes from the frequent viſits he ſhall. make them, 
to take an account of their progreſs, to encourage 


5 the good. ſcholars by commendation, to diſtribute 
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rewards and prizes amongſt them from time totime, 


to excite the weak and indifferent to take _=_ 


and univerſally to confirm the authority a 
VIews of the regents. 


The diſtribution of prizes, which is . 


made at the end of the year, is one of the moſt e 
fectual means to excite and keep up the emulation, 
I am ſpeaking of. The care of this belongs to the 
* and of all the expences he is at, this i 
employed. It were to be wiſhed, as 


have already bbberved, that his revenue might ad- 
mit of where withal to do it without inconvenience 
to himſelf; and I admire the generoſity of thoſe, 


who having no penſioners, or but very few, do not- 
withſtanding diſtribute prizes at the end of the year, 
as tho? they were very rich. 


That this diſtribution of prizes may produce i its 
full effect, jt pſt be made with great equity with- 


out favour or affection. It depends upon the prin- 
cipal, whether he will give prizes or no; but when 
they are once propoſed, he is no longer at liberty. 


They are due and of right belong to merit, and 


cannot under any pretence whatſoever. be refuſed. it 
without manifeſt injuſtice, | Here places are regu- 


Jatcd not by birth or riches but by knowledge and 


— The plebeian js ppon a level with 
the prince, and uſually advances before him ; nor 
does any thing more contribute to make learning 


flouriſh 1 in a college, than the reputation of an ex- E 
act and ſtrict Juſtice in the diſtribution of places 


fo prizes, 
retyrn according to my promiſe to the choice of 


" — en way of W pad in it, 828 
ve known ſeveral princi it 

ſucceſs, is to make choice of certain poor ſcholars 
in the claſſes, who are obſerved' to have capacity 


_ and good inclinations, to brin them up at their 
. N w have 1 
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conduct and ſtudies ; and when they have finiſhed 
them, to commit the care of ſome few ſcholars to 
them, in order to fit them for the office by inſtruct- 
ing them, to oblige them from time to time to 
make compoſitions in verſe and proſe, and thereby 
enable them to enter into the regency, when occa- 

ſion offers. 
Ihhis expence is not very great, and may be at- 
tended with good conſequences. The great advan- 
tage a principal may expect from it is to draw 
down the bleſſing a GT n his college, and. 

this he has great need of. For! it muſt be owned, 
that generally ſpeaking there is a kind of maledic- 
tion upon the rich and riches, which he muſt en- 
deavour to avert by mixing ſome poor ſcholars a- 
mong the children of the rich, that may draw up- 
on them the care and protection of him, who de- 
clares himſelf throughout the whole ſcripture the 
Protector and Father of the poor. | 

I queſtion whether a man of learning and 8b. 
ty can have a purer ſatisfaction, than that of hav- 
ing contributed by his care and liberality to the 
training up of young men, who afterwards become 
able profeſſors, and by their extraordinary talents 
do honour to the univerſity. This ſatisfaction, in 
my opinion, is far improved, when it 
from a grateful diſpoſition, and theſe ſervices are 
done — way of acknowledgment, and paid as a 
kind of debt, in return for ſuch as have been re- 
ceived in a like ſituation. * we muſt not be as 


4 Hunc, &; incomptis Curium capillis 1 pa 
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ARTICLE the THIRD. 
Of ube diſcipline of the College. 25 


II is the buſineſs of principals by Weir place and 
title to keep a watchful eye over the general diſ- 
cipline of the colleges. It belongs to them to 

ine the ſcholars, in order to place them in the 
claſſes, which belong to them. f It is their duty 
to take an account every week how they have be- 
haved; tis theirs to agree with the profeſſors, what 
authors are to be explained in the chiles 8 They 
are obliged to ſee the ſtatutes of the univerſity ex- 
actly obſerved, and the regulations of the faculties 


of arts relating to the diſcipline of colleges and 
claſſes, ſuch, for inſtance, as that of fixing holi- 


days, and the times of entrance into the claffes and 


of leaving them, which was lately revived and au- 


thorized by parliament; and it 1s for this reaſon 


the h univerſity enjoins them to read over theſe ſta- 


tutes and regulations twice a year in the preſence of 


all the maſters and ſcholars. 


This laſt ordinance is very judicious but not. 
obſerved with ſufficient exactneſs. To make the 
execution of it more eaſy, ſuch ſtatutes and 8 23 * 


lations as have been judged moſt eſſential to diſci- 


pline, have been ſeparately printed and read over 
by ſome profeſſors every year in their claſſes. Se- 
veral others might be added to them, which have 


finde been made and the book reprinted. 
I ſhall begin this article with the principal's dut 


towards the {cholars of the houſe: What I ſha fl 
afterwards ſay, likewiſe belongs to them, to a certain 


point, and is common to chem with the reſt of the 
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([Cholars; but there is a peculiar care due to them 
from the principal. The houſe is properly theirs, 
and the colleges originally were founded for them. 
This the principal ſhould always have in mind, and 
never forget the pious motives of the founders, who 
have dedicated part of their ſubſtance to ſo ſacred an 
yſe. They were for the moſt part high and mighty 
lords in their time, cardinals, archbiſhops, biſhops, 
chancellors, princes, and ſometimes crowned heads. 
Their memory ſhould be dear and precious to a. 
principal, as their perſons would be, if they were 
actually in place and credit. In reſpect and grati- 
tude to theſe illuſtrious founders, who are always 
living for him, he muſt behave to the ſcholars of 
the houſe with the affection and tenderneſs of a fa- 
ther, procure them all the temporal and ſpiritual 
aſſiſtance, which is in his power, take the utmoſt 
| pains to enable them to fill the places worthily, to 
which Divine Providence ſhall call them, and eſpe- 
cially hinder the children of the rich from expreſ- 
ſing a contempt for them, and to this end 
muſt himſelf ſhew a great value and conſide- 
ration of them. I have never obſerved that the 
: ioners have been offended, that upon certain 
. occaſions the ſcholars. of the houſe were ſet before 
them, and by way of honour preferred to the. firſt 
places; but then theſe ſhould not value themſelves 
too much upon it, nor forget that *tis. from their 
poverty that they are ſcholars of the houſe, and thus 
they ſhould behave with gentleneſs, obedience, and 
docilry, and above all with humility ; for nothing is 
more inſupportable than poverty and pride: i My 
| foul bateth.. . a poor man that is proud. Upon thele 
conditions we can't expreſs too great friendſhip to- 
wards the ſcholars of the houſe. When a principal 
has been one of them ie as very een 
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happens, he is the more inclined to favour them, 
and is apt to apply to himſelf this verſe in Virgil. 


k Non ignara mali miſeris ſuccurrere diſco. 


Or rather he applies to himſelf the command, which 
God fo often in ſcripture gives the Iſraelites of tak- 
Ing care of the ſtrangers, becauſe they had been 
ſtrangers themſelves. ! Love ye therefore the ſtranger, 
for ye were ſtrangers in the land of Egypt. 
One of the things, which contribute moſt | to 


eſtabliſh the reputation of a college, is an exact and 


uniform diſcipline. There are many parents indeed, 


which almoſt blindly determine upon the choice of 


a college, but there are many alſo who behave other- 


_ wiſe, and who look upon the giving their children 


a Chriſtian education as the firſt and moſt eſſential 
part of their duty, and therefore give up all their 
care and application to it, Now what determines 
ſuch parents in favour of a college is the know- 
ledge they have of the good diſcipline that is ob- 


ſerved in it. 


The whole care of a principal is faithfully te 
diſcharge his duty without being uneaſy about the 
ſucceſs. A little honour is enough to prevail upon 
him never to make an intereſt for any penſioner. 
This would be to diſparage and diſgrace his pro- 


feſſion, and confound it with the employment of 


hirelings and tradeſmen, who would many of them 


bluſh at ſuch a proceeding. It ſhould be look d 


upon as an advantage to be admitted into his col - 


lege, and it is one indeed to be placed in a houſe, 


where the youth are carefully brought up, and no 
ſenſible parent will even think otherwiſe. It would 


in my opinion be prudent not blindly ta 


 tencive alk che hola chat ſhould be offered, but 
firſt to be informed of their manners and charadters, 
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xecially when they are ſomewhat grown up, and 
oe — ſome ile college or —— b 
But the moſt important point of diſcipline is 
never to ſuffer any ſcholar to remain in college 
that is capable of being prejudicial to others, either 
by corrupting the purity of their morals, or by in- 
ſpiring them with a ſpirit of diſreſpect and rebellion. 
In theſe two caſes we may without ſcruple affirm 
the rule, I am ſpeaking of, ſhould be inviolably 
obſerved. To be convinced of it; we need only 
change the object, and ask one's ſelf, whether one 
would leave a child that was ſick of a contagious 
diſtemper with the reſt. Is the infection of the mo- 


rials then leſs dangerous, or attended with leſs fatal 


conſequences ? Can a principal, who has a juſt ſenſe 
of religion, ſupport this terrible, but true reflec- 
tion, that God will one day demand of him an ac- 
count of all the ſouls, that ſhall be loſt in college 
from his having declined to ſend away the corrupters, 
thro? views of intereſt, or too great complaiſance, 
or even good nature? m Sanguinem | ejus ds manu 
2 requiram : His blood will 1 require at thy 
When l ſpeak thus, I do not mean that every 
conſiderable fault, nor even every immoral action, 
zs a reaſon for diſmiſſing a ſcholar. The diſeaſe as 
ſuch is not a reaſon for ſending the fick perſon out 
of the infirmary, but only when it is known to be 


contagious, and capable of infecting others. Thus 


we muſt bear with a ſcholar for ſome time, but 
when we ſee that inſtructions, chiding and puniſh- 


ments are ineffectual,” and there is cauſe to appre» 


hend that the evil may fpread, the removal of him 
then becomes abſolute and neceſſarx. 
I I own there is no circumſtance, which requires 
more prudence and diſcretion in the principal, chan 
mis J am ſpeaking of. Nought elſe but the Spirit 
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of God can keep him in a juſt medium, and inſpire 


.him with wifiom to behave ſo as not to offer d 


through too great gentleneſs or too much ſeverity. 


Nor can he in ſuch a conjuncture implore too much 
his aſſiſtance and inſtruction. 


Another means of preſerving diſcipline. and good 
order in a college, is firmly and diſcreetly to ſup- 
port and eſtabliſh the — of the lower ma- 


iters, to ſtand ſtedfaſtly by them upon occaſion, 
and never to blame them in the preſence of the 
icholars, but to reſerve what we have to ſay to 


them to be {aid in private, if it is judged neceſſary, 
and there to give them neceſſary advice. To this 


end the principal ſhould often fee them, always re- 


ceive them with humanity and civility, inform him- 


ſelf by them of the behaviour of the ſcholars, hear 


their complaints and opinions, and leave them an 


intire liberty in order to gain their confidence. Tis 
tis union, this agreement and good underſtanding. 


which is the ſoul of government. The principal 


chen hears all that paſſes, and all is managed by 


his directions. The maſters, who are hin his 


ears and his eyes, receive all their motions from 
him, and he treats them Iikewiſe with the ſame ten- 


derneſs, as the apple of his eye, and as e they 
were ſo many parts of himſelf. 

The vice- principal, upon whom the care of the 
diſcipline in general turns, and who almoſt univer- 
fally holds the place, and ſupplies'the abſence of 
the principal, ſhould in every thing follow his im- 
preſſions. Vigilance, attention and exactneſs, make 
up his eſſential character. Nothing ſhould eſcape 
him. During his recreations, whilſt he is walking 


and talking with others, his eyes and his mind muſt 

be in another place. He muſt obſerve all that 

paſſes, and almoſt without ſeeming to do it, every 
motion, every converſation, every particular cor- 
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all. And the fame may be faid of all the other 


maaaſters, who are equally obliged to be attentive, 


and can more eaſily be fo, as they have a ſmaller 
number of ſcholars to obſerve. There are ſome 
maſters, who think in this point they may in con- 
ſcience rely upon the perſon who is entruſted with - 
the marks!» diſcipline ; but this is a miſtake. For 
every maſter muſt anſwer for his ſcholars, and is 

"obliged to watch over them at all times, _ 520 
s at liberty to do it. 

We cannot too much recommend the doinge' eve. 
1 thing exactly in the time and moment appointed 
for it. There is little trouble in it, except in the 
beginning. When the cuſtom is once eſtabliſhed, 
the ſcholars obſerve it almoſt naturally and with- 
out any difficulty. It is a pleaſure to ſee a great 
number of boys diſappear at once, as ſoon as the 
clock ſtrikes, and leave the court empty; and it is 
a bad omen of the diſcipline of a college, when 
inſtead of a ſpeedy departure they ſeem doubtful 
whether they ſhalt go or no, and loiter one after an- 
other. And the fame obſervation will hold good 
as to every thing elſe, their going into their claſſes, 
che refectory and the church. To eſtabliſh this or- 
der, the principal and 1 muſt tet the 
example, and be there always firſt. 

This diſpoſition to exactneſs is of great nde in 
all the employments of life. Tis a qualification 
abſolutely neceſſary to all that are in authority. 

To this end it is requiſite to deſcend to very mi- 
nute particulars, to attend to every thing without 
almoſt ſeeming to do fo; to foreſee at a diſtance, 
and prepare for whatever is to he done, not to be 
ſatisfied with giving orders, but to be regularly in- 
formed whether they are executed and how, to ſee! 
that the ſlighteſt injunctions are obſerved in order 
to prevent by that means the breaking of ſuch as 


are more eſſential. There are ſome maſters who 
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upon them as trifles ; but they do not conſider that 


though every one of theſe rules may appear per- 


| haps of very little moment in particular, yet joined 


all together they form what is called diſcipline and 


good order in a college, and that negligence in 
ſome uſually draws along with it the ruin of the 
reſt, I could here willingly apply the obſervati- 
on of Livy, upon the point of religion. Theſe 


ceremonies, n; ſays he, ſeem now to us ſmall and 
contemptible ; but it was by not deſpiſing them, 
that our anceſtors carried the republick to that 


height of grandeur, we now ſee it arrived at. Par- 


va ſunt bac, ſed parva iſta non contemnenilo majores 


neſtri maximam hanc rem fecerunt. | A 
Not that I think good order in a college ſhould 
be made to conſiſt in the great number of rules. 
The multiplicity of laws is not always the mark of 


'A good government. 0 Ut antebac flagitiis, ita tunc | 


legibus laboratur, ſays Tacitus. They are rather for 
the maſters who know the neceſſity and advantages of 
them, than for the ſcholars who are apt to riſe up 
at the bare name of laws. The example of the 
former, and an habit of 1 theſe rules con- 


tracted by the other, is a living law, whieh is pre- 


ferable to all that are written. It were to be wiſhed 


we could ſay of a college, what the ſame p Tacitus 


fays of the Germans, that good morals there have 


more force, than good laws in other places. Plus ibi 


boni mores valent, quam alibi bong | 1 2 


. lib. vi. a. 41. Jail. Aunal. Ib. ili. cap. 29. 


De mor. Ger. cap. 19. 
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ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
' Of Education, 


Y this word I here underſtand the at 
care that is taken of forming the manners and 
characters of the boys, wherein I I iuppaſe a great 
part of education to conſiſt. 

This care relates either to the body or the mind ; 
and i it is Es principals buſineſs to ſce that both are 


hs n may refer all that concerns the body to neat- 
neſs and gentility. 

With reference to neatneſs I cannot do better than 
quote the expreſs terms of the. ſtatute and injuncti- 
on of the univerſity upon this ſubject. 4 «+ The 
_ 4+. maſters muſt take care thc their ſcholars have 
no naſtineſs nor any 0 or coarſe in 
« their dreſs ; that they do not ſhew a remark- 
« able negligence in their habit ; that their cloaths 

« be not rent, their hair uncombed. or their hands 
* unwaſhed. For it 1s requiſite not 77 to give 
them a good taſte for learning and the ſciences; 
; 25 but likewiſe to teach them a Sil and courteous 
% manner of behaviour, which are ſo neceſſary for 
4 ſociety. and converſation, On the other hand, 
v% boys muſt not be allowed to be too gaudy 
and trim in their apparel, nor muſt they affect 
„ to have their hair pinned up and curled with 
too nuch care and art.“ This injunction is ve- 
ry i as it commands us to avoid the two ex- 


BY 


ideant pædagogi & etiam in communi vitæ uſu 
; gil, ut ſui diſcipuli ab- civilem humanitatem politio- 
horreant A cultu immundo, lu- remque urbanitatem ediſcant. 

culento, & agreſti; ne ſint in- Sed hi, neque laſciviant immo- 
ſigniter negligentes in veſtitu: deſtius, neque tortos arte & ſtu- 
ne diſcincti, impexi, illoti: dio capillos cincinnoſve ferant. 
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tremes, which are alike vicious. We muſt not 
fore ſuffer any affectation of finery in the ſcho- 
lars, and much leſs theſe airs of petits maitres, by 
— they ſometimes ftrive to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves 


Genteelneſs with de to the boys conſiſts in 


a graceful carriage, in having a countenance firm | 
and modeſt, in walking with an eaſy and natural 


air, in keeping themſelves upright, in making a 
handſome bow, in not falling into indecent 

ſtares; nor indulging a certain air of careleſneſs. 
For this end dancing-maſters are uſeful to a certain 


and Quintilian approves of our making 
ſome uſe of them. * Ne los quidem reprebendet? 

dos putem, qui paulum etiam paleſtricis vacaverint. 
But he was far from allowing, that ſuch perſons 


ſhould be employed in this office, as were infa- 


mous and ſcandalous by their very profeſſion. Hos 
abeſſe ab eo, quem inſtituimus, quam longiſſim? ve. 
lim. He an 

and admits only of the few 4 circumſtances, 
ve have deſcribed above. Ut recta ſint brachid, ne 


this ſtudy to a narrow compaſs, 


indoctæ ruſtica * manus, ne ſtatus arg ne 
is pedibus inſcitia, ne caput oculigue 


ab alia corporis inclinatione diſſideant. 
I have elſewhere ſpoke of politeneſs, which partly 


| belongs to the body and partly to the mind. For 
the eſſential branch of this qualification lies in not 
being too fond of one's ſelf, nor doing every thing 


for one's own fake, in avoiding to do or fay ought 


which may offend others, in ſeeking opportunities 
of doing them a pleaſure, and in preferring their 
advantages and inclinations to our own, This the 
maſters ſhould principally take care of; and when 
the boys are — 


ims, they eaſily grow polite, and _ going 


in the practice of theſe max- 
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abroad into the world will learn in three months 


all they want to know in this reſpect. 


But the great and capital FO of a prin- 
: | | 


cipal, and in proportion of all the other maſters, 


is to work upon the diſpoſition and humour of the 


boys, and in this reſpect he may do them an infinite 
ſervice. But herein he cannot make any great pro- 
greſs by publick inſtructions, but may by private 


converſations, in which the boys may open them 


ſelves to him, ſpeak to him with liberty, and tell 
him of their grievances ; and here they may be 


taught to know themſelves, not to be difpleaſed 
when they are told of their faults, to diſcover 


them firſt and fincerely own them, to enquire af- 


maſter's directions upon this head, and to come and 
give an account to him from time to time of the 
benefit they have found by them. | 
Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the ſcholar is na- 
turally addicted to pride and vanity, he talks often 
of himſelf and always with a good opinion, he 
boaſts upon every occaſion of the nobility of his 
family, the high places of his parents, their wealth 
and the magnificence of their equipage, furniture 


and table, and expreſſes a contempt for every one 
beſides. This fault is not uncommon among the 


boys, and is ſometimes found even in thoſe, whoſe 


parents have nought elſe to recommend them, but 


the wealth they have heaped up. 
If a principal takes a due care of his college, he 
cannot avoid being acquainted with this boy's diſpo- 


ſition, When he makes him a viſit, after ſome 


preliminary diſcourſe, which may ſometimes laſt 


the longer in order to pave the way for ſomething 


better and more ſerious, the converſation muſt be 
made to turn upon what relates to this young man. 
If upon the queſtions that are put to him, he owns 
his prevailing fault, and ingenuouſly confeſſes it, we 
n 2 ſhould 


ter ade methods of amendment, to defire the 
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| ; ſhould ſeem to be well fatisfied with him, to com- 


mend his ſincerity, and let him know that a fault 
acknowledged and confeſſed is already half amend- 
ed. If he does not allow of it, which may happen 
either deſignedly or not, we muſt endeavour in- 
ſenſibly to let him into it by urging particular facts, 
though without reproach or bitterneſs, by the opi- 
nion of his maſters, and even the — of his 
companions, and ſometimes he muſt be allowed 
time to reflect more maturely upon it. When at 
laſt he begins to own his fault, we muſt endeavour 
to ſhew him the deformity and ridiculouſneſs of &, 
how our intereſt rightly underſtood muſt give us an 
averſion for it, as inſtead of the eſteem we ſeek for 
from ſuch fooliſh boaſting, we gain nought elſe but 
contempt and hatred, We muſt lay before him 
the example of ſome one of his companions of 
great worth and merit, that is humble and modeſt, 
and eſteemed and beloved by all the world. Af: 
ter having thus pointed out to him his diſeaſe, we 
nut next proceed to provide a remedy, by enjoin- 
ing him no more talk of himſelf or his family, of 
his parents, or their wealth and dignity ; not to 
let himſelf above others in his own opinion, to de- 
ſpiſe no body, and to ſpeak advantagiouſly of his 
companions. About a fortnight after he may be 
called for again, and after being informed by the 
maſters of every thing relating to him, we gather 
it all from his own mouth, as ae had heard 
nothing of the matter, and upon finding that he 
has made any progreſs or alteration, he is to be 
commended, encouraged and exhorted to grow bet- 
ter and better. 
l ſuppoſe for a ſecond example, that a boy as 
been untractable and diſreſpectful towards his ma- 
ſter, that he has refuſed to obey him, has even ad- 
ded ſome inſolent expreſſion, and perfiſts in his 
rr. The . n ag him 
1; knyne» 
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immediately as he deſerves, is prudently content 

with letting him know he is diſpleaſed, and remits 
the puniſhment to another time. In the mean while 
the ſcholar does not recollect himſelf, nor acknow- 
ledge his fault. The principal upon information 
ſends for him, makes him repeat the matter as it 
| paſſed, and examines whether he ſpeaks true ; he 

makes him both witneſs and judge in his own cauſe ; 
he aſks him if a ſcholar — not to ſubmit to his 
maſter; if he ought not to anſwer him with reſpect, 
even tho? he thought hewas not to blame; how much 
more muſt he be in the wrong, if the maſter had reaſon 
fully on his ſide? Could a college ſubſiſt, if ſuch an 
example was to be allowed ? Is it in a maſter's or 
principal's power to leave him unpuniſhed? or 
could he reaſonably expect it from them? and thus 
by degrees a boy may be brought to condemn him- 
ſelf, to own he has deſerved to be puniſhed, to 
male ſatisfaction to his maſter, and to ſubmit to 
whatever he ſhall think fit. But the maſter, then 
content with the ſubmiſſion, is pleaſed to forgive 
the puniſhment. By ſuch diſcreet management the 
fault of the ſcholar becomes beneficial ro him, and 
coneludes with making him love and reſpect his 
maſters more than ever; whereas an immediate 
correction had created in him Perhaps an averſion 
for em for eve. 

Upon theſe occafions there is a certain ares 
reed in a maſter, which conſiſts in knowing 
how to gain upon the mind, to touch gently upon 
what is amiſs, not to proceed beyond certain de- 
grees, and to lead then by different queſtions to 
the point we would bring them to: this was the 
WD art of Socrates, as may be ſeen in all the 

nes, wherein Plato introduces him as a ſpeak- 
er. We find likewiſe an admirable inſtance of it 
in the Cyropædia of Xenophon, another ne 
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be Moc which may ſerve as a model to maſ- 
ters for this kind of converſation I am here ſpeak- 
ing of. The King of Armenia rebelling againſt _ 


Aſtyages King of Media, Cyrus marched ſpeedily 


againſt him and took him prifoner, and cauſing. 
him to be brought before him with his wives and. 
children, he began with requiring him above all 


things to anſwer according to the truth. Then the 


King of Armenia led from propoſition to Pope — 
tion, owned with trembling, that he had u 
broken the treaty, and deſerved to loſe his Prey: 
dom and his life. But Cyrus, contrary to all ex- 
ion, having reſtored him to his dominions,, 
made a friend of him, whoſe fidelity and gratitude, 


afterwards became inviolable. The paſſage is very 


long, but very brauthdls and deſerves to be read 
Care. | 
But to return to the SE He may do infi- 
nite ſervice by theſe familiar converſations, wherein. 
the ſcholars may open themſelves to him, and talk. 
to him as to a good friend. One may ſometimes 


ED employ the hours of recreation in thus ſort of con- 


verſation. When the ſcholars love and value the 
principal, they make no difficulty of - diſcloſing 


themſelves to him, but it muſt be done in ſuch 


manner, that by his inviolable ſecrecy he may ne- 
ver give them cauſe to repent of it, He ſhould 
principally apply himſelf to ſuch as are grown up, 
as they are better able to profit by his inſtructions, 

and ſtand moſt in need of them. *he two years 
of Philoſophy, after which it is uſual to chooſe the 


kind of life they deſign. to follow, ſeem naturally 


deſigned to examine their vocation. It is the moſt 
important action of life, upon which their 


ral happineſs and eternal falyation often depend, 


and is almoſt conſtantly left to an age, that 1s = 
capable of conduRing Hf and. but little dif) poſed 
oy wake TRE: | | T5 | 
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Before J conclude this article, I muſt add, that 
principals are capable, and perhaps obliged too, to 
do a part of the ſame ſervices to the ſcholars, that 
tive without the college, as they do to the penſion- 
ers: For all the youth of the college are commit- 
ted to their care. When a regent perceives that a 
| ſcholar begins to be irregular, he may inform the 
principal of it, who may ſend for him into his 
chamber, and give him ſuch inſtructions, as are 
neceſſary to bring him back to his duty. 


ARTICLE the FIF TH. 
| Of Religion, 1 
1 Have no need to prove, that this article is the 
1 moſt momentous of all, and that the negligence 
of the maſters upon this point would be very criminal, 
as it would be attended with very bad conſequen- 
ces. We may reduce what we have to ſay u 
this matter to three points, inſtructions, the uſe of 
the ſacraments, and the practice of certain exerciſes 


of piety, 


1. Inſtructions. 


It is eaſy to comprehend that ſuch boys as leave 
the college without ſufficient inſtruction in religion, 
run the riſque of being ignorant of it all the reſt of 
their lives; and it is but too plain, that this igno- 
rance is the fatal ſource of the diforders and irre- 
ligion, which almoſt univerſally prevail in the 
„ 


The remedy for ſo great an evil is to make the 
beſt advantage of the time, whilſt the boys are yet 
tractable, and naturally inclined to hearken to all 
the truths of religion. It ſhould be laid down as a 
principle of Chriſtian education, which concerns all 
maſters in general, principals, regents and prece 

tdors, that children are committed to their care 12 | 

TM „ © Chriſt 


; 
x 
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which their ſalvation 
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Chriſt himſelf, to ſee that they reſerve the preci- : 
ous treaſure of. innocence, which he has renewed 
in them by baptiſm ; to make them worthy of the 


Divine adoption, and the glorious title of the chil- 
dren of God, to which he has raiſed them, to in- 
ſtruct them in all the myſteries of his life and death, 
and in all the N en the, obſervation 5 
It is this, that Chriſt 
will one day * an —— of from us, and , 
not whether we have made them _ poets or 


Now whence can we 1 theſs ints of "H 
vine knowledge but from the facred ks of the 
Old and New Teſtament ? I beg the maſters to — 


over carefully what M. de Fenelon ſays pon. tip 
of the 


| good orators. 


article in his book I have already mentione 


e of daughters, which CR” belongs to 


P 1 ſhall here quote 
es from it. 
ba pak ries of the Old Teſtament are not only 


A . proper to awaken the curioſity of children, but 


y diſcovering to them the original of their re- 


„ ligion, they lay the foundations of it in their 


% mind. A perſon muſt be profoundly ignorant 
of the ſpirit of religion, not to ſee that it is 
„ wholly hiſtorical. It is by a texture of won- 


e derſul facts, that we learn its eſtabliſhment, its 


« perpetaiey, and all char we are o believe and 


; 46 


* It mlt not be imagined that we have an in- 
e clination to engage young perſons to enter 


e into the knowledge of it, by laying before them 
all theſe ſtories. They are ſhort, various, and 


. ae to pleaſe x ons of the dulleſt e. 


| ſtanding, God, w o knows better than an 


0 other the ſpirit of he 1 whom he has form 
e has placed religion in popular facts, which are 


H 0 . from a the ſimple, that the 0 
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« aſſiſt them in conceiving and retaining the my- 
* ſteries of it.” M. de Fenelon brings an inſtance 
relating to the myſtery of the Trinity; after which 
he adds, This example ſuffices to ſhew the uſe- 
4 fulneſs of hiſtorical relations. Though they ſeem 
to lengthen out inſtruction, they very much a- 
c bridge it, and take off from the drineſs of cate- 
4 chiſms where the myſteries are detached from 
« facts. Thus we ſee that formerly inſtructions 
e were given by ſtories. The admirable manner 
by which St. Auguſtin adviſes all ignorant per- 
4 ſons to be inſtructed, was not a method introdu- 
4 ced by that father alone, it was the method and 
practice of the univerſal church, and gonſiſted 
<« in ſhewing by a ſeries of hiſtorical facts, that the 
«« Chriſtian religion was as old as the world ; that 
„ Chriſt was expected in the Old Tegſtament'and 
«< reigned in the New; which is the ſubſtance of 
<< the inſtruction of a Chriſtian. 8 
This requires indeed ſomewhat more time 
« and care than is uſually ſpent by a great many 
<« perſons upon inſtruction; but then religion 1s 
not truly known, unleſs we deſcend to theſe 
<«« particulars; and whoever is ignorant of them 
can have no other than confuſed notions of Jeſus 
<«« Chriſt, of the Goſpel, of the church, and of 
« the main virtues which Chriſtianity ſhould infpire 
« us with. The hiſtorical catechiſm lately print- 
e ed, which is plain and ſhort, and far clearer 
than the common catechiſms, contain all that is 
<< neceffary to be known upon this ſuhject. Thus 
«© it cannot be ſaid that it requires a great deal of 
M. de Fenelon, after he has run over and pointed 
out the moſt remarkable ſtories of the Old and Ne-] 
Teſtament, adds as follows; © Chooſe” out the 
+ moſt wonderful ſtories of the martyrs, and ſome- 
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thing in groſs of the heavenly lite of the firſt 
Chriſtians, intermix with them the courage of 


young virgins, the ſurprizing auſterities of the 
monks, the converſion of the Emperors and the 
empire, the blindneſs of the Jews and their ter- 
rible puniſhment, which ſtill ſubſiſts. 


All theſe ſtories, diſcreetly managed, will give 


the children with pleaſure the whole ſeries of re- 
ligion from the creation of the world to our 


own time, which will inſpire them with very 


noble ideas, and ſuch as will never be eraſed. 


In this hiſtory they will ſee the hand of God al- 


ways raiſed to deliver the righteous and confound 
the wicked. They will be accuſtomed to ſee 
God doing all in every thing, and ſecretly lead- 


ing to his deſigns ſuch creatures as ſeem moſt re- 
© mote from them. But in this collection ſuch 


ſtories muſt be choſe, as give the moſt pleaſing 
and ſublime images, as we muſt uſe our utmoft 


« endeavours to make religion appear beautiful, 
and auguſt to the children; whereas they uſually 


repreſent it to chemſelves, as lomeping moroſe 


and ſorrowful. 
A folid inſtruction, like this we R eo wel. 
a powerful remedy againſt ſuperſtition. No. 


ching muſt ever be ſuffered, ſays the fame M. 
de. on, &. to be intermixed with the faith or 
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the * ractice of piety, which is not taken from 
the ſpel, or authorized by a conſtant approba- 


5 £1801 of * church. The children muſt _ diſ- 
creetly guarded againſt certain abuſes which 


ſome are tempted to look upon as points of diſ- 

„e who are not well inſtructed. We can- 

+ not entirely avoid it, unleſs we go back to 

10 4 » ſearch. into the inſtitution. of things, 

12 5 uſe which the Saints have mak of 
„ 


£45" ian then he e children, who are nat 
rally 
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rally too credulous, not lightly to give into certain 
c“ ſtories, which want authority, nor to practiſe certain 
ec devotions, which an indiſcreet zeal has introduced; 
ec without waiting for the approbation of the church. 
We ſee by what I have juſt mentioned the man- 
ner of giving youth a ſolid inſtruction, and the 
neceſſity of employing the time ſpent in college ; 
in teaching them * to know Chriſt, his precepts, 
principles and remedies ; in thoroughly explain- 
„ ing the Goſpel; in making them acquainted 

« with the worth of man, whom God alone can 
„ make happy, with his fall and miſery, for which 
e the incarnation and death of a God were alone 
capable of providing a remedy. The corrupti- 
cc on of his own heart, which is ſubdued by 1elf- 
love, and an affection for ſenſible objects; his 
<« inability to do any good of himſelf, and without 


<< the grace of Jeſus Chriſt; and the continual dan- 


ger he is expoſed to by concupiſcence, which {till 
80 ſabſiſts tho* conquered. lt is alſo very import- 
& ant to inculcate into them the great and efficaci- 

© ous truths of religion; how terrible God is in 


« his judgments ; how different we ſhall find the 


«© ſtate after death from our preſent notions; how 
great a miſery it is to loſe God irrevocably; how 
black ſins are which are committed after bap- 
6 tiſm ; of what weight the life and death of Chriſt 
are to us, for which we muſt give an account; 
« how great folly there is in deſpiſing eternal hap- 
e pineſs; what holineſs the grace of the new law 


4e requires in thoſe who are dead and buried with 


„ Chriſt, waſhed in his blood, conſecrated by the 
« infuſion of his ſpirit, nouriſhed . his fleſh, and 
«united in fo intimate a manner to his Divinity. 
There is no perſon, in my opinion, but upon 


reading what I have here laid down, muſt agree 
1 111 Inſtruct. far la avian; lever les Nov. tom. 1. des lettres 
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that this is doubtleſs the only method of rightly 


method 
ently recompenſed for all our pains, by the fruit 
we have reaſon to expect from it. Let us now en- 
* when we muſt give theſe inſtructions. 


Sundays and holidays are the natural time for it. 
Theſe days by their inſtitution are ſet apart for di- 


vine worſhip, of which the word of God and in- 
ſtruction are a principal part. We know that they 
are with us what the ſabbath was amongſt the Jews, 
and we know likewiſe under how ſevere a puniſh- 
ment God required it to be kept holy. * Whoever 
doth any work on the ſabbath day, be ſhall furely be 
Put to death. He gave up to the Jews the ſix other 
days for their own works, but reſerved the ſeventh 
for himſelf. » Six days ſhalt thou labour and do all 
that thou haſt to do; but = ſeventh day is the ſab- 
bath of the Lord thy G It was a day favoured 
by him with certain an: conſecrated only to 
his worſhip, and over which he was jealous as of a 
day that * to him in a r manner. 
Ie ſhall therefore keep the ſabbath. He would not 


tuffer them to walk abroad upon that day, but re- 


-quired them to tarry at home, that they might me- 
ditate there more freely his law. = Abide ye 
every man in his place mrs man go out of bis 


inſtructing the boys in matters of religion, This 
Ires time and care, but we are ſuffici- 


lace on the ſevemh 2 Andy y laſt 


Eau. xxX1, 15. 
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on the ſabbath day, he Ball fart- 
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ty be put to death. 


* children of Jfrael ſhall ke 
the ſabbath, to ob the ſab- 
bath throughout their generati- 
ons, for a perpetual covenant. 


. i a fign between me and 


the children of Ifrael for ever. 
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ng to ſee how often and with what threatning God 
in a ſmall number of verſes repeats and inculcates 
this precept, and with what force he recommends 
the obſervation of it. It is very plain that God no 
leſs requires of us the ſanctiſication of ſundays and 
holidays, and conſequently we ſce of what import- 
ance it is to accuſtom the boys early to the obſer- 
vation of them, and the rather as this precept is 
almoſt generally broken by all conditions, and 
eſpecially among perſons of quality. Thus it is a 
wiſe rule laid down in ſeveral colleges, not to let 
the penſioners go abroad on ſundays and holidays, 
but to employ the greateſt part of thoſe days in 
giving them inſtructions about religion. Parents 
have no cauſe to be diſpleaſed with the principal, 
who is exact and inflexible upon this point; at 
leaſt they cannot ſuſpect him of conſulting his own 
e 
I have found by experience, how. uſ-ful M. de 
Fenelon's maxim is of teaching the boys religion 
4.4 hiſtorical facts, and at the ſame time how agree- 
able to that age. The greateſt part of the inſtruc- 
tions I gave in college turned upon the Old Te- 
ſtament, All the great truths of religion, either in 
point of doctrine or morality, are to be found there, 
and laid down in this manner: they make an im- 
preſſion on the mind of young people, which is 
the more ſtrong and laſting, as they are joined to 
hiſtorical facts, which are not ſo caſily eraſed out 
nn ow) at rs ns 
Io theſe inſtructions, which I regularly gave af- 
ter morning and evening ſervice, I joined another, 
which was ſtill more uſeful. When their recrea4 
tion was ended, which upon thoſe days ſhould be 
very long, for children ſtand in need of reſt and 
refreſhment, they all retired to their chambers. 
Then the biggeſt boys ſpent an hour in FRO in 
their cloſets three or four hiſtorical chapters of L 
"Y : . 
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Old Teſtament, of which they came afterwards to of 

give me an account towards the evening in the cha- of 

pel. I askt the ſcholars, without obſerving any or- I 

der, what they had taken notice of in their read- ſte 

ing, and have oft been ſurprized at their ſenſible an 

and judicious reflections, which I valued the more 18 

as they came from themſelves and were not ſuggeſt- re] 

ed to them. It is eaſy to comprehend how uſeful the 

this ſort of exerciſe may be to the boys, not only thi 

| to inſtruct them in religion, but likewiſe for the the 
| improvement of their underſtanding and judgment. an 
| Beſides theſe inſtructions there muſt be one day the 
| in the week ſet apart for the explanation of the ca- the 
| cttechiſm, and this is uſually practiſed in all colleges. be 
1 I have elſewhere ſpoke of the manner of catechif- of 
| ing, whilſt I was diſcourſing upon the eloquence te 
of the pulpit, which muſt be different according to 1 %Z 

the difference of ages. I ſhall here make but one far 

obſervation more, which I have ſeen practiſed with | fo! 

S a great deal of ſucceſs, The inſtructions, which thi 
„ are given to ſcholars of a more advanced age, as the 
| in the claſs of rhetorick and philoſophy, muſt be - {er 
more emphatical and ſublime, and generally turn | 

| upon a continued plan of religion. In fome col- ſuc 
[ leges the ſcholars are obliged to ſet down in writ- gl 
5 ing what they have underſtood, and give a ſumma- the 
| ry of the catechiſm which has been explained to lik 
| them,” and ſeveral will do it with fuch an exact- ms 

| "neſs, as is ſurprizing to the maſters. The ſame Pr. 

| thing is practiſed in ſeveral pariſhes of Paris, and for 

| I have Ren ſome young girls ſucceed in it very dif 

Eo e N for 

| I ſhall fay but one word more concerning the in- of 


ſtructions which belong to ſervants. It is one of 
1 the eſſential duties of the principal. He owes them 
this reward for the ſervices they do the college, and 
1 he owes this example to the boys, to teach them 
what God will one day require of them. "_—_ the 
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of wealth and quality are almoſt entirely ignorant 
of the obligations they lye under in this particular. 
They forget that their ſervants have any other ma- 
ſter than themſelves, whom they ought to ſerve 
and confequently know, and that for this reaſon it 
is their indiſpenſable duty to ſee them inſtructed in 
religion, to watch over their conduct, to allow 
them time, and procure them means of fulfilling 
the duties of Chriſtianity '; that they owe them 
theſe ſpiritual aſfiſtances ſtill more than their food 
and raiment.; that they muſt anſwer to God for 
the ſalvation of thoſe that ſerve them, no leſs than 
their own, and that they are included in the num 
ber of thoſe, whom St. Paul recommends the care 
of in ſuch terms as ſhould make all Chriſtian ma- 
ſters tremble, 2 but if any provide not for his own,” 
eſpecially for thoſe of his own houſe, he hath denied the 
faith, and is worſe. than an infidel. There is there- 
fore an abſolute neceſſity of inſtructing the boys in 
this duty, and giving them an example of it, by 
the exact care that is er in the munen of 
ſervants. 

It might be of uſe t to give W now po den 
ſuch books as are proper to inſtruct them in reli- 
gion, and increaſe their piety, a New Teſtament, 
the Imitation of Jefus Chriſt, and other books of 
like nature. The expence is not very great, and 
may draw down a bleſſing upon 905 college. The 
principal, maſters and parents may all contribute 
ſomething towards it; and it would be neither in- 
different or difficult to accuſtom the boys to give 
ſomething out of their 7 Tor the uſe 

aht theſe Non liberalities. 


2. Of the uſe of E Tap own io | 
As the Sacraments are the ordinary channel, by 
which God: communicates to us the aſfitances we 
| $172 Tim. v. 8. 3 
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ſtand in need of to live and die like Chriſtians, it 


is very important to inſpire the boys with a pro- 


found reſpect for theſe ſacred ſprings of grace and 
ſalvation, which will accompany them all the reſt 
of their lives, and will learn them , to make 
eee eee e, | 


I. of Baptiſm. 


We now receive Baptiſm at an age, which does 
not admit of our attention either to the auguſt ce- 


remonies that are obſerved in it, or to the engage- 


ments we take upon our felves. It is therefore ne- 


ceflary to recal them to mind at a time when we 
are better able to profit by them. We muſt not 


therefore fail to make the children renew the vows 
they made in their Baptiſm, either upon the anni- 
verſary of the day they received it, or upon the eves 
of Eaſter or Whirſunide, which were formerly the 
only days, whereon this Sacrament was adminiſtred 


min a — and ſolemn manner. 


To reap the greater advantage from this pious 


practice, it may be proper to have the boys preſent 
at the Baptiſm of ſome child, ar day. mage have 
the {ſtronger impreſſion of what is afterwards to be 


explained to them. This, ſays M. de Fenelon, 


<« will give them a deeper ſenſe of the ſpirit and 
end of it. By this you ll make them underſtand 


how great it is to be a Chriftan, and how 
« ſhametul and terrible it is to be ſuch as the ge- 

4 nerality of mankind are. Oſten call to their 
«« minds the promiſes they made in their Baptiſm, 
« to ſhew them that the examples and maxims of 


e the world ſhould be fo far from having any au- 


<< thority over us, that they ought to make us ſuſ- 


<< pect whatever flows from ſo odious and poiſon- 


4% ous 2. ſpring, Fear not to repreſent to them 


ih S. Paul, — 
. „ 
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« and influencing the hearts of men with all the vio- 
cc lent paſſions, which make them fond of riches, 
« glory and pleaſures. *Tis this pomp, may you 
* glory _ | 1 
« fay to them, which ſtill more properly belongs 
64 to the Devil than the world; tis this ſpectacle 
« of vanity, to which a Chriſtian muſt not open 
<< his heart, or his eyes. The firſt ſtep a Chriſtian 
„ makes by Baptiſm is to renounce all the pomps 
« and vanities of this wicked world. To be fond 
«© of the world after ſuch ſolemn promiſes made to 
God, is to relapſe into a kind of apoſtacy.” 


2. Of the Enchariſt. 


The firſt Communion of the boys ſhould be 
look'd upon as the moſt important action of their 
lives, for which they cannot be too much prepared. 
They muſt be diſpoſed for it ſome time before, be 
early ſpoke to about it, be taught to conſider it as 
the greateſt happineſs that can happen to them on 
earth, be inſpired with an eager deſire after it, and 
above all have a thorough ſenſe of the great pu- 
rity. of morals, which ſo ſacred an action requires. 
It is hard to Su time of 2 eee kr - + 
as it muſt not depend upon age but the diſpo 
ſition of the children, and ſtill more upon * 47 
of their conſciences. 15h eie, 
The ſentiments. of M. de Fenelon upon this arti- 
cle are in my opinion very judicious, and without 
preſuming to lay down a rule for any body, I 
think it proper to propoſe it here: The firſt 
„ Communion, fays he, ſhould as I think be made 
c at the time when the infant, arrived at the uſe f 
ce reaſon, ſhall appear moft apt to learn, and ex- 
c empt from every conſiderable fault. Tis amidſt 
c theſe firſt fruits of faith and the love of God, 
„that Jeſus Chriſt will exhibit himſelf to him by 
<< the graces of the Communion, When therefore 

| . '# „ 


8 
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+ we ſhall find the qualifications here ſpoke of u- 
<< nited in the children, a fund of docility and ari 
* exemption from every conſiderable fault, and 
«« conſequently a great purity of manners, the firſt 
fruits, that is the beginning, tho” as yet weak 
«and imperfect, of faith and the love of God. 
« We have reaſon to believe that God will give 

& a bleſſing to a firſt Communion received in this 
© condition, and that it may ſerve to ſtrengthen 


and increaſe ſuch happy N 2 8 more and 


% more. 


When on the other hand we 5 7 quite op- 


<< polite diſpoſitions in the children, an expreſs in- 
« docility which bears inſtructions and remon- 
« ſtrances with pain; vicious habits, to which 
*< their frequent relapſes prove that they are ve 
% much addicted; no notion of faith; no mar 
<« of the love of God; it is then evident, that we 


4 ought to delay it, till we have better evidence of 


<< a ſincere change and a true converſion.” 


The fame may be faid of the other Communi- 


ons during the whole courſe of the year. The 
boys ſhould be inſpired with a fervent deſire. of 
communicating often, be made to underſtand that 
the Body of Chriſt ſhould be our daily bread, that 
the- 13 Chriſtians very often approached to 
the 


are now no leſs neceſſary to us; and that the great- 
eſt. or rather the only grief of a Chriſtian ſhould 
be to ſee himſelf deprived of the Communion 
_ thro? his own fault. Unus fit nobis dolor bic 
wa privari. 
At the fame time * muſt be well inſtructed 
in the diſpoſitions neceſſary for the worthy receiv- 


ing of the Euchariſt, and above all be made ſen- 


ET what a horrible crime it is to receive it with 
mY  ® Chryfoftom. | 


79 | a Con- 


uchariſt, and derived thence that ſtrength and 
Courage, which were then ſo neceſſary to them, and 
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a conſcience defiled with any mortal ſin; that this 
would be to betray Chriſt by a xiſs like the perfi- 
dious Judas, to crucifie him afreſh; to tread under 
foot the Son of God, to count the Blood of the Cove- 
nant Where with he has ſanctiſied us, an unholy thing, 
and to do deſpite unto the Spirit of grace We 
ought to uſe our utmoſt . to inſpire the 
boys with all poſſihle horror for receiving unwor- 
thily; and I think they are very happy, when 
they carry from Ae — and folkd: ch ner. 1 
oy rer 9-280 
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There Aden 5 gl eaſy ewe which 
are no trouble to the boys, but may put them in 
mind of ſeveral duties which are uſually neglected, 
and acruſtom them to give piety? a Hare in wo moſt 
part of their actions. 

We cannot to eatneftly nor too freguemdy Ini 
culeate inte the boys thoſe words of the Goſpel : 
» This is life leternul, that they might know the 72 
true Gol, un, Feſus Chriſt. whom thou haſt - 

They teachrifs»ithat true piety is founded on — 


55 knowledge of Cod and Jeſas Chriſt, char is, of his 


myſteries; I his precepts and his example. What 
bs eas: relate of his — —ͤ— 


cy. N | known and familiar to 
. eſpeci 94 what he did in the temple at 
twelve years 2 2 valuable circumſtance vfuch it 


has pleaſed: Uhrift to preſerve in the Goſpel, that 
boys might find there a perfect model of all the 
virtucs, thafl are ſuitable to their age. He muſt 
. to them; as full of tenderneſs 
or children, as laying his hands upon them and 


bleſſing them, giving them acceſs to * rd 
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claring that the kingdom of heaven (belonged to 
them, and willing to conſider what was done to 
them as done tohimſeI, | ente! 


As ſoon as the children W in * 


2 God faid to them that moment; à Ny Son give 


£ 


me thy heart; let them anſwer, . Loffer my ſelf 
e to thee, O God, with all my heart.“ © Corde mag no 


& animo volenti. And let all _—_ ſtudies begin 
with a ſhort prayer. 

Prayers before e FORE are regularly ob- 
ſerved in every college; and though nothing can be 
more juſt and reaſonable than to pay this publick ho- 


mage to the goodneſs and liberality of God, from 
whom we have every thing, and to 1 we 


ought conſequentliy to return thanks for all, yet 
now to the ſhame of qur age this ſacred: cuſtom, 
confirmed by the uſe of all times, even among thie 
Pagans, is aboliſhed more and more every day 
amongſt us, eſpecially with the rich and great, who 
have ſearce any footſteps of it leſt remaining, and 
ſeem as though they were aſhamed of appearing 
Chriſtians. The children ſhould be fore warned a- 


gainſt theſe abuſes, by being accuſtomed even at 
Bteakfaſt and drinking to beg a bleſſing upon tlie 


food they are about to eat. One may take occaſi- 


on to inſtruct them upon this ſubject, by- explain: 
ing to them what is fad of Jeſus Chriſt; chat as he 


fat at meat with his two diſti ples that ws Emo 
maus, He tool bread- 0rd e it, > and brake 9 
and gave to tbem. ert Ka 74 

I have no need e of the indiſpenſable 
obligation Jam under: & ne every day for the 


King's moſt facred Majeſty. The ſtatute of the 
_—_— 1s herein 1 pete N is x ps 
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We muſt likewiſe remember the wants, whether 
publick of the church. 1 ſtate, or e of our 
relations and friends. 

We muſt not forget i in Ember weeks to put the 
boys in mind of joining with the common prayers 
of the church, and deſiring of God, that he would 
be pleaſed to grant us repentance, and rdon our 
ſins, to beſtow his bleſſing — * * its of the 
earth, and to give his churc paſtors and 
miniſters. Upon the day of ordination they may 
add this prayer taken out of ſcripture. | 8 Lord Fe- 
fus, thou fold of the ſheep, by whom. whoſoever en- 
treth in ſhall be ſaved; Thou Hepberd, who 
haſt laid down thy life for the ſheep, have mercy upon 
thy people, who are od 45 artered abroad, 
as ſheep not having a ſhepherd. The harveſt. truly is. 
great, but the labourers are feu; we. pray thee 

therefore, the Lord of the harveſt, to ſend forth la- 
bourers into thy harveſt. . Thou, Lord, abo knoweſt 
the hearts of all es Be whom thou hor. boſen. 
Amen. 
When any of our editions! or Wand any biſhop 
_ or. magiſtrate is dangerouſly ill, we may ſay every 
„ b Lord, be whom thou 
loveſt is ſick. When he is out of danger we may 
return thanks for him thus. Me give thee thanks, 
0 Ln 2055 for gh 7 1 2 4 was not unio 
at for thy g 2 we ma | 
| to God oo hem after his death. 8 nA 

Every ſcholar may give. notice of the' day; of his 
birth and baptiſm, and deſire the reſt to remember 
him at the morning ſervice, and give thanks for it 
for him and with him. 903 

Theſe ſmall devotions, which are very eaſy. in 
themſelves, and which have place upon different 
occaſions, according to their different wants, are of 
ſervice, as we eaſily ſee, to idem the boys with 
74 8 2 x. Mat. ix. 1 ab. xi. 0 5 
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ner of teachi incipally concerns 
the regents; I have little to wich prin on ths ſubject. 
F ſhall reduce it to four or five Wicks; the diſci- 
pline of the claſſes; the exerciſes that are made there 
to qualify the ſcholars for appearing in publick ; 


the compoſitions and publick Ala; * ſtudies | 


of the maſters, and the dation of All that has 


boot Kid" to the management of, the claſſes, 3 BY 2 


ARTICLE che IAST. 


Of! the di iſcipline of. the Claſſes. i. 45 f 75 
ls conſiſts in eps me ſcholars in Urder, 

1 in making themſelves heard in ſilence⸗ he 

obeyed at the firſt ſignal ; in which the authority 

of the maſter is principally” ſeen, 4 rare quality, 

but abſolutely neceſſary for the 1 of Ia 


exact diſeipline- 1. have ml wo it in 


it 40! ) 1 


ee 
I have likewiſe au obſerved that! e 
is the great a eFtþo: claſſes. We cannot 
be too careful to raiſe it, and keep it up among 
the ſcholars. There are a thoufand different Ways 
of ſucceeding in it, which depend upon the induſtry 
and activity of a maſter, I or lo for the 


advancement of his diſciples. The greateſt art and 
ſkill lies in fav ger ps wp a moderate Forms with | 


yr Ki ach. x4 
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towards piety, and to accuſtom them 
carly to. diſcharge certain duties of gn, which 
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But the moſt eſſential part of the diſcipline of the 


claſſes relates to morality and religion; not that 1 
think the regents ought to ſpeak much or frequent- 


ly upon this ſubject, for this would be the ſureſt 


way to diſcourage the boys. But this object muſt 
be the principal motive they muſt always haye in 
mind. They muſt never loſe ſight of it, though 
they do not ſeem: always attentive about it. They 
muſt artfully lay hold of every occaſion that offers 
to make ſome remarks, or lay down ſome princi- 
ples which relate to it; and though it be but ſome- 
times a word which ſeems dropped by chance, yet 
it is very often attended with great events. i Thus 
2 compariſon drawn from the publick ſhews by St. 
Auguſtine, whilſt he was explaining a paſſage of a 
certain author in rhetorick, ferved to open the eyes 
of St. Alipius, who was then his diſciple, and was 
fond of thoſe ſhews to a degree of frenzy. Wn; 
Beſides theſe publick and common oftractidgs 
the regent may ſtill be very ſerviceable to the 
ſcholars by his watchfulneſs over their conduct, by 
the particular converſations he has ſometimes wit 
them, by his inſtructions and admonitions, by the 
care he takes of placing them in the claſs near ſuch 
companions, as may not be dangerous to them, and 
by a thouſand other like circumſtances. 
One of the ſureſt means to be uſeful to them, is 
to keep up an acquaintance with their parents, to 
get information from them of their characters and 
conduct; upon the firſt abſence of a ſcholar to 
give them immediate notice of it, to prevent the 
conſequences, for which otherwiſe he might be re- 
ſponſi le. This practice is more cipecially; neceſ+ 


i Ee fortd 8 . 
erat, quam dum exponerem, irriſione mordaci, eorum, 
opportune mihi videbatur ad- illa captivaſlet inſania, V. 

hibenda ſimilitudo Circenſium, hb. vi. c. a Een 
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| them below the condition of Pagan- maſters, 
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ſary in philoſophy, when the ſcholars are allowed a 


greater liberty. I know the generality of parents 
ve themſelves little trouble about ſeeing the pro- 


eſſors, and I ſhall hereafter have occaſion to ſpeak — 


to this abuſe, but their careleſſneſs muſt not hinder 


nor diminiſh-the others zeal. 
I., ſhould do wrong to the probity and religion 


of the profeſſors, if I ſpent any time here in prov- 


ing that the care of inſtilling good morals is an eſ- 


ſential part of their duty. To think otherwiſe would 
be to throw a blemiſh upon themſelves, and fink 


ARTICLE the SECOND. 
75 0 make the Scholars appear in publick, 


Ts are ſeveral ways of improving ths | 


boys in ſpeaking, and of making them ap- 
pear in 2 which may all have their uſe. I 


Mall here mention only two, which are moſt in 
ractice in the univerſity ; to which I ſhall add 
{Hs inſtructions 7 5 rules concerning oe 


ation, 
Wer I. of Exerciſes. 


By exerciles are meant the publick acts in which 
the ſcholars give an account of the authors 


have read either in their claſs or in private, 


and of the whole that properly enters into their ſtu- 
dies. This fott of exerciſe muſt have been judged 
very uſeful, and been entirely acceptable to the 
publick, ſince in a very little time, without any 
order of the umirerũty, it has been taken up by all 
the colleges, from thence into private houſes, 


and conveyed into all the provinces. 


In ſhort, it is the plaineſt, moſt natural, and at 
e avalt advantagious manner of ſhew- 
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ing the boys in publick, by thus making them give 
* account of Hat authors, which — — oh! 
plained to them. By this means they are kept to a 
cloſe application during a whole year, and obliged 
to purſue their ſtudies with greater attention, by 
looking forward upon the publick at a diſtance, as 
the future witneſſes and Judges of the progreſs they 
ſhall make. They likewiſe hereby gain a decent 
| boldneſs, by being early accuſtomed to appear in 
: — to ſpeak before company, and not be a- 
fraid of being ſeen, and by being cured of a timi- 
dity, which is natural and pardonable in that age, 
that might bean obſtacle to part of the advantages 
they might afterwards obtain, and which oft be- 
comes invincible, when care is not taken to conquer 
Some perſons have been of opinion, that we 
ought to make them ſpeak Latin in theſe exerciſes. 
I was once in the ſame way of thinking and prac- 
tice; but experience has convinced me that it was 
leſs uſeful to the boys. The principal end propoſed 
by them is to prepare them for the employments 
they are one day to exerciſe, to give inſtructions, 
to plead, to make the report of an affair, to ſpeak 
ones opinion in a company. Now all this is done 
in a mother tongue, and almoſt in the ſame man- 
ner as in theſe exerciſes. Beſides, can it be thought 
eaſy, or even poſſible for a young man to explain 
himſelf elegantly in Latin? How great a reſtraint 
muſt this be to a ſcholar ? Is it not to take from 
him the one half of his underſtanding, and to diſ- 
able him from producing his thoughts clearly, 
wherein the advantage and pleaſure of theſe exerci- 


ſes principally conſiſt? And laſtly, is it fit we 


ſhould abſolutely neglect the care of our own tongue, 
which we are to make uſe of every day, and give 
up our whole application to dead and foreign 
Ob ere e er 
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languages? The ſentiments of the en upon 
this point have been very clear. 
Me axe now to enquire after! what manner theſe 


exerciſes are to be made. The ſureſt means of ſuc- 


ceeding, in them, as in every thing INNS e 
Pleaſure wich profxtec ju Lol 


. Fd „ 


A ee tulit punttum, qui „ . 


Profit muſt march firſt, that is, a young man 
muſt have carefully ſtudied the author, whom he 


undertakes to explain, to give an account of the 


difficultics that ate found in him, to clear up the 


obſcure places, to ſhew the force and energy of the 
thoughts and expreſſions, and to endeavour to ren- 
— N e in the 
tranſlation, he ſhall give of it extemporr. 


If the exerciſe is m Greek, cpeeially at the be⸗ | 


ginning, the reſpondent” muft be able to give an 
account of every word, what it is, in what caſe, 


and why, what tenſe; and mood, what js its ſig- 
nification, 


and whence it is derived, and muſt be 

able to form extempore all the tenſes of a verb, 
to the rules of his grammar; and che 

ſame may bi bad in proportion of 4 Latin author 
with reference to young beginners. They muſt alſo 
have ſome 2 — with the hiſtorical facts, 
that are related in it, of the ſituation of the towns 
and rivers that are mentioned, as alſo of the fables, 


if any occur. In the higher claſſes! theſe portions 


of knowledge muſt have a larger extent. 


This is What 1 call the ground of nan, : 


the baſis whereon they are built, and which muſt 
be always ſuppoſed, that is, for the ſcholar to be 4 


perfect maſter, of the authors and ſubjects; where- 
upon he is to anfwer. — ſtop here; 
and the maſter's skill in theſe exerciſes lies in in- 
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e the Duty of the Regents. 381 
| dryneſs and dulnefs which is ht to ene, 
dious to the audience. 

There are two things in my — Which may 
very much contribute to make theſe exerciſes eſteem· 
ed. The firſt is, that the reſpondent particularly 
apply himſelf to point out the —— of che au- 
thor which he explains, upon which I have been 

large in the two firſt volumes of this work. 

The ſecond, that he makes judicious reflections up- 

on che facts and ſtories, as likewiſe upon the max 
ims, which occur in the books, whereof he gives 
an account; and it is of this 1 have endeavoured 
to give ſome models in my two laſt volumes. I 
have always obſerved that theſe two things were ve- 
ry grateful to the audience, as they ſhew the boys. 
ale ee, which is a — of the moſt 
moment, and to which the maſters { ne a: | 
apply themſelves. | 

I think therefore that pelides Fs main. ſtudy L 
have ſpoke of, which makes the uſeful and ſolid 
part of theſe exerciſes, we may prepare certain 
pa after a particular manner, give ſome. 
of them to the ſcholars, and make them read them 
carefully ſeveral times over, and even get them 
by heart, eſpecially at the beginning. It is ſure 
that paſſages thus carefully prepared by a skilful 
maſter muſt pleaſe: much more than any thing a boy 
can-fay.extempore. He is hereby taught and accu» 
ſtomed to think juſtly and ſpeak well, he adds re- 
flections to it of his own: head, which are occaſions. 
= —_— = queſtions that are put to him by the in- 

But I do not think it proper to charge 
the . of the boys with a; great number of 
theſe kind of ſheets; for fear they ſhould. rely too 
much upon the maſter's care, and not take the pains; 
they ought of themſelves, but neglect even the ſtu - 
| dy of the author, upon whom they are to anſwer. 
"There is another manner of interrogating, which 
. 2 
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contributes very much to ſet off the | reſpondent, 
upon which we may ſay the whole ſucceſs of an 


exerciſe depends. Our buſineſs here is not to in- 
ſtruct the ſcholar, and till” leſs to perplex him 
with ntrjeate queſtions, - but to give him an op- 


of ſhewing what improvements he has 


made. We are to found his underſtanding and 
ength. We muſt therefore propoſe nothing to 
him beyond his capacity, nothing, to which we 
may not reaſonably preſume that he can give an 
anſwer. We muſt chooſe out the beautiful paſſages 
| of an author, upon which we may be ſure he is 
better prepared than any other, and which by their 
beauty moſt nearly concern the hearer. When he 
makes a repetition, he muſt not be interrupted in- 


coõpportunely, but be fuffered to go on till he has 


done, and then the difficulties are to be propoſed 


with ſo much art and clearneſs, that the ſcholar, | 


if he has any A; may diſcover in them the 
ſolution he is to give. The objector muſt lay down 
rae, hare — but put the reſpon- 
dent upon 

deavour to make him only a appear 'to advancing, 


without conſidering himſelf, by which he' 


will never fil to pleaſe the audience, and gain their 
eſteem. 

The ordinary ſubfect of the exerciſes muſt be 
what is explained in the claſs, during the courſe of 
the year. So that by way of preparation little 

elſe is wanting, than to attend diligently to the in- 


ſtructions of the profeſſor. A more induſtrious | 


ſcholar, that has likewiſe private aſſiſtance, _ 
add ſomething farther of his own; and herein his 
| —. is very commendable, provided this extraor- 
— not prejudicial to the eſſential du- 
! rela. 
I would have it laid dom s rule in deen 
erciies, ee author i is explained, * 1 


talking — and laſtly, he muſt en- 
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Of the Duty of the Regents, 383 
it is in Greek, to begin with an explanation upon 
opening of the book, and that the ſcholar ſhould 
expreſs in few words, what is the meaning of the 
_ paſlages, upon which he firſt caſts his eye. *Tis' 
the means of 3 reſpondent to be alike 
prepared upon the whole, and to prove to the audi- 
tors that 3 exerciſes are juſtly — bid 
This foundation once laid, I muſt repeat it again 
that we ought to uſe all our care to make the exerci- 
ſes agreeable. We have often ſeen'very numerous 
auditories give a ſurprizing attention for a very long 

time, becauſe the ſubjects were treated of in a very 

A boy, for inſtance, is to anſwer upon the Goſ- 
pel of St. Luke in Greek. After he has explain- 
ed by way of trial, as I have ſaid, ſome line on 
both ſides upon the opening of the book, he ſtops 
at the moſt remarkable hiſtory; for inſtance, that 
of Lazarus and Dives. He repeats it by inter- 
mixing ſuch Latin and Greek paſſages of the 
Goſpel, as contains ſome excellent maxim. *k And 
it came to paſs that the beggar died and was carried 
by the Angels into Abraham's boſom. =» The rich man 
alſo died, and was buried, and in bell be caſt up his 
eyes. — I am tormented in this flame. But Abra- 


bam ſaid, Son, remember that thou in thy life time 


receivedſt thy good things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil 
things. But now be is comforted, and thou art tor- 
mented. The ſcholar is asked, which of the two 
he had rather be, the rich man or Lazarus; and he 
makes no heſitation about the choice. He is then 
asked his reaſons, and the paſſage which he ex- 
plains, ſupplies him with them. By this means 
they are put in the way, and an opportunity given 
them of making very ſolid reflections of themſelves, 
or at leaſt from the book they have in their hand 
upon the principal circumſtances of this ſtory. 


1 ; 


384 Of the Duty of the Regents, 
Upon this occaſion they are made to rehearſe what- 
ever is ſaid in the ſame Goſpel upon poverty and 
riches. Tis eaſy to diſcern how. by this means un- 
der the appearance of teaching a boy the Greek 
language, -v e excellent principles may be inſtilled 
into him, and the audience ſeem always o break 
1 well ſatisfied with this ſort of exerciſe. | 
| When the ſcholars anfwer upon Quintus Catia, 
| Salluft, Fd ſome lives of Plutarch; how- 
| many reflections may be made upon the actions of 
P It is not ſurpriz- 
ing that auditors of underſtanding and taſte ſhould 
be charmed with the many excellent things they 
hear ſaid by the boys, and with ſeeing them apply 
what is moſt uſeful and ſolid in the ancient authors. 
| One of the exerciſes, which meets with the beſt” 
| ' ſucceſs, and is moſt Plating to-the publick, is up- 
| on rhetoricx. A boy is made to read certain fele&t 
paſlages of oy and | Quinelian, wherein the great 
rinciples of eloquence are laid down; and theſe 
| ü Fr during the courſe of 
E | - the year, inſtead of his ordinary leſſons. He is then 
obliged to make an application of them to the ora» = 
tions of Demoſthenes and Tully, which have = 
fore been carefully explained to him. He is next 
made to point out the difference of ſtyle and cha- 
racter in thoſe two great orators, who have been 
ever look'd upon as the moſt perfect models of 
el e. The beſt lawyers we have, who were 
gebe great numbers at ſuch an exerciſe, per- 
. ed by the! fon of an eminent magiſtrate, went 
| away extremely well pleaſed ; and it muſt be own- 
ed the reſpondent ei with all the grace chat 
could be deſired. 

There has been lately an attempt made to intro- 
duce a new kind of exerciſe in the college, which 
we have reaſon to hope will be attended with great 
De eldeſt fon of the Procureur General M, de eum. 
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Of. the Duty of the Regents. 385 
berge, from the good ſucceſs it has already met 
It relates to the French tongue.” * Two 
— brothers, one of which was in the fifth 
celaſs and the other in the third, were made to read 
ſome ſelect remarks upon 
carefully extracted from ſeveral books, which treat 
upon this ſubject. They made the application of 
them to — 4 paſſages, taken from the hiſtory of 
Theodoſius by M. Flechier, which were propoſed 
to them upon the © of che book, and they 
obſerved at the fame time, as is uſual” 2 explaining 
a Latin author, whatever was moſt' beautiful an 
remarkable either as to thought 
as to principles and conduct. This interrogation, 
added to the other points, whieh made up that ex- 
erviſe; ſeemed very acceptable to the publick, and 
gave cauſe to wilh chat it may Hereafter be conti- 
muede Is it not reaſonable, in ſhort, to cultivate 
the ſtudy of our on natural tongue with ſome care, 
whilſt we ſpend ſo ——— time 7 — ancient N NE 


reign kangunges t. 0 * 
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This kind of echo been of l 


in the univerſity, and is ſtill in uſe in — C0. 


leges, whilſt others have wholly laid irafide. With. 
upon me to condemn thoſe of my 


brethren, who think differently from me upon this 


—— which is ——— — Avoid ex- 
who think th 

bis to reject the cuſtom of — 

| . in — Sealers by making them repeat tra- 

gedies, as in my opinion 1 Aan anke after 

it very great inconveniences. bg 

1. What a burden is it upon a 
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386 / ide Duty of the Regents. 
enough of itſelf, without Ioading it ſtill further wien 
the yoke of ſo ſad and ungrateful a tac? 
2. I call it a fad and ungrateful task, beagle he 
can ſcarce ever promiſe himſelf, that he ſhall ſuc- 
ceed in it. We know how much pains M. Racine 


was at in compoſing the plays, he has left behind 
him, and yet beſides an admirable: genius for — 


try, and * ſingular talents for theatrical repre- 
ſentations, he was abſolute maſter of — 


What then can we expect from à regent, — | 


_ otherwiſe very much employed, and may have all 
& merkabar brlonga.to — 
talent of writing good. French verſe, merh hf af 
I large poems Gr Wan ion 1 ept 27, 
3. It any —— likely o an the heal of 
i —— exerciſing eight or ten ſcholars. 
; for a confiderableſtime.: He muſt 

2 lungs of i iron, as Juvenal expreſſes it of the 
2 of; chetorick. to hold up — Winken 
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Tappen for che truth of r 
4. It often happens . 


tence; of Preparing — tlie tragedy, abandon or 
_ neglect the eſſential duty of the claſs for ee 


| Gn "nan is; — — incohrenience. AW, 
, which ne- 
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_ they pleads, becauſe he cannot do without them. 
26. Farthærz che boys draw no ſolid or laſting 
profit from this exerciſe. For uſually a day or two. 
aſter the tragedy is acted, tliey — all rr 
have had ſo much trouble to learn by heart. 
* theſe ingonveniencies has been endeavour- 
to be ren 1 cho 
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Of. the Duty of tbe Regents. 387 
0 ed by the beſt authors, and adapting them 
wo the theatre oſ the colleges, that is, by cutting off 
the parts the women have in them; and it muſt be 
owned they have in ſome meaſure ſucceeded: there- 
in, and by this means have filled the memory of 
the boys with excellent pieces of poetry, which may 
be very uſeful for mn, under- 
fanding and taſte; 577 
7. But there may be a 8 in this cuſtorn, 
F is common to good and bad : tragedies. 
n Quintilian obſerves after Tully, that there is a 
difference between the pronunciation of 
players and orators; tho? it muſt be owned” that 
the one may be of ſervice to the other, If ſo, 
at ſhould we- exerciſe the boys in a manner of 
, "which they muſt — avoid, 
when they come'to ſpeak in publick? ?: 
8. One of the greateſt troubles of the regent in 
9 as J have oft experienced, and am 
not the only one that has done it, is to keep the 
ſcholars in order, whom he is oſten obliged to join 
all together, and over whom it is difficult to watch 
in due manner; as the care of forming the actors 
actually took up the whole attention of the maſter.” 
19. Jo be ſhort, . I ſhall conclude with the incon- 
venience that muſt be loo d upon as the (greateſt; 
as it may — en piety and good manners 
and that is, the danger there is in this ſort of exerciſe 
of creating a deſire both in maſters and ſcholars, 
as is very natural, of informing themſelves with 
their own eyes of che manner they oughit to act tra 
and to chis end of frequenting the theatre 
and growing fond of plays, n | 
Ws conſequences, „ 
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What contributes moſt, if I miſtake not, to keep 
up the uſe of tragedies, is that ſeveral; look upon 

dem as the only means of giving a certain Ghats 


©. _ 


nity to the diftribution of prizes ſo neceſſary to 
raiſe and keep up emulation among the Days, 
Which is one of the great advantages of colleges 


To this I cannot oppoſe a better anſwer than expe- 
rience itſelf: I have ſeen the prizes:diftributed = 
above twenty years together in a common exerciſe 
with a — ſolemnity and a great concourſe 
of perſons of diſtinction, ho during the whole 
exerciſe — lence, we Ng ow. 
ways: happen IDCr whenrp are repreſent 18 
not peculiar ta here are ſeveral 
wherein theſe :exerc rmed with 4 
Ma 


and — wry college 
reputation, VEry lately in 
Marche, thete! as one for the diffribution of 
Prizes, -wherechesi N very — 
well choſen, and the o reſpondent acquired a very 
Sent pen, 2nob end zung ano XInO 21 0 
_ - All theſe reaſons joined together miake me think; 
that eragotiion) e leſs proper for the — 
the other exerciſes, * have tpoke. o. 
one is at to think as hee pleaſes, — 
ons are divided upon this ſubject, I ſhall not b 
— old cuſtom, and iſe * * 
caution-that is requiſiee in! in Lei 2c, 1403 26 
One of the moſt eſſential in my Opinion is not 
| to give the paffon uf love any ac into the 
tragedies, ho honeſt and lawful ſocver it may ap- 
F yowNa «+; Whateves:icxcites love, Pifays/M..de Fe- 
_ *. nelon, the mora artſul and eoncralecl it lies ap- 
rea Peara to me note dangerous?? M. deila Rodhe- 
| ult is of :the':ſame! opinion. All great di: 
* verſions, ſays he, are dangerous to a Chriſtian, 
* bat of all tat have been invented; there is none 
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ie Duty of thei Regents, 389 
* we have ſo much reaſon to fear as plays. The 
c paſſions are there ſo naturally and artfully deli-. 
ce neated, that they raiſe and imprint them in our 
<< heart, eſpecially that of love; and principally, 
e when it is repreſented as chaſte and honeſt ; 
« for the more innocent it appears to innocent 
« ſouls, the more capable they are of being affect- 
« ed with it, &c,” | 
I ſpeak not here of the balls and dancing; which 


ſometimes accompany tragedies, becauſe this cu- 


ſtom has no place in the univerſity. 
There has farther crept in a more intolerable 


_ - abuſe, and expreſly 4 forbidden by the law of God; 


I cannot tell whence it aroſe, tho' it has laſted a 
long time; I mean that of dreſſing the boys in tra- 
= in women's cloaths. Could they not know 
for the courſe of ſo many years, that ſuch a cuſtom, 
to uſe the words of Sctipture, was abominable in 
the ſight of God? The imprudence of ſome per- 
ſon, perhaps very. ignorant, or not over religious, 
might have at firſt introduced it; and then the cu- 
ſtom was followed without reflection, which was 
once eſtabliſhed, As ſoon as the univerſity forbad 
it, all the world opened their eyes, and ſubmitted 
to ſo diſcreet and neceſſary a regulation. Thoſe who 
had the greateſt ſhare in it were principally deter- 
mined to it by what they had heard of a * famous 
profeſſor, a man of excellent probity, who upon 
is death-bed expreſſed a great concern for having 
given way to this cuſtom, which he knew had given 
occaſion to diſorders among ſome of his ſcholars. 


We ſhould place ourſelves in that hour and fitua- 
tion, to give a right judgment of what we ſhould 


follow or what we ſhould avoid. 


4 The woman ſpall not wear that do ſo are abomination unto 


that aubich pertaineth unto” @ the Lord thy Gad. Deut. xxit. 5. 


man, neither Hall a man put M. de Belleville profeſſor of 


Vor. IV. 


en a woman's garment : for all 8 r a Pleſſes. 
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I have promiſed to ſay ſomewhat of pronuncia- 
tion, which is a part of rhetorick, and this is the 
| proper place for it. There is cauſe t0 fear 5 that 
the maſters neglect it too much, both as to them- 
ſelves and their ſcholars. We ought, eſpecially in 
the higher claſſes, to ſet apart one day in the week 
to exerciſe the boys in declaiming, for at leaſt the 
ſpace of half an hour. This cuſtom was regular! 
practiſed whilſt I was a ſcholar, and J followed it 
exactly after I became a maſter. Quintilian's treatiſe 
upon pronunciation is ſhort, but excellent, and may 
be very uſeful to the maſters, if they join with it 

that of: Tully. There is another in French, but 
in manuſcript which belonged to the famous ® M. 
Lenglet, who excelled in the art of pronouncing 
ſtill more than in every thing beſide. I ſhall make 
uſe of theſe different treatiſes in laying down the 
moſt general rules about pronunciation, and ſuch 
as are moſt in ule. © = | "2 
The anſwer of Demoſthenes, when asked what 
he thought ſhould hold the firſt place in eloquence, 
is known to all the world, and ſhews, that this 
5 great man look*d upon pronunciation, not only as 
the moſt important qualification of an orator, but 
in a certain ſenſe, as the only one. In ſhort it is 
that quality, which can leaſt of all conceal its own 
defects, and is moſt capable of hiding others; and 
we often ſee, that a mean diſcourſe delivered with 
all the force and charms of action has a better ef- 
9 than the moſt beautiful diſcourſe that wants 
Action is made up of two parts, which are the 
I Tib. xi. cap. 3. mou actor in bis time, names 
. ii. a Om. 213. 227. Miiiu..˖7·rW wh 
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Of the Duty of the Regents. 391 
voice and geſture, one of which ſtrikes the ears, 
and the other the eyes; two ſenſes by which we in- 
troduce our ſentiments and thoughts into the minds 

of the hearers. : 
I. Of the Voice. | 
Quintilian aſcribes the ſame qualifications to the 
voice and pronunciation as to diſcourſe. 
I. It muſt be correct, that is, exempt from faults, 
fo that the ſound of the voice and the pronunciation 
may have ſomething eaſy, natural, and agreeable 
in it, accompanied with a certain air of politeneſs 
and delicacy, which the antients called urbanity, 
and conſiſts in removing from it every foreign and 
ruſtick ſound. | | | 
2. The pronunciation muſt be clear, to which 
two things will contribute; firſt the right articula- 
tion of every ſyllable; for ſometimes ſome are 
clipt, whilſt others are but lightly touched upon. 
But the moſt common fault, and moſt carefully to 
be avoided, is the not dwelling long enough' upon 
the laſt ſyllables, and letting the voice fall at the 
end of periods. Y As it is neceſſary to expreſs 
every word, nothing is more diſagreeable or in- 
ſupportable, than a flow and drawling pronuncia- 
tion, which calls over, as I may fay, all the let- 
ters, and ſeems to count them one after another. 
The ſecond obſervation is to know, how to keep 
up and ſuſpend the voice by the different reſts and 
: 8 which enter into one and the ſame period. 
inſtance will Bo ag my meaning, which I 


| fhall take from another paſſage of = Quintilian. 


* Emendata erit, id eſt vitio 7 Ut eſt autem neceſſaria 
 _ carebit, fi fuerit os facile, e- En 
mendatum, jucundum, urba- computare & velut annumerare 
ks in quo nulla ne- „ 1 
que ruſticitas, neque peregrini - * Lib. ix. cap. 4. 
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| e the pauſes,  Animadverti 
nem accuſatoris orationem .. in duas.. 


re, 
one ſenſe, which is not to be diſtinguiſhed by any 
comma, except at the word judices, which is an 
apoſtrophe 3 and yet the cadence, the ear, and even 
the breath require different reſts, which make up 
all the chain of pronunciation. " By accyftoming 
the ſcholars to make theſe pauſes, as read, 
5 


even where there are no commas, 
taught at the ſame time to pronounce wel 
An ornamented pronunciation is that Which is 
aſſiſted with an happy organ, an eaſy, loud, flexi- 
ble, firm, durable, clear, ſonorous, mild, and 
Piercing voice. For there is a voice made for the 
ear, not ſo much by its extent, as by a facility „ 
being managed as we pleaſe, ſuſceptible of ev 
ſound from the ſtrongeſt to the ſofteſt, from ch 
higheſt to the loweſt *, like an inſtrument well 
ſtrung, which gives the ſound which it ſhall pleaſe 
the hand to ſtrike from it. Beſides this, a great 
force of breath is required, and lungs capable Ca 
- holding out in the longeſt periods, and of dwelling 
long upon them. 
We do not make our ſelves underſtood by vio- 
lent and great pains, but by a clear and diſtinct 


Pronunciation; and the principal {kill is ſhewn in 


artfully managing the different ſallies of the voice, 
In beginning with a tone, that may be raiſed or de- 
Ppreſſed without difficulty or conſtraint, and in ſo 
governing the voice, that it may be fully exerted in 
ſuch paſſages, where the diſcourſe requires a great 
deal of force and vehemence, and principally in 
ſtudy ing and copying after nature in every thing. 
. The whole beauty of pronunciation hes in the 
union of two qualities, to all outward appearance 
 ® Oranes voces, ut nervi in animi quoque ſunt pulſe. Cie. 
6dibus, ita ſonant erat *. Hann. 
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efſe partes. This ſhort period contains but 
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oppoſite and inconſiſtent, equality and variety. 
the firſt the orator keeps up his voice and 3 
the riſe and fall of it by fixed rules, which hinder 
him from being high and low at hazard without 
obſerving any order or proportion. By the ſecond 
he avoids one of the moſt conſiderable faults in 
pronunciation, I mean, a tedious keeping on in 
one and the fame tone; and on the other hand he 
o diffuſes through it an agreeable variety, which 
awakens, raiſes and charms his audience, herein 
_ © reſembling the painters, who by a vaſt number 
of ſhadows and colourings, which are almoſt im- 
_ perceptible, and an happy mixture of the clear and 
obſcure, know how to ſet off their pictures, and 
give them the juſt proportions — 
demands. Quintilian applies this laſt ds to the 
firſt period of the exordium of Tully's beautiful 
oration in defence of Milo. This paſſage deſerves 
to be read by the boys. 

There is another fault no leſs conſiderable, which 
likewiſe comes very near it, and is that of canting. 
This canting conſiſts in depreſſing or raiſing with 
a. like tone ſeveral members of a period, or ſeveral 


periods together; ſo that the fame infleftions of 
| the voice frequently return, and almoſt conſtantly — 


in the ſame manner. : 
4+ Laſtly, the pronunciation muſt be proporti — 

oned to the ſubjects, that are treated of. This is 
more eſpecially ten in the paſſions, which have all, 
if I may be — the expreſſion, a peculiar lan- | 
guage and a particular tone. For *** ſhews it- 
ſelf one way, compaſſion another, and ſo the reſt. 


» Quid n noſtras, & expoſiti ad variandum colores. 
actionis ſuavitatem, quid eſt 1b. u. 21 
viciſſitudine, & varietate, 2 Omnis motus animi ſuum 
commutatione aptius ? Lib. ii. quemdam à natura habet vul- 


e Orat, tum, & ſonum, & geſtum, &c. 
1 A ne an ut pitri, 3. de Orat. u. 1 
B bz * To 
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< To expreſs them well, we muſt begin with hav- 
ing a deep ſenſe of them, and to this end livelily 
repreſent things to our ſelves, and be affected 
with them, as if they actually paſſed in us. Thus 
the voice, as the interpreter of our ſentiments, will 
eaſily carry the ſame diſpoſition into the mind of 
the auditors, as it has imprinted in our own hearts. 
It is the faithful image of the foul ; it receives all 
the impreſſions and changes that the ſoul itſelf is 
capable of. Thus in joy it is clear, full and flow- 
ing; in ſorrow on the other hand it is ſlow, dull 
and gloomy. Anger makes it rough, impe- 
tuous and interrupted. In the confeſſion of a fault, 
making ſatisfaction, and in begging, it becomes 


gr” fearful and ſubmiſſive. In a word, it fol- > 


| lows the nature, and borrows the tone of every 


The voice varies lkewiſe, and aſſumes different 
tones, according to the different parts of a diſcourſe. 
It conforms itſelf to the difference of ſentiments, 

and ſometimes, though rarely, to the nature and 
force of certain particular expreſſions. f It would 
be evidently ridiculous, to begin a diſcourſe all at 
once in a loud and violent ſtrain ; as nothing is 
more proper to gain upon others, than modeſty and 
reſervedneſs. Narrations deſigned to intereſt the 
audience in the point that is related, require a ſim- 
mics uniform and calm voice, not much different 
x ed we uſe in DA; n | 


nn . 
fici, & concipere imagines re- emplar : ac totidem, quot illa 
rum, & tanquam veris moveri. mutationes habet,  Puintil. 
— — vox, Lag ha- A * 
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© Geſture naturally! follows the voice, and une ; 


itſelf i in like manner to the ſnriments of the ſoul: 


Tis a mute language, but el ent, 5 often has 


more force than the ſpeech itſel 

As the head has the firſt place among the parts 
of the body, It has it Micewite in action. The firſt 
rule is to cp it up and in a natural poſture, the 
ſecond to ſuit its motions to the pronunciation and 
the action of the orator. When we refuſe or reject, 
or ſhew that-we have an horror or execration of 
any thing or perſon, then at the ſame time that we 


repel with the hand, we turn aſide the head as a | 


mark of averſion, 
What has the principal ſhare in this particular 
is the countenance. There is no kind of motion 
or paſſion which it does not expreſs. It threatens, 
it careſſes, it intreats, it is ſorrowful and merry, 
it is proud and humble, it teſtifies friendſhip to- 
wards ſome, and averſion to others, it gives us to 
underſtand abundance. of things, and. often ſays 
more than the moſt eloquent diſcourſe could do. 


I never could comprehend how the g uſe of masks 


came to ſt fo long upon the theatre of the anci- 
ents. For certainly, it could not but extinguiſh in a 
great meaſure the vivacity of action, which 1s prin- 
 cipally ſeen in the countenance, as it may properly 
be conſidered as the ſeat and mirrour of RA 1755 l. 
: timents of . ſoul. Does it not e happen, 


gt 5 actors cn; ed avhich 
covered the whole bead, and 


— - befide the features of the fate er ah 5 Pay in 3 5 
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that the blood, according as it is moved by different 
paſſions, ſhall ſometimes overfpread the counte- 
nance with a ſuddep and modeſt bluſhing, ſome- 
times inflame and kindle it into rage, ſometimes by 
retiring from the cheeks, leave then pale and cold 
with fear, and' at other times diffuſe through it a 
gentle and amiable ſerenity, All this is expreſſed 
in the countenance. Now a maſk by covering it 
over depriyes it of this emphatical language, and 
takes from it a kind of life and ſoul, which makes 
it the faithful interpreter of all the ſentiments of 
the heart. I am not therefore furprized at the re- 
mark which Tully makes, when he'is ſpeaking of 
Roſcius as an 3 4 Our old men, b fays he, judg- 
ed better than we, by not giving their approbation 
entire even to Noſcius ſelf, whilſt he ſpoke un- 
der his maſk. 
But the countenance has likewiſe one part FR 
pereminent above the reſt, viz, the eyes. *Tis by 
them eſpecially that the ſoul lays elf open, and 
ſhews Kelf in a manner externally ; fo far, that 
even without moving of them, joy ſhall make them 
briſk and ſorrow cloudy, _ | Ad 5 this, that nature 
has given them tears, the faithful interpreters of 
our Fig as which impetuouſly force themſelves a 
e in 5 and flow gently down in joy. But 
noms expreſſiye are they in the different motions 
chat we giye them; they are bold or languid, 
haughty and threatning, mild, ugh Af terrible, 
and all this according to our wants. 


1 illi ſe- 1 — & erſtitia 3 
Me nubilum ducant. Quinetiam 
| aa 8 lau- laerymas his natura mentis in- 

Li. ii. 4 Orat. =, den dein quz, aut erum- 
dolore, aut lætitia ma- 

„ ee IS Motu verò intenti, re- 
valent oculi, per quos animus miſh, ſuperbi, torvi, my, a 
Fo os ie e peri fiunt : quz, ut actus po- 
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Io be ſhort k, I paſs to the hands, without the 
aſſiſtance of which action would be languid and al- 
moſt dead. How many motions are they capable of, 
ſince there is ſcarce a word which they are not ſome- 
times careful to expreſs ? For the other parts of the 
body aid and contribute to diſcourſe, but theſe may 
be ſt fajd to ſpeak of themſelves, and be under- 
Rood, We know that the | Pantomimes profeſſed 
to repreſent exactly, and paint, as I may ſay, by 
their geſtures and poſtures all the actions and paſſi- 
ons of mankind, = The antients called this act of 
the Pantomimes a kind of dumb muſick, which had 
found out a method of ſubſtituting the language of 
the hands in the place of that of the mouth, of 
ſpeaking to the eyes by the aſſiſtance of the fingers, 

and of expreſſing by ſilence a more eloquent and 

emphatical than words themſelves, what could ſcarce 
be explained by diſcourſe or writing. ; 


: * Manus yers, fine quibus underflands, and this man by his 


trunca eſſet actio ac debilis, geffures Sall ſerve me as an in- 


vix dici poteſt quot motus ha- ferpreter. Lucian de faltat. 
beant, cam penè ipſam verbo- _ ® Hanc partem muſicz diſ- 
rum copiam perſequantur. Nam ciplinæ mutam nominavere 
|  ceterz loquentem adju- majores, ſcilicet quæ ore clauſo 
rant; he (prope eſt ut dicam) maniþus loquitur, & quibuſ- 

_ Ipſ loquuntur. cam geſticulationibus facit in- 


Nero's asking what uſe he <vould & | | 
make of him ; why, ſays be, I rata illorum eſt manus, & ver. 
baus certain barbarians border- borum velocitatem geſtus aſle- 
ing upon my deminions, who quitur. Senec, Epiſt. 22. 
mi ME Wi 


dur eyes down to 
our arms on the oppol! 


” Of the Dirty f the Rage 

The motion of the hands natürally follows the 
voice, and muſt conform to it. In cominon geſ- 
türe, whilſt we pronounce a period, we muſt carry 
the right hand from left to right, beginning at the 
rreaſt and ending at the file. the fingers being a 
little raiſed above the wriſt, open and at liberty, 


and the arm extended at full kngh, without raifing 


the elbow as high as the ſhoulder, bur” Keeping i 
always clear of the body, and obſcrying that the 


: Face muſt ordinarily begin with the motion of 
e 


bow. Aſter this we carry the left Hand from 
right to! left, with the ſame proportions as were ob- 
ſerved in the motion of the right hand. The arm 
be held after each geſture cloſe to the ſide, 

fl the period is at an end; and when it is finiſhed, the 


| two hands muſt fall neg] igently upon the deſk, if 
it is from thence we ſpeak, and never below it; or at 


their full length before, if we ſpeak ſtanding, without 
any ſupport z or upon the knees, if fitting on a 
chair. There are a thouſand mechods of va varying 
theſe geſtures, which are Wim e 
exercule alone. 

Fhere is # ſccond Kind of | 
extent and dimenſibns of any "if 
To expreſs any thing that is . * Salt x lik 


up our eyes as high as we can, without ſcarce raiſ- 
ng che head, but turning it a lirrle en one fide, 


And throwing down both arms together at their full 
length, but keeping them clear of the. body, and 


| ras to: have-the outſide of the hands turned towards 
the auditor. 


To ſhew the depth of any dmg ve miſt caſt 
e ground, and rech out both 
ite ſide ſomewhat raiſing 


the outſide of the hand, which 
erk the auditor, the other remaining! rote raiſed 


and free. 2 
_ To expreſs breadth, it ſuffices to 
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hands at the ſame time, beginning always directly 
before us and ending at the two ſides, but ſo as 
to keep the hands always upon a level with the 
wriſts, and to carry our eyes round the whole ſpace, 
they are able to comprehend. _ 
Io expreſs length, we muſt ſtretch out both our 
arms either this way or that, but on the ſame ſide, 
ſo as to keep the hands upon a level with the 
wriſt, the elbow, ee e 
the hands being turned downwards. | 
The third kind of geſture relates to the paſſions. 
This matter is too large poſſibly to enter into an 
account ſo ſhort as this, in which my deſig is only 
to lay down the moſt general 3 rules. 
The maſters will eaſily Reply the reſt 

The maſters of the art take notice, that the mo- 
tion of a hand muſt begin and end with the ſenſe, 
becauſe otherwiſe it muſt either precede the dif- 
courſe, or laſt S ne than it. Now both theſe 
would be faulty. 
We muſt not pretend to lay down fixed and ber- | 
tain rules upon the ſubject I am here treating of. 
One thing, as Quintilian obſerves, ſuiting Ile with 
one, which would fit ill upon another, without 
our ſometimes being able to give a reaſon for it; 

90 far, that in ſome the n virtues of ronunciation 
ſhall not be graceful, and in others the very faults 
of jt ſhallnot' diſpleaſe. o Thus every one in Sin fem 
ing his action muſt not only conſult the general rules, 
but farther carefully ſtudy his own actual diſpoſi- 
tion and perſonal qualifications. 
Baut the moſt important precept of all, both as 
to the voice or geſture, is to ſtudy nature, to look 
upon it here as in every thing elſe, as the beſt ma- 


* In quibuſdam virtutes non tanthm ex communibus pro 
tiam, * ceptis, ſed etiam ex natura ſua 
yitia i delectant. 


tionis. 


capiat in . ac- 
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ſter and ſureſt guide that can be followed, to place 


the perfection of the art in a imitation of it, 
endeavouring only after the example of painters to 
embelliſhand ſet it off a little, but without ever ſwerv- 
ing from a juſt likeneſs. When children are at li- 


berty amongſt themſelves, and when in diſcourſing 


together they break out into ſome heat, they are 
under no difficulty in ſecking either for tone or ge- 
ſture. All comes to them as it were mechanically, 


becauſe they do nought elſe but follow the impreſ- 


ſion of nature. Why when they are put upon de- 
clamation, do we find them for the moſt part al- 
moſt dumb, motionleſs, confuſed and perplexed ? 
It is, becauſe they think that then they muſt ſpeak 
and act in a very different manner, in which they 


are much miſtaken. For which reaſon we cannot 


too early, when children are put upon ſpeaking in 
the claſſes, or made to repeat their leſſons, accu- 
ſtom them to aſſume a natural tone, that is, ſuch as 
they uſe in their familiar diſcourſe ; and the fame 
may be ſaid of any one, that is to ſpeak in pub- 
| lick. Nor is this obſervation contrary to — 
of the voice and geſture, which I have ſo earneſt- 


ly recommended. This ſtudy muſt ha ve gone be- 


fore in the cloſet, but when he comes to ſpeak, the 
orator muſt not ſeem to have ſtudied it at all, All 


muſt flow eaſily from him. Art muſt look like 


nature, his voice and geſture muſt ſhew nothing 


| ſtudied, and he muſt call to mind this great princi- | 


ple, which in general relates to all the parts of e- 


Truth alone is amiable. 
ie 


* 
0 * A 


oquence. v Nothing is beatiful but what is true. 
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ARTICLE the THIRD. 
Of Compoſitions and publick Actions. 


TT is by compoſitions, either in verſe or proſe, 
I that the regents do moſt honour to their col 
leges, and eſtabliſh their own reputation in a more 
eminent manner. The univerſity has at all times 
abounded in famous poets and orators, who have 
ſtrove to keep up the glory it has ſo long obtained 
of ſhining and excelling in all kinds of literature; 
and every profeſſor muſt look upon this glory of 
the univerſity as a precious inheritance which he is 
_ obliged to preſerve, and, if poſſible, to augment 
by his labour and application. 


1 k 


The compoſitions I am here ſpeaking of are 
commonly ſuch as celebrate the name and actions 
of princes, generals, miniſters and magiſtrates, in 
a word, all the great men who diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in any reſpect whatſoever ; and it is a kind 
of publick homage, which the univerſity pays to 
virtue and merit. | 
But it muſt be remembred, that this homage is in 
reality due only to virtue and merit, and that when it 
is not founded upon truth, it degenerates into a 
ſhameful flattery, which is alike diſhonourable ta 
the perſon who commends, and the perſon who is 
_ commended. We muſt therefore never praiſe 
what is not truly praiſe-worthy ; and that ally 
with rhodeſty and caution, by avoiding all extra- 
vagant exaggerations, which ſerve only to render 
what we fay ſuſpefted. TP 1 
There is a manner of commending ſo openly 
falſe, and ſo directly oppoſite to the taſte and judg- 
ment of the publickg that a perſon of common 
| ſenſe in my opinion cannot help avoiding it. Thus 
when Nero made the funeral oration of the 


* : . . » 


| 1 


merit; an impious flattery, not to be x 
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=. Claudius his predeceſſor, he was 4 at- 
tentively heard in all the reft; but when he 


came to ſpeak 
audience could not help laughing, tho' the oration 


was very eloquent and drawn up by Seneca, who 


had a very good underſtanding an a very florid 
ſtyle, according to the taſte 
ſometimes wanted judgment. 

There is another fault leſs ſhocking in appear- 


ance, ut not dan blemcable, becauſe” tis contrary to 


and that is to give to Princes the attri- 
belong only to God, by conſidering 
| them as the maſters of nature, as 
their pleaſure, as changing the order of the ſeaſons, 
as they think fit, and m Ling chem believe that by 
conferring the title of miniſter they likewiſe confer 


in a Pagan, who ying to an Emperor, that 
e and had com- 
mitted to his care the education of the young Princes 
his nephews, * intreats him to inſpire him with all 
the und that was requiſite to diſcharge 
ſo noble an employment, and make him ſuch as 
he judged him to be. There is a 3 ear, that 
I may uſe the ſcripture expreſſion, which hears ſuch 
_ diſcourſe with indignation, ſ Auris zeli audit om- 


5 nia; and we cannot ſay how far ſuch blaſphemies, 
for I do not ſcruple to call them fo, are capable 


of drawing down misfortunes and are up- 
| . a Chriſtian ere e a 


. + Cetery provis animis au- Xiij. cap. 3. | 
dita. by ad providen- * Ut quantum nobis Expec- 
tiam N xit, ne- 5 adjecit, tantum — 
mo temperaret, quanquam dexterque ac volens 
1 . me, qualem eſſe cre- 
58 ut fuit , Sa 9 
OY o in * W's 

rempori is Ulius auribus accom- i. 10. 


of his prudence and wiſdom, the 


chat age, tho he 


diſpoſing of it at 


ned even 


The 
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I) be taſte of ſound eloquence inſpires a very dif- 
ferent manner, and infuſes, eſpecially in point of 
commendation, a prudent diſcretion and a wile ſo- 
briety, We muſt herein imitate, as much as is 
poſſible, the ingenious and artful addreſs of the an- 
cients, who knew how to praiſe in a curious and de- 
licate manner, and ſometimes even whilſt they ſeem- 


ed to be employed upon ſomewhat elſe. -*© Tally 


in his beautiful oration for Ligarius ſays, he 
that Ceſar who never forgets any thing but the in- 


Joris that bave been offered him, will call to mind 


inviolable attachment which the brother of Li- 


injurias. One word thrown into a diſcourſe in this 


u Horace declaring, that he has not capacity ſuf- 


ficient to deſcribe the glorious victories of Augu- 


ſtus, ſeems to have nothing in view but to anſwer 
thoſe, who had adviſed him to leave off .writ- 
ing of ſatyr; but his real deſign was to commend 
that Prince in ſuch a manner as might not offend 
his Eextream delicacy in point of commendation 3 
Cui male ſi palpire, recalcitrat undique tutus. The 
reply he makes by Trebatius, that at leaſt he 
might celebrate the private and pacifick virtues of 
Auguſtus, his juſtice, his conſtancy and magnani- 
mity, as Lucilius had done Scipio's, this turn, 1 
ſay, is in the ſame taſte, and ſtill more pleaſin 


by the indirect compariſon of this Prince with ſo 


great a man as Scipio was. e 

NM. Deſpreaux, the worthy diſciple of Horace, 
has in ſeveral paſſages imitated his maſter's skill 
in commending, but I queſtion whether in any in 
a more beautiful and ingenious manner, than where 
he puts the panegyrick of Lewis the fourteenth into 


2. E Ligar.n. 3. I 1 l. 
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Ahl where are fled thoſe happy times of peace, 
Wen idle Kings, diffolv'd in thought! caſe, 
Reſign'd their ſcepters, and the toils of ſtate 
Jo counts, or ſome inferior magiſtrate : 
Loll'd on their thrones, devoid of thought or * 
And nodding, ſlumber'd out a lazy reign ?. . 
| But tis no more: That golden age is gone, | 
And an unwearied Prince fills Gallia*s throne. ; 
Each day he frights me with the noiſe of arms, 
 Slights my embraces, and defies my charms. 


In vain does nature, ſeas and rocks oppoſe 2 


To bar his virtue, which undaunted goes 
— Thro' Lybian burnings,ando'er Scythian ſnows. 
HFis name alone my trembling ſubjects dread, 
Not his own cannon does more terror ſpread. 


This is a maſter- Piece 
introduce any thing like it into a thy of verſes, 
ma — — the publick. 
Praiſes ks are — the . matter 
of poems and nd pb actions. Other ſubjects may 
be choſen, which are no leſs fruitful to orator, 
and may equally pleaſe perſons of a good taſte ; 
ſuclf as diſſertations upon eloquence, poetry, hi- 
1 or ſome point of literature. Examples may 
N — —— — — win hon thro been 
liſhed jeces in or 
profeſs of the 1 rwerſity. os 22 
As the diſc Tam now ſpeaking of, whether 
ricks or diſſertations, are principally made 
ew, 1 know that according to the rakes of | 
ſound rhetorick, one may pompouſly diſplay in 
them the riches of eloquence, and the We ich 


with more liberty. But yet this muſt be done with 
caution, and we muſt 4 —— that a ſolid and 


Judicious diſcourſe will always meet with applauſe, 
. we muſt r to n.. 


4 | 


iris ind and whoevercen 


elſewhere ſhould be concealed may here ſhew itſelf 


ſhed by 


2, the Duty of the Regents. 405 
witticiſm and gingling, and eſpecially muſt take 


care to avoid ſuch affected turns and quibbles, as 


may pleaſe an ignorant multitude, but diſguſt every 


ſenſible and judicious hearer. 

The panegyrick of Trajan by Pliny the younger, 
the collection of ſuch — entitled Panegyrict 
veteres, and ſtill more the works of Seneca may 
ſupply an orator with abundance of thoughts, but 
he muſt correct them by the ſtyle of Cicero. We 
have likewiſe excellent models of this kind in the 
funeral orations and academical diſcourſes of the 
n er 3 


ARTICLE the FOURTH. 
n Of the oni, the Maſters. | 
8 I have ſaid of compoſitions and pub- 


ick actions makes a great outward ſnew, 


but does not comprehend the eſſential duty of a re- 
gent, which conſiſts in the ſolid inſtruction he owes 
to his ſcholars. To ſucceed in this he ſtands in 
need of labour and ſtudy. Even the loweſt claſſes 

a certain degree of learning, which is not 
to be acquired, but by reading. Beſides, a profeſ- 


ſor ordinarily does not ſtop there, and muſt qualify 


- himſelf for paſſing into the higher forms. 

A regents firſt ſtudy muſt relate to the points he 
teaches, and the authors he explains. Thus for in- 
ſtance a grammarian is not allowed to be ignorant 


of what the antients have written upon grammar, 


and ſtill leſs what has been left us by Meſſ. de 
Port-Royal. A profeſſor of rhetorick muſt have 
dran his art from the ſame. ſprings, and have 
| — ſtudied the old Greek and Latin rheto- 


Not that either of them ſhould: load their 


— with a great number of precepts, but in or- 


der to make a choice they muſt all be known; and 


an able maſter, that has both judgment and capa- 
V Aar. IV. 
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406 -— Of the Duty of the Regents. 


city, will find a great aſſiſtance from what he reads 
towards inſtructing the boys. 

So likewiſe with reſpect to authors. The moſt 
eaſy have their obſcurities; and a regent muſt have 


all the interpreters, or at leaſt the moſt . eſteemed 
upon thoſe he explains. There are indeed abun- 
dance of trifles amongſt a great many ſolid remarks, 


but he muſt make a choice, and diſtribute ſuch on- 


ly amongſt his ſcholars, as are ſuitable to their age 
and fall within their capacity. 


Beſides the ſtudy of the claſs, a regent muſt ac- 


eave-ack « fond of erudition, as belongs to a man 


of letters. He ſhould. be well acquainted with the 
Greek, and no ſtranger to hiſtory'; nor muſt the 


extent of theſe branches of knowledge frighten 


him from purſuing them. It is incredible how far 


an hour or two ſpent regularly every day in ſtudy 
- will carry him by the end of the year; let him but 


have courage only to begin, and if poſſible to join 
himſelf to ſome diligent: and well diſpoſed perſon 


of the fraternity, and let them confer together upon 


the authors they have 8 read, and read no- 
extracts, - obſerving what 
relates to different ſubjects, as eloquence, poetry, 
Hiſtory and antiquity. I remember to have read 
over in this manner a great while ago almoſt all 
the lives of Plutarch with a ſkilful friend, who had 
an excellent taſte. We ſet apart an afternoon in 


every week for this ſmall. conference, Wick was 


made as we walked abroad, when time 

notice on both I. artagcy oye 
2 — remarkable, each propoſed his 
difficulties, and we were oft ſurprized that we had 


ſſed over paſſages too lightly, upon a notion that 
— had underſtood them, when in reality we did 


not. e 
| I ˙ a | 
converſations, | E * 
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_ Livy was read over entirely ſome time ago in 
fi r which were held once a week in 
the college de Beauvais, where ſome profeſſors of 
other colleges were ſometimes pleaſed to be preſent ; 
and though the converſation was not long, for it 
was held only after ſchool time in the evening, yet 
at the end of a certain number of years the author 
was read through, and the work finiſhed. M. 
Crevier, now regent-of the ſecond claſs in the col- 
lege de Beauvais, held the pen and took down. all 
the remarks, which he one day deſigns to give the 
ublick, with a new edition of that author, ieh 
TEE will be to general ſatisfaction, 
k i is plain, that a certain number of books are 
' requiſite for this ſort of ſtudy, and I cannot too 
earneſtly adviſe the profeſſors to colle& each of 
them a ſmall library, greater or leſs, according to 
their wants and income. The King's liberality in 
eſtabliſhing a gratuitous inſtruction in all our col- 
leges, has enabled us, and I may add, laid us un- 
der a an obligation of putting our ſelves to this ex- 
| which is as abſolutely neceſſary to our pro- 
Eon, as the inſtruments are in any trade to the 
workmen. » Alcibiades meeting with a ſchool- 
maſter, who had none of Homer's works, could 
not forbear giving him a box on the car, and treat- 
ing him as an ignorant fellow, and one who could 
not make any other than ignorant ſcholars z and 
might not we ſay the em thing of a profeſſor, 
who has no — ? 
It is difficult to have a taſte for letters without 
having one for books, which are the comfort of a 
man of underſtanding, eſpecially ; in his old age, as 
Tully clegantly obſerves in a letter to his friend 
Atticus, where he intreats him to reſerve his li- 
, _ for him, which he deſigned to purchaſe with 
part of his revenue. Bibliothecam tuam cave cui- 
Alan. Jib. ii. cap. 33. UI. i. 1 
5 | gen * 8 


L ®, i 2 „ p 4 wo 


quam deſpondeas, quamvis acrem amatorem iꝝvene- 


ris: nam ego omnes meas vindemiolas ed reſervo, ut 
illud ſubſidium ſenectuti parem. In another letter he 
tells him, that this acquiſition will compleat his 
- wiſhes; and make him the happieſt man in the world. 


Noli deſperare fore ut libros tuos facere poſſim meos. 
Quod ſi aſſeguor, ſu pero Craſſum divitiis ; atque om- 


* 


mum agros, lucos, prata contemno. ; 
j Whilſt I am writing this, I am informed that a 
profeſſor affected with the fame deſires as Tully, 
and entring into the like taſte, has not ſcrupled to 


charge himſelf with an annuity of four hundred 
livres a year, in order to purchaſe the library of 


one of his brethren » lately deceaſed in the univer- 


fity, who had made a good*uſe of his books. 


wiſh the example of both may meet with fol- 
Towers. _ oe FF 

Wee are nearly concerned to ſtir up amongſt us, 
or rather to preſerve that taſte of knowledge and 


Learning, which has ever reigned in the univerſity, 


and to excite in ourſelves a noble emulation by the 
Temembrance of the great men, who have done it 
ſo much honour, ' and whoſe names are ſo well 


known, and ſo much reſpected throughout the 


Chriſtian world ; Budeus, Turnebus, Ramus, Lam- 
binus, Muretus, Buchanan, Paſſeratius, Caſaubon, 


all profeſſors in the univerſity, or the King's col- 


lege. 


© Tis this taſte of learning and books,” which has 


procured France ſo many famous printers, that have 


carried the art of printing to the higheſt degree of 


Perfection. I cannot help inſerting here what we 
Tead in M. Baillet concerning the famous Stephens's 
who have rendred their name immortal, not only 


. Haut, author of the farther preparing to publiſh hne 


dus Latin books. for the uſe of other pieces, that might be very 


Sans 


young beginners, ⁊ubich I bave ufeful to gouth. | 


= i 0 


0 the Duty of the Regents. 409 
by the neatneſs and beauty of their Hebrew, Greek 


and Roman characters, e their ſingu- 


lar exactneſs, by their ability and great diſintereſt- 


edneſs, Which made them > the. Put | 
_ reſt to their Wm. duet 
The œconomy of Robert Stephens“ s houſe 2, 
ſays this author, was excellent. He received no 
orkmen 1 into his. printing-houſe, but ſuch. as were 


maſters. elſewhere. He had beſides this men and 
naids, who were not allowed to talk any thing elſe 
Latin, as well as all the workmen in the Print- 
I Tug, His wife and daughter underſtood it 
thoroug y, and, were obliged wich all the domeſ- 
ticks to 0 . nothing g elſe, So that the ſtore-houſes, 
the chambers, | he ſhop, the kitchen ; in a word, 
from the top of the houſe to the bottom, all ſpoke 
Latin at Robert Stephens's. This generous prin- 
ter had uſually ten men of learning in his houſe, 
all of them foreigners, who corrected his impreſſi- 
ons under him ; and not fatisfied with the applica- 
tion he gave to the correction of the ſeveral proofs 
which came from his preſſes, he publickly expoſed 
the printed ſheets before they were taken off, and 
promiſed a reward to ſuch as ſhould | find. out any 
_ faults in them. 


The ſhop of that famous printer was moſt ad- 
mirable, for the zeal, taſte, and eager purſuit after 


books and ſciences, for application and exactneſs in 


the diſcharge. of their duty, for W 


nobleneſs of ſoul and ſentiments, and the love 
the publick. It certainly would not be wrong or 
E in us to copy after ſo excellent a pat- 


tern; and this has been my view in this ſmall di- 


| e, which 1 hope the reader will excuſe, _ 


ne; wa e. e un. . N 
erich 0 nn 51" i 
4 (0% 0 


{killed in Greek and Latin, and capable of being 
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ARTICLE de FIFTH. 


The yp of ſome particular rules to the 
N e of tbe Claſſes.” e 


2 is noch mentioned in this "EE : 
but what is commonly practiſed in the clafſes, 


cepting two articles, the one. e relating to the ſtudy 
of the Fr the French tongue, and the other to hiſtory, 
upon which I could wiſh that more time and care 
were ſpent than is uſual.” 9 the ſtudy of 


hiſtory I comprehend chronology, fa- 
ble and antiquities... There i gp occaſion to ſpeak 


efthent inthe alles Bae hey are tie uh tu gh. 


there in a 1 and regular manner by rinci- 
ples and method. 9 


Theſe ſtudies are allowed to be an important 


; part of che education of youth, and to be either 

_ abſolutely neceſſary to them, or at leaſt extreamly 
uſeful. But it is queſtioned, whether they can enter 
into the ſcheme of the claſſes, where the whole 
time ſeems taken up with the multiplicity of other 
matters which are, taught in them ; and certainly 
the caſe is not without difficulty, chough 1 do not 
think it abſolutely im impracticable. | 

F rſt, as to the 


ſuffice, as it ſhould be continu'd thro? the whole courſe 


of all the claſſes. Till ſuch time as a book is drawn 
up for the uſe of the boys, containing the moſt ne- 


ceffary rules of grammar, and the principal obſer- 
vations of M. de Vaugelas, F. Bo ours, &c. up- 
on the French tongue, the maſters may reſt ſatiſ- 
filed with explaining one or other of them to their 
_ ſcholars by word of mouth, and making the appli- 
cation of them to ſome beautiful paſſage in a French 
book, Fifteen or twenty rules and obſervations 
would ane for e . Hiſtory 


mi 
n 
ff 
th 
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French tongue, half an hour 
twice or thrice a week ſpent upon this ſtudy might 


mb F . . 3 n 
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Of the Duty of the Regents, 411 
_ Hiſtory might be diſtributed in the following 
manner. That of the Old and New Teſtament 
ſhould be for the three loweſt claſſes, the ſixth, 
fifth, and fourth; Fable and Antiquities for the 
third the Greek Hiſtory for the ſecond 3 the Ro- 
man down to the Emperors for n and 

laſtly, the Hiſtory of the Emperors, for Philo- 
| Ye 
„ hint that all theſe portions of hiſtory 

ſhould be explained: to the boys in their claſs, for 
that would take up too much time, and be abſo- 
lutely impoſſible ; but I would have a certain taſk 
given them to be read by themſelves in private 
_ every day, which they ſhould be obliged to give 
an account of from time to time in their claſs. To 
this end it would be requiſite to have books drawn 
up expreſly for the uſe of the boys. 

We have two excellent ones for ſacred hiſtory, 
to wit, the Hiſtorical Catechiſm of M. P Abbe 
Fleury, which may ſerve in the ſixth ; and the 
Abridgment of the Old Teſtament, lately printed 
for John Deſaint, which the Journals of Paris and 
Trevoux have very much recommended, which 
may ſerve for the fifth and fourth. The firſt is a ſhort 
abridgment made expreſly for children, and a- 

dapted to the meaneſt capacity; the other is much 
larger, and includes the moſt beautiful and remark- 

able part of the Old Teſtament, either in point of 
facts, ſentiments, or maxims. 
I hope we ſhall ſoon have a ſmall treatiſe upon 
the fabulous hiſtory proper to be put 2 
of the boys. In the mean time they may make 
uſe of that of Galtrucius or F. Jouvenci. 
already mentioned a ſmall abridgment of the R Ro- 
man Antiquities printed in 1706, which may ſerve 
till a larger is drawn up. 
What we moſt want are hiſtories of the Greeks 
and Romans expreſly written for the uſe of the boys. 
5 24 I have 


£3 


ie Of ths Day of a Na 
I have engaged to write the former, and ſhall dili- 


gently employ myſelf about it. They may turn 
their views and pains upon the Roman Hiſtory ; 


- In the mean while we may make uſe of the Univer- 


fal Hiſtory of M. de Meaux, which indeed is a 
very ſhort abridgment as to facts, but is advanta- 
 giouſly recompenſed by the excellent reflections 

that we meet with in it. We have another abridg- 
ment of the Roman Hiſtory tranſlated from the 


Engliſh of Lawrence Echard, which is a very good 


dne and long e The Hiſtory of the Revo- 
lutions of the Roman Republick, by M. Abbe 
de Vertot, and that of the Triumvirate, may ſuf- 
fice to give the . Wann, of the later times 
of the republick. 

It would be a very uſeful work, and in my opi- 
nion a very eaſy. one, to abridge what M. de Til- 
22 has left us upon the hiſtory of the Roman 


perors. We find in this hiſtory illuſtrious ex- 


an des: I greateſt virtues and perfect models 

art of government. The reading of this 
| wes would ſuit mighty well with the ſtudents in 
Philoſophy, and 
of divinity and of the law. By this means the 
boys would have a tolerable knowledge of anci- 


ent hiſtory, and be much better qualified for af- 


terwards entring upon the ſtudy of the modern. 
Upon the bare expoſition, which I have made, all 
the world will doubtleſs agree, that it were to be wiſh- 
ed ſuch a plan could be executed; as it is evident, 
that the boys inſtructed in this manner would carry 
away from college a great deal of uſeful and agree- 
able knowledge, which might be of great ſervice 


b chem A beit of their lives. Loet us examine 


therefore, whether this plan is practicable or no 


Now in the manner I — — it, it is in my opi- | 


nion very eaſily reduce 


ice. For I require 
wy of the NOI 1 


* ſcholars every 
day 


y prepare them for the ſtudy 


Of the Duty of the Regents. 413 
day a certain task, and appoint them a certain 
number of pages to read in the books of hiſtory, 
which I ſuppoſe they have in their hands, and to 
make them give an account from time to time of 
what they read, which may amount to about half 
an hour every day. I know well that ſeveral of 
them may happen to miſapply this time, and the 
ſame will al out in all their other ſtudies. © But as 
this is by far the moſt agreeable there is cauſe to 
hope, that the greateſt number will apply to it 
with pleaſure, eſpecially if care be taken to ſet a 

mark of honour upon it, to give it admiſſion into 
the gy blick exerciſes, to propoſe prizes and re- 
| for ſuch as ſhall diſtinguiſh themſelves in it, 
and to employ all the means which the induſtry of 
an ee and Guligent maſter will not fail to ſuggeſt 
fo him. E 
Chronology i is naturally zvined e to > hiſtory, and no- | 

thing is mote eaſy, or takes up leſs time than to give 

boys a general idea of it, ſufficient to let them 
now very nearly at what time the events paſſed, 
which they read of; and that is all that can be 
expected from them. We muſt likewiſe never fail 
to make them acquainted in ſome meaſure with the 
uthor, that is explained to them, the principal 
circumſtances. of his life and the time when he liv- 
ed. One day as I was explaining. the paſſage, 
where Quintilian ſpeaks of the Greek hiſtorians, 
a boy asked me, why he made no mention of Plu- 
tarch. He had read ſeveral of his lives, but had 

not been taught at what time and under what Em- 

perors he lived. 
As to geography, it may likewiſe be taught. the 
boys without taking up much time or trouble. The 
plaineſt and eaſieſt way of placing i it in the memo- / 
ry, and at the ſame time of clearly fixing thoſe 
hiſtorical events, is whenever a city, river, or iſland 
15 eee in an author, to be exact in in pee 
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them out upon a map. By following a. general 


| thro? all his expeditions, ſuch as an Hannibal, a 


Scipio, a Pompey, a Cæſar, or an Alexander, the 


boys will have occaſion to paſs over all the memo- 


rable places of the world, and by that means im- 
int for ever mal che ie uf facts and 
the ſituation of towns. When they are a little ac- 


cuſtomed to this method, it will be very eaſy to 
teach them the degrees of longitude and lati - 


tude, and the whole doctrine of the ſphere. Thus 


i may be very proper, in order to learn them mo- 


dern geography, to engage them ſometimes at home 
to read certain pages of the Gazette, and oblige 
them to trace out upon the map the different places 
mentioned in it. All this is but a kind of diver- 

ſion, and yet will teach them geography in a more 
laſting manner, than all the regular leſſons that are 
given them in form, 

What I am here faying ſuppoſes, that the chil- 
dren have maps in their chambers, and indeed they 


ſhould never be without them; and I queſtion whe- 


ther it would not be poſſible to have them likewiſe 
in every claſs. It would be ſufficient to have a 
large map of the world, with maps of the Roman 
Empire, — and Af Minor, and ſome few 
Ger the like fort. The expence would not be 


theſe maps muſt be fenewed from time to time. 1 


know that this cuſtom has been put in practice in 


ſome colleges with ſucceſs. Perhaps alſo one might 


add to them two tables of chronology, one of which 


mould come down to the birth of -Chriſt, and the 
other to our own times. 


In propoſing theſe different ſtudies, I a0 not 


ene e e e 
ther of them be neglected. We may eaſily, if I 
am not miſtaken, reconcile them together. What 


. . 


very great, and might fall upon the ſcholars, as 


Sos 3 33888 fg Fuge 


Of the Duty of Parents aw 
neſs of explication; that of a Greek author ces 
cially I would never have fail, and that hal 

hour qi be e. e it 0 —. This i Is 


The "repetition Fj” leſſons uires the leaſt 
ya as it is the leaſt: + lflns ro the ſcholars ; 

a quarter of an hour in my opinion is enough for 
i, eſpecially in ſuch claſſes, as are not very numer- 
ous, and the rather as it returns twice a day and 
on Saturdays, when the N of the whole 7 
are made to be „A dagger dur, def 4 
on 3 repeated S * * 

The care of a maſter, wie el for the 

welfare of his ſcholars, and wiſely covetous of time, 
will lead him to manage every moment with ſo 
much ceconomy, that he will find ſufficient for all 


the ſtudies I ove. mentioned. 
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CN Uintilian will have the parents duty com- 
20 mence from the very moment their children 
are born, by the care he requires them to take of 
procuring them nurſes, and having ſervants about 
them of known wiſdom and robity 3; and he after- 
wards inſiſts -upon a in diligence in remov- 
ing from them whatever may — capable of affect - 
ing their innocence the leaſt-in in — world, and will 
allow nothing to be faid or done in their preſence, 
Which may Ae them with dangerous Peine 
or ſet chem a exampleQ.. 
What concerns parents in the caſe I am here 
treating of is firſt the choice of a maſter and a college, 
ſuppoling that they reſolve to fend their children 
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416. = Of the'Dutyof Parents, 
thither. -* Quintilian 
fold obligation in a few words, He 5 
the maſter ſhould be a man of conſummate vir 


5 Præceptorem eligere ſanctiſimum quemque, cujus rei 
222 prudentibus cura eſt; and that an exact 


d. regular. diſcipline ſhould be kept up in the 
— oh & diſciplinam, que maxime ſevera fuerit. 
I be younger Pliny in one of his letters, where- 
in he recommends to a 
profeſſor of rhetorick for her ſon, lays down admi- 
rable inſtructions upon this ſubject, which proper- 
ly concern the choice of a 
as the paſſage of Quintilian which I have quoted, 
above, but may likewiſe relate to that of a pre- 
ceptor. The paſſage is too baaguful nor 10 be ſet 
down here at its full length. 
The only means to enable your fon 10 mend 
4k; worthily in the footſteps of his anceſtors is. to ſet 


« over him a good > ro 
„ out to him the paths of knowl, 
<< but the choice of this guide is 

«« importance. Hitherto he * been brought up 
« by his p under your nſpogtion and in 


and honour ; 


__ << a private houſe, where the dangers, if any, are 


« very ſmall.z but now he is to. be ſent abroad 


to attend upon publick lectures, you muſt make 
40 re 4 r ae of cloquene, in whok 


Jam ming us Rhetor 
latinus, cujus ſcholæ ſeveritas, 
in primis, caſtitas con. 

but Adeſt enim adoleſcenti 
— fo cum ceteris naturæ for- 
um accipiat. A 8 _ tunzque dotibus, eximia cor- 

$ pulchritudo ; cui in hoc 
: Privcep- ibrĩco ætatis non præceptor 
tores domi habuit, ubi eſt vel add ———— _ 


fully points out to us this two- - 


lady of his acquaintance a 


ege and a, regent,. 


e, who knows how to point 


A matter of great 


|  jusextra limen oferedda ſunt: 
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cc ſchool you are aſſured there is obſerved an ex- 
« act diſcipline, and above all a great modeſty 
« and purity of morals ; for amongſt the other ad- 
« yantages this youth has received from nature and 
« fortune, he is extreamly beautiful, and this lays 
«. you under farther obligations, in ſo weak and 
dangerous an age, to ſet over him a maſter, 
<« who may ſerve not only as a preceptor to him, 
« but likewiſe as a guide and a guardian,  * 
4 ] know nobody more proper to diſcharge 
c this office than Julius Genitor. I love him, and 
« the friendſhip I have for him does not influence 
c my judgment, becauſe it was founded upon it. 
« He is grave and unblameable, perhaps ſome- 
« what too auſtere and rough in his behaviour, 
« according to the licentiouſneſs of theſe later 
times. As the talent of ſpeaking is an external 
„„ advantage, which lies open and expoſed to all 
* the world, you may in point of eloquence rely 
e upon the teſtimony of the publick in his favour. 
It is not ſo with the qualifications of the mind, 
it has its ſecret places, into which it is ſcarce 
«<< poſlible to penetrate, and in this point I will be 
« a ſurety for Genitor. Your ſon will” hear no- 
« thing from him, but what may be to his advan- 
« tage; nor learn any thing of him, which it 


_ © Videor ego demonſtrare ti- 
di poſſe Julium Genitorem. A- 
matur A me: judicio tamen 
meo non obſtat caritas, quæ ex 
judicio nata eſt. Vir eſt e- 


mendatus & gravis: paulo eti- 


am Horridior & durior, ut in 
hac licentia temporum. Quan- 
tum eloquentia valeat, pluribus 
credere potes : nam dicendi fa- 
cultas aperta & expoſita ſtatim 
cernitur. Vita hominum altos 
receſſus magnaſque latebras ha- 
bet: cujus pro Genitore me 


7 — 
+ 
” 
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ſponſorem accipe. Nihil ex 
hoc viro filius tuus audiet, ni- 
ſi profuturum: nihil diſcet, 
quod neſciſſe rectius fuerit. 
Nec minds ſæpe ab illo, quàm 
à te meque, admonebitur qui- 
bus imaginibus .oneretur, quæ 


nomina & quanta ſuſtineat. 


Proinde, faventibus diis, trade 


eum præceptori, à quo mores 


primùm, mox eloquentiam diſ- 


. 


citur 


cc might 


* 
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might be better for him not to know. He will be 


<< no leſs careful than you or me to ſet t continually 
< before his eyes the examples and virtues of his 


c anceſtors, and make him fully ſenſible how - 


heavy a burthen their great names lay upon him. 
«© Make no ſcruple therefore to put him into the 


c hands of a maſter, who will firſt train him up to 


a good morals, and then to eloquence, which is 
4 never well taught without morality. Farewel.“ 


It is not enough to make choice of a good col- 


ee. To * all the benefit from it, that oy 
be parents muſt oſten viſit the 

cipal, the regents and preceptors to inform t 9 
{elves of the behaviour of their children, and the 
progreſs they make in their ſtudies. They muſt 

acquaint them with their diſpoſitions and inclina- 
tions, which they cannot but know better than any 
other. They muſt conſult with them upon proper 
meaſures. for correcting their faults, ſupport them 
with their whole authority, and join with them al- 


together in caſe of reward, commendation, repri- 
mand or puniſhment. It is not to be expreſſed, 


how uſeful this good underſtanding of parents with 
the maſters may be to the children. 


d Horace in the beautiful ſatyr, wherein he ex. 


preſſes his grateful acknowledgment for the extra- 


ordinary pains his father took in his education, 
does not fail to obſerve, that he was careful to viſit 


his maſters often ; and he attributes to this in great 
meaſure the ha ineſs he had of havirig been not 
only exempt from the irregularities common to 

_ -youth, 2 of having . even the _ 
N of them. 


_  Atqui I vitiis 3 ac mea paucis 
Mendoſa eſt natura, * refia. „ 


N 
7 2 Lib. i. Fn 6. 
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 Tpſe mihi cuſtos incorruptiſſimus omnes 
© Circum doftores aderat. Quid multa? pudicum 
Qui primus virtutis bonos, ſervavit ab omni 14/0 
Mon folum facto, verum opprobrio quoque turpi. þ Wy! 
It is a fault, < ſays Plutarch, which very much =—_ 
—— to be condemned in parents, to think 5 1 
— entirely diſcharged from the care of | i 
ng over their —— as ſoon as they are 11 
— —— Saks hands of maſters, and not to _ a v1; id 
of being certified with their 8 hh 
ears — progreſs they make in ſtudy 11 
Beſides that it ill becomes a father — a — of | | Fl 
1TH] 
10 
| 


this importance, and wherein he is ſo nearly con- 
_ cerned, to reſt blindly upon the integrity of ſtran- WA! 
gers, who amongſt the ancients were generally ſlaves | [1K | 
or freedmen, it is certain, adds the ſame author, | (i411 
that a father's care to inform himſelf from time to 5 | 
time, and take an account of his ſon's applica- 
tion and behaviour, may ſerve at the ſame time tq 
make both the ſcholars and the maſters more exact 
and ready in the diſcharge of their ſeveral duties. 
He applies to this ſubje& the proverb which ſays, 
The maſter's eye makes the horſe fat. 
Ho juſt ſoever this duty is and eaſy to be dif- 
charged, it is ſeldom that parents diſcharge it. They 
ſcarce ever concern themſelves about the behaviour 
of their children, when they are grown up and have 
_ left the college; and the moſt of them ſhew ſuch 
-an indifference and negligence in this point, as is 
ſcarce to be imagined. A great many excuſe it 
with a pretence of their buſineſs and employment, 
as if the education of their children was not the 
moſt im of all, or the character of father was 
ever to be effaced by that of magiſtrate or miniſter. - 
Plato obſerves, that it is a very uſual fault with 
perſons concerned in the government of a ſtate, 


1 ® De educ. liberis. | 1 O, Ero —— FA irre, os 
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42⁰ 
to neglect the care of their own family, and in a 
| dalogs, entitled Laches, he introduces two of the 


moſt conſiderable men in Athens, complaining that 


their ſtudies by his 
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if they had acquired little merit and glory, it was 


their father's fault, who however diſtinguiſhed , by 


great actions both in peace and war, and entirely 


devoted to the affairs of others, had took no care 
of their education, but had left them to themſelves 


and their on management, at an age, when they 
had moſt occaſion to be overlooked and reſtrained. 


Wou'd to God that many children had not full 
N cauſe to utter the like complaints. 


Cato the Cenſor, tho? taken up with the greateſt 
affairs of ſtate, enga 
Ployments, and the life of the debates in the ſenate, 
did not fall into this miſtake, but became himſelf 
Paulus Æmilius amidft 


a preceptor to his ſon. 


his great occupations found time to aſſiſt at the con- 


his children, and to encourage 
reſence. He was well paid 


reputation 8 they red 


ferences made by 


for his pains, and 


was a juſt and pleaſing reward. 


ft 
*% 4 


Theſe great men were very far from a fault which 


is now very common, eſpecially among great men 
and foldiers, who take pains to re 
that they don't deſign to make doctors of them, and 
have ſent them only 


to their children, 


to college to paſs away a few 
years, till they are old 3 to be ſent to the acade- 
my, or enter into the ſervice. Such a diſcourſe is capa- 
ble of ruining the whole fruit of their ſtudies, as it 
directl 
warm 


cauſe, if their children have a ſenſe of it in their 


claſſes, they will afterwards carry it into the em- 
| ployments they ſhall be entruſted with, and take 


"Y The younger Scipio Africanus was one of bis children. 


ged in the moſt important em- 


tends to ſtifle and extinguiſh the whole 
of emulation in the mind of the boys; 
whereas parents ſhould employ all their care in 
exciting it, keeping it up and increaſing it; be- 


in them. 
But to return to the choice of a preceptor. Plu- 
tarch in a treatiſe we have of his, concerning the 
manner of educating children, requires in the ma- 
ſters an unblameable life, a good underſtanding, 
great learning, and a capacity for governing ac- 
quired by long experience. But he ſadly complains 
of the negligence, or rather the ſtupidity of parents, 


who in a choice, which ordinarily determines the - 


fate and merit of their children for their whole life, 
take up with the firſt comer, have regard only to 
the recommendation of very unſafe perſons, and 


carried on by a ſordid avarice, mind only the ex. 


| Pence in the choice of a preceptor, and think him 
the beſt, that coſts them leaſt. He tells a very no- 
table ſpeech of Ariſtippus upon this occaſion. A 
father ſurprized, that he ſhould ask a thouſand 
drachmas of him for the inſtruction of his ſon, 
cried out, Why, I could buy a ſlave for that price. 
You will have two inſtead of one, replied the phi- 
loſopher, thereby inſinuating to this covetous father, 
that he would make nought but a ſlave of his ſon. 

h The ſatyrical poet makes the ſame complaints, 
and cannot bear, that fathers and mothers, whilſt 
they lay out a thouſand fooliſh expences upon their 
buildings, furniture, equipage, and table, ſhould 
be ſo very ſparing in the education of their chil- 

Hos inter ſumptus ſeſtertia Quintiliano, 

Ut multum, duo ſufficient. Res nulla minoris 

Conſtabit patri quam filius. 85 


I Crates the philoſopher ſaid, that he | d wiſh he 


was upon the top of the moſt eminent place in the 
city, that he might cry aloud to the citizens, O 


_«« ſenſeleſs generation! how fooliſh are ye to think 


Þ Fuvenal. bib, iii, Sat. 7. _* P. de lib. educand. 
Vor. IV. D d only 
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the like pains to ſucceed and diſtinguiſh themſelves 
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422 Of the Duty of Parents. 
«. only of heaping up riches, and abſolutely to 
e neglect the edcuation of your children, for When 
« you pretend to gather it.“ 
x Parents pay ſometimes very dear for their neg- 
3 and avarice, when afterwards they have 
the grief to ſee their children abandoned to every 
kind of vice and diſorder, diſhonour them a thou- 
ſand ways, and frequently ſquander away more 
money in one year in gratifying their paſſions, than 
nts would have ſpent in ten with procuring 
them an honeſt and ſolid education. 
No expence therefore muſt be ſpared to have a 
good preceptor ; and they muſt remember, that 
the nobleſt and molt ſerviceable uſe they can make 
of their money, 1s to purchaſe with it men of me- 
rit in any kind, and eſpecially in what relates to the 
inſtruction of their children. When Seneca would 
have given back into the hands of Nero the great 
wealth, which made him envied, the Emperor an- 
| ſacred him, that as great as his wealth might ſeem, 
there were perſons far below Seneca in merit, who 
nee a great deal more. I am aſhamed, ſaid 
e to him, to ſee freed men richer than you are, 
and that as you have the higheſt place in my eſteem, 
you ſhould not be the greateſt in my empire. 
| , Pudet referre libertinos, qui ditiores ſpectantur. Un- 
dle etiam rubori mihi eſt, quod præcipuus caritate non- 
dum omnes fortuna antecellis. I do not examine 
whether Nero thought as he ſpoke, but this is cer- 
tain, that underſtanding and reaſonable parents 
ſhould think thus, and be concerned to ſee a ſtew- 
ard, a ſecretary, and ſometimes a porter, get a 
greater fortune in their ſervice, than the preceptor 
to the ſon of the family. 
It muſt be owned, there are parents, tho? the 
number of them be very ſmall, who do not want 
generoſity i in this point, and not content with Pay- 


* Flu. ibid. f - Tacit, Anal. lib. xiv, cap. 55 
23 | | in 
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ing very good falaries to the childrens tutors, - think 
themſelves farther obliged to ſettle upon them a rea- 
ſonable revenue for life, ſufficient to enable them to 
enjoy the fruit of their labours at eaſe and liberty. 
How ſmall a diminution indeed would an annui 
of thirty, fifty, or a hundred piſtoles more es 

according to their different circumſtances, make in 
eſtates, which ſo many wealthy perſons enjoy ? 
Does it come up to the ſervices whereof it is the 


reward? I always read with ſingular pleaſure, the 


admirable diſcourſe of the young Tobias to his fa- 
ther concerning the guide, who had conducted him 
in his journey, and the particular account he. gives 


of the ſervices he received from him, the great- 
neſs and number of which he lays down with the 


fame exactneſs as if he had been to receive the re- 
ward, and not to give it. O father, m ſaid he to 
him, what wages ſhall we give him, that bears any 
proportion to the benefits he has done unto us? He 
has brought me again unto thee in perfett ſafety, he 


went himſelf to receive the money of Gabael, be has 
made whole my wife, has driven away the Devil 


from her which tormented ber, he has filled her fa- 
ther and mother with joy, he has delivered me from 
the fiſh that was ready to devour me, he has like- 
wiſe healed thee, and by bis means it is that we en- 
joy all kinds of bleſſings. What then may we give 
unto him for all he hath done to us ? I beg of you, O 
father, to intreat him that he will be pleaſed to ac- 
cept of half of all that we have brought, © 
What noble ſentiments are here? The young 
Tobias does not think he does any great matter to 
his guide by ſo advantageous an offer, but judges 
that he ſhall receive himſelf a favour where- 
with he ſhould be very much honoured, if 
the guide would think fit to accept of his 5 2 
ſal. F be will be pleaſed to accept of half of all thoſe 
5 ok OH YE 
 -D a2 things, 
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424 1 the Duty if Parents. 
things, which we have brought. Here we have a 


juſt model for parents 3 as the deſcription he gives 
of the ſervices which his guide had done for him is 


likewiſe a pattern. for tutors, who ſhould ſerve as 


guardian Angels to their pupils. 


ts are not in a condition to 1 the 


Wo of their childrens tutors ; but they are all 
able, and obliged to honour them, to expreſs con- 


ſtantly a great value for them, and to procure them 
by their conduct the eſteem and reſpect of the 
children and the whole family. He ſhould be 
looked upon and reſpected as the father himſelf, 


for this is the idea which the ancients required, 


ſhould be had of a preceptor. 


n Dit 3 umbris tenuem & fine pondere ter- 


ram. 
Qui præceptorem fene voluere PRIME 
Eſje loco. 


Though all parents, even fuch as can ke but 
ſmall allowances, ſhould be very careful in the 
Choice of a preceptor, they muſt not however be 


too ſcrupulous upon this point, nor to find 


all the qualifications, that can be deſired in a good 
maſter, There is nothing more extraordinary, than 
A — * _ has all theſe virtues united in him. The 
ords and princes find a great difficulty in 
8 with 8 ſo qualified. People are of- 
ten obliged to truſt the education of their children 
with young 80 ron who are without experi- 


ence, and cannot have yet acquired a great deal of 


learning. But provided they bring with them good 
diſpoſitions, and do not want underſtanding and 


judgment, are fond of labour, and above all are 


moral and religious men, the parents ought to be 
ſatisfied. They muſt only endeavour to make them 


apply | to ſome wiſe and experienced perſon in thi, 


way 


4 


e 5 
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way to conſult upon occaſions, and govern them- 
ſelves by his advice. But what in my opinion 
ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, and parents ſhould ne- 
ver omit, is to begin with putting ſome proper 
books into the hands of the maſter they ſet over their 
children, to inſtruct them in a right method of 
training them up, ſuch as thoſe of M. de Fenelon, 
Mr. Lock, and ſome others of a like nature. I could 
wiſn that mine might be uſeful to them. I com- 
poſed them at leaft with that view. BD 
Parents ſhould never omit a powerful means they 
have in their hands of drawing down the bleſſing 
of God upon their children, and that is by contribut- 
ing more or leſs, in proportion to their circumſtances, 
to the ſubſiſtence of ſome poor ſcholar, and to help 
him forward in his learning. I formerly received 
a like aſſiſtance from the liberality of the late mini- 
ſter M. le Peletier. I had the happineſs of being 
in the ſame claſſes with his o children in the college 
du Pleſſis, and to reap the advantage of the excel- 
lent education he gave them. I often diſputed with 
them for the firſt places and prizes. M. le Peletier 
rewarded me in the fame manner as he did them. 
I may fay, that during the whole courſe of my 
ſtudies he was as a father to me, and has ſince ex- 
preſſed towards me a truly paternal affection. There 
is no day paſſes in my life without the remem- 
brance of his good deeds, and my gratitude be- 
comes the ſtronger, as I am every day more ſenſi- 
ble than other of the value of a good education, 


© * The late Biſhop of dogers, and M. Puletier the late premies 
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0 H A P. Iv. vs 3 
07 the Duty of Preceptors. wen: M- © 
HAVE little left to add upon this ſubject after b 
what I have ſaid upon it in the different parts 1 
of this diſcourſe. 1 
P Preceptors are in the place of parents, and is 
muſt therefore adopt their ſentiments, and be kind v 
and tender to the children, but with a kindneſs ce 
which muſt not degenerate into indulgence, and an 1 
affection which is guided by reaſon. Nothing muſt LL 
ſeem below them, which parents would do for their ti. 
children. I thereby mean certain little cares re. al 
lacing to their perſons and health, eſpecially whilſt di 
they are very young or ſick. This care and at- nc 
tention are very pleaſing to parents, "= contri- W 
bute very much to the making them caſy. - . ' 
For the lame reaſon that — fopply the N28 * 
of the parents, they muſt not look upon them- de 
Telves as abſolute maſters of the 1 nor pre- le 
tend to govern them aſter their own wills and 3 th 
Without any dependance upon the parents, or with- ch 
out conſulting them in any thing, and even ſome- pr 
times forbiddin the 800 under ſevere puniſh- al 
ments to tell y thing of what paſſes in tic 
pe vate. "Maſters who 48 only — reaſon and rule di 
ve no need to. impoſe this ſilence and ſecrecy ra 
upon their ſcholars, gon has. g odious 


and tyrannical in it, and which the parents have 


an 

juſt cauſe to complain of. By communicating their ca 
tt to the maſters, * did not deſign to di- ſtt 
veſt themſelves of it. Nothing is more juſt or th 

_ reaſonable than to conſult with them upon the man- EE 


p Sumar ante ornnia parentis cam, 3 quibus fb liberi tra en 
erga diſcipulos animum, tur, b Duinti | 
ae Taceedere fe-in-roram lo” 4. ii. cap. 2 * 
| ner 
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ner of managing their children, to act wholly in 


concert with them, to take their advice, enter into 


their views, and, in a word, to have an entire 


confidence and openneſs on both ſides, which 
leaves a liberty of mutually declaring what they 


judge will be moſt advantageous to the children. 

ſuppoſe that the parents are ſuch as they 
ſhould be, and that they do require nothing that 
1s contrary to a Chriſtian education. If it be other- 
wile, the preceptors, by bearing with patience and 
condeſcenſion all that may be endured, muſt pro- 


ceed with gentle and moderate remonſtrances. 


When theſe prove uſeleſs, it is their duty to re- 
tire and quit an employment, wherein they are not 
allowed to follow the light of their conſcience, or 
diſcharge their duty, but to quit it in a civil man- 
ner without ſnewing any ill humour or quarrelling 
with the parents. | 


What I have faid of the good underſtanding 5 
between tutors and parents, muſt likewiſe be un- 


deritood with reference to the principal of a col- 
lege. When the children are there, it is with him 
they are principally intruſted. It is he, who is 
charged with the diſcipline of the college hoth in 
publick and private, and it is he who anſwers for 
all that paſſes there. Now without the ſubordina- 


tion I am ſpeaking of, he is not in a condition to 


diſcharge the eſſential duties of his place and cha- 
—. ne nate 4 Fo ak . 
Amongſt the virtues of a good maſter, vigilance 
and aſſiduity are ſome of the chief. He cannot 
carry them too far, provided it be without con- 


ſtrain: and affectation. He is as a guardian angel to 


the children; there is no moment in which he is 
not charged with their conduct. If his abſence or 
want of care, for they are much alike, gives the 


enemy, who is continually watching round them, 
an opportunity of carrying off the precious 
e e | treaſure 
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treaſure of their innocence, what will he anſwer to 


Jeſus Chriſt, when he demands an account of their 


| ſouls, and reproaches him with having been leſs 


vigilant in taking care of them, than the Devil in 


deſtroying them ? The misfortune is, that the ge- 


nerality of maſters are not often attentive to their 


obligation upon this point, till they learn it from a 
fatal experience, which they might have prevented 
by an holy and religious diligence, which makes 
the proper character of every man, who is to ma- 


nage the conduct of others: 4 He that ruleth, (let 


him do it) in diligence. _ 
The maſter's care muſt extend to the ſervants, 


who wait upon the children, and it is not the leaſt 


of his obligations, tho? it is generally not known or 


not minded. As Quintilian obſerves, we have 


equal cauſe to apprehend danger from vicious ſer- 
vants, as from bad companions who have uſually 


better education, and more honour, nec tutior inter 


| ſervos malos, quam ingenuos parùm modeſtos, conver- 


ſatio et. He muſt be careful therefore never to 


leave a child alone with the ſervants, unleſs he is 


fully aſſured of their probity and piety ; for ſuch 


there are who can't-be too carefully treated by pa- 
As children, eſpecially when they are young, 
are fickle and inconſtant in their diſpoſitions, it is 
Proper that they never ſhould be out of the ma- 
ſter's ſight, not even whilſt they are at their ſtu- 


dies in private. His preſence alone will very 


much contribute to make them attentive, by fix- 
ing their imagination, and fave them abundance of 


diſtraction and negligence, from whence arriſe 


the faults they make in their compoſitions, which 
afterwards occaſion the chiding and correction, 


which might have been avoided by the aſſiduous, 


rather than the troubleſome and preſſing, diligence 
Fun. xi. s. Ib. i. cap.2. s 
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of the maſter. This Quintilian inſinuates by the 


following words, affiduus fit potiùs, quam immo- 


dicus. | FA 
Aſſiduity muſt not ſeem difficult in the college, 
where the maſters are abſolutely at liberty during 


the whole time of the claſſes, which would render 


them entirely inexcuſable, if they failed in this 
point: whereas the ſame aſſiduity is very ſevere 
and confining 1n private houſes, where the precep- 
tor is obliged to attend his ſcholars all the day long. 


It is wiſe in the parents, and I may ſay, their in- 


tereſt too, to endeavour as much as poſſible to ſoften 
this yoke by allowing the maſter every week an 
afternoon entirely to himſelf, and taking upon them - 
ſelves the care of looking after the children during 
that time. There is no conſtitution that can hold 
cout under ſo continual a confinement. A. preceptor 
has need of a breathing time to viſit his friends, to 
keep up his acquaintance, to adviſe with them about 
his ſtudies, and the difficulties he meets with in 
their education. In a word, not to be always con- 
fined to his ſcholar. *Tis not eaſy to be expreſſed 
how ſerviceable this condeſcenſion of the parents is 
to encourage the maſters, and render their zeal 
more lively and vigilant. 2 3 
I have already taken notice that a maſter muſt 
never act by paſſion, humour, or fancy. It is one 
of the greateſt faults in education, as it never eſ- 
capes the diſcerning eye of the ſcholars, renders all 
the good qualifications of the maſter almoſt uſe- 
leſs, and deprives his inſtructions and admonitions 
of almoſt all their authority ; and what 1s yet very 
grievous, thoſe who act moſt by humour are apt 
to perceive it leaſt, and often take it ill to be put 
in mind of it, though it is the beſt office that a 
friend can do them „ 
T am aſhamed to mention here certain injurious 
terms which are ſometimes uſed towards the ſcho- 


Sd lars, 
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lars, ſuch as blockbead, beaſt, aſs, &c. Nor would 
Ido it, if I did not know that theſe terms were 


often in the mouths of ſome maſters. Does ſuch 
language -ariſe from reaſon, good breeding, or 


good underſtanding ? Is it not evident that it muſt 


be either the effect of a mean education, or of a 
clowniſh di Ore. which knows not what decen- 
cy is, or © 
cannot contain itſelf ? 

Amongſt thoſe who take upon them the educa- 
tion of youth, there are ſeveral, whom their nar- 
row circumſtances, or even ſometimes abſolute 


verty have obliged to enter into this profeſſion, and 


this they muſt not be aſhamed of. The famous 
Origen taught grammar for a 9 and had 
the happineſs of preſerving all his life long the re- 


membrance and love of that poverty, wherein his 


father leſt him at his death. This is an excellent 


model for maſters. The ſalary they get for their 


pains is certainly very lawful, and well deſerved. 


However I would not have that the only motive, 


nor even the prevailing one, which engages them 
to it, but that the will of God, and the deſire of 
ſanctifying themſelves ſhould have the firſt and 


principal ſhare in it. The cruelty of parents often 


— — maſters to barter with them, and diſpute 


about the terms of their ſalary. It were to be wiſh- 
ed, that the generoſity of parents on one hand, and 


che diſintereſtedneſs of maſters on the other, might | 


prevent any occaſion for this kind of agreements, 
which in my opinion have ſomething mean and 


ſordid in them. It might be well for the latter to 


rely a little more upon Providence than they uſu- 


ally do, and I have never obſerved that it has ever 


failed thoſe, who have abſolutely confided in it. 
If views of intereſt are unworthy a preceptor, 


that is truly chriſtian, thoſe of vanity and ambi- 


tion are no by ve T have oft admired what St. 


Auguſtine 


a violent and paſſionate mind which 
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Auguſtine ſays of the motive, which engaged Ne- 
brides to take upon him the inſtruction of youth, a 
motive directly oppolite to the two faults I am 
here ſpeaking of. He was St. Auguſtine's inti- 
mate friend, and had left his country, his eſtate, 
and mother, to follow him to Milan, without any 
other reaſon, than to give himſelf up with his 
friend to a ſearch. after truth and wiſdom, which 
they both ſought for, with equal zeal. He could 
not refuſe at his inſtant entreaties to become an al- 
ſiſtant to Verecundus, who taught a ſchool at Mi- 


lan. It was not, ſays St. Auguſtine, the deſire of 


" gain which induced Nebrides to take upon him 
this employment, ſince he might have — much 
more profitable one if he had e and ſtill 
leſs was it through any motive of vanity or ambi- 
tion, as he had — ſhunned. the acquaintance of 
great men, deſiring only the obſcurity of a peace- 
able retreat, wherein he might give up his whole 
time to the ſtudy of wiſdom... .. - 
This example recals to my mind another, which 
is no leſs admirable, and relates to the education 
of a young gentleman of great; quality. * The fa- 
ther, full of ambition, thought only of raiſing his 
ſon to great employments. in the ſtate, and the 


mother, who was a true Chriſtian, of making him 


great in heaven. She thought ſhe could only ſuc- 

ceed in her deſires by giving him an holy educa- 
tion, and to this end ſhe propoſed to a Monk, 
whom ſhe had deſired to come to, Antioch, to lame 
his mountain and retirement, and take upon him 
the care of her fon. She. conjured him to it in ſo 


earneſt and, pathetical a manner, proteſting to him 
that he ſhould anſwer for the ſoul of that child, 


that he thought he was under an obligation not to 


refuſe 1 it. The Aacen anſwered the hopes of the 


ent Wi cap. 10. 1 * 8, Chr, devit. Monach. 


ü. cap, 14. © 
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ar of mother. 8 child N by his _ 
nt or, made an extraordina eſs in 
the — and ſtill more in — B civil, 
affable and obliging to all the world, he inſinuated 
himſelf by that agreeable behaviour into the favour 
of his companions, which gave him an opportunity 
of gaining over ſeveral of them, and leading them 
to embrace virtue. St. Chryſoſtom, who was an 
eye-witneſs of this fact, has given us the hiſtory of 
i, but more at length than I have here quoted it. 
What I gather from theſe two examples, and 
therewithal I ſhall end this chapter, is, that piety 
is the moſt eſſential __ — — a 
prece that which ſhou erred to all the 
reſt, oy ſets an infinite we heed ha It inſpires the 


mafters with an earneſt zeal for the ſcholars, which 


uſually draws upon them the bleſſing of heaven. 
* have in another place produced an excellent ex- 
ample of this zeal in the perſon of St. A ne, 
which may ſerve : as an -ftruChon' and model to all 


th EIT» cn A Pp. v. 0 Hit, 
of the duty of Scholars. Sp 


advice, which he gives them, to love thoſe 
who teach them as they love the ſciences which they 
learn of them, and to look n them as fathers, 
from whom they derive not the life of the body, 

en inſtruction which is in a manner the life 


© Tom i. Dif. Prelim. p. 71. dia ament ; & parentes We, 


| Plura de officiis docenti- non quidem corporum, 
um locutus, way om id unum mentium credant. Wintil, hb. 
interim moneo, ut - przeceptores Wel „ 


ſuos non minds quam ipla ſtu- 
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Uintilan ſays „„ that he has included: r 
Or. all the duty of ſcholars in this one piece of 
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of the ſoul. Indeed this ſentiment of affection and 
reſpect ſuffices to make them apt to learn during 
the time of their ſtudies, and full of gratitude all 
the reſt of their lives. It ſeems to me to include a 
great part of what is to be expected from them. 
x Docility, which conſiſts in ſubmitting to direc- 
tion, in readily receiving the inſtructions of their maſ- 
ters, and reducing them to practice, is properly the 
virtue of ſcholars, as that of maſters is to teach 
well. The one can do nothing without the other, 


and as it is not ſufficient for a labourer to ſow the 


ſeed, unleſs the earth, after having opened its bo- 
ſom to receive it, embraces it, as I may ſay, warms 
and moiſtens it; ſo likewiſe the whole fruit of in- 
ſtruction depends upon a good correſpondence be- 
tween the maſter and the ſcholars. | 
Gratitude, for thoſe who have laboured in our 


- education, is the character of an honeſt man, and 


the mark of a good heart. Who is there among 
us v, ſays Cicero, that has been inſtructed with any 
care, that is not highly delighted with the ſight, 
or even the bare remembrance of his preceptors; 
maſters, and the place where he was taught 'and 
brought up? : Seneca exhorts young men to pre- 
ſerve always a great reſpect for their maſters, to 
whoſe care they are indebted for the amendment of 
their faults, and for having imbibed ſentiments of 


* Ut magiſtrorum officium cui non magiſter ſuus atque 


92 K —— — . 


eſt, docere; fic, diſcipulorum, 


præbere ſe dociles: alioqui 


neutrum ſine altero ſufficiet. 
Et, ſicut fruſtra ſparſeris ſemi- 


is; na, nifi illa præmollitus foverit 


ſalcus: ita eloquentia coaleſ- 
cere nequit, niſi ſociata traden- 


tis accipientiſque concordia, 
Duintil. ibid. 15 
 ? Quis eſt noſtrüm liberali- 
ter educatus, cui non educator, 
RA} 3& © 


LY; 


doctor, cui non locus ille mu- 


tus ubi ipſe altus aut doctus 


eſt, cum grata recordatione in 
mente v ? Cic. pro Planc. 
A. 8 1 0 | * 


*Præceptores ſuos adoleſ- 
cens veneretur ac ſuſpiciat, 
quorum beneficio ſe vitiis ex- 
uit, & ſub quorum tutela poſi- 


tus exercet bonas artes. Sexec. 


Epip. 83. 
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honour and probity. Their exactneſs and ſeve- tl 
rity diſpleaſe ſometimes at an age, when we are h 
not in a condition to judge of the obligations we 
owe to them; but when years have ripened our 5 
underſtanding "and judgment, we then diſcern that | 
what gave us a diſliking to them, I mean admo- 8 
nitions, reprimands, and a ſevere exactneſs in re- b 
ſtraining the paſſions of an imprudent and inconſi- 
derate age, is expreſly the very thing which ſhould | 5 
make us eſteem and love them. b Thus we ſee that —— 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the wiſeſt and moſt illuſ- 
trious Emperors that Rome ever had, thanked the 
Gods for two things, eſpecially for his having had M ( 
excellent tutors himſelf, and that he had found the 4 
like for his children. 
Quintilian, after he has ſet down the Arent = 
characters of the mind in children, draws in a few P 
1 words the image of what he judged to be a perfect 
| ſcholar, and certainly it is a very amiable one. 
« For my part, ſays he, I like a child who is en- 
«© couraged by commendation, is animated by a 
* ſenſe of glory, and weeps when he is out-done. 
« A noble emulation will always keep him in ex- 
«exciſe; a reprimand will touch him to the quick, 
&« and honour will ſerve inſtead of a ſpur. We 
«© need not fear that ſuch a ſcholar will ever give 
« himſelf up to idleneſs.” AMibi ille detur puer, 
quem laus excitet, quem gloria juvet, qui victus fle- 
at. Hic erit alendus ambitu : bunc mondebit ob- 
 qurgatio : hunc honor excitabit : in hoc deſidiam nun- 
quam verebor. | 
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ee nn illor odio abe propter ** non amabantur ; 
mus, quamdiu graves judica- admonitiones, fſeveritatem, & 
mus, & quamdiu beneficia il- inconſultæ adoleſcentiæ cuſtodi- 
lorum non intelligimus. Cham am. Senec. lib. v. de Bentf- 
Jam ætas _ mes, "oi r 
_ collegit, 9 ila M. Aurel. lib. i. 17. 
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Of the Duty of Scholars. 435 
Ho great a value ſoever Quintilian ſets upon 
the talents of the mind, he eſteems thoſe of the 


heart far beyond them, and looks upon the others 
as of no value without theſe. In the fame chapter, 


from whence I took the preceding words, he de- 


clares, he ſhould never have a good opinion of a 
child, who placed his ſtudy in procuring laughter, 


by mimicking the behaviour, mien, and faults of 
others, and he preſently gives an admirable reaſon 


for it. A child, ſays he, cannot be truly inge- 


« nious, in my opinion, - unleſs he be good and 


c virtuous; otherwiſe I ſhould rather chooſe to 
„ have him dull and heavy, than of a bad diſ- 
„ poſition. Non dabit mihi ſpem bone indolis, qui 
hoc imitandi ſtudio petet, ut rideatur. Nam pl ory 
quogue inprimis erit ille vere ingenioſus : alioqui non 
Pejus duxerim tardi eſſe ingenii, quam mali. 


He diſplays to us all theſe talents in the eldeſt 


of his two children, whoſe character he draws, and 


whoſe death he laments {in ſo eloquent and patheti- 
cal a ſtrain, in the beautiful preface to his ſixth 
book. I ſhall beg leave to inſert here a ſmall ex- 


tract of it, which will not be uſeleſs to the boys, 
as they will find here a model which ſuits well with 


their age and condition... 
After having mentioned his younger ſon, who 


died at five years old, and deſcribed the graces and 
' beauties of his countenance, the prettineſs of his 
expreſſions, the vivacity of his underſtanding, which 


began to ſhine thro? the veil of childhood; I 
« had till left me, e ſays he, my fon Quintilian, 


© Una poſt hæc Quintiliani ingenii, non modo ad percipi- 


"vi 


-mei ſpe ac voluptate nitebar : 


& poterat ſufficere ſolatio. Non 


enim floſculos, ſicut prior, ſed, 
jam decimum ætatis ingreſſus, 
annum, certos atque deforma- 
tos fructus oſtenderat. Juro. . . 
has me in illo vidiſſe virtutes 
„ 


\ 


endas diſciplinas, quo nihil 
præſtantius cognovi plurima 


expertus, ſtudiique jam tum 


non coacti. ( ſciunt præcepto- 


res) ſed probitatis, pietatis, hu- 


manitatis, liberalitatis. 
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« in whom I placed all my pleaſure and all my 


4 and comfort enough I might have found 
« in him. For having now entered into his tenth 


c year, he did not ſhew only flowers like his 


younger brother; but fruits already formed, and 
e beyond the power of diſappointment. . I have 


<< a good deal of ence, but I never ſaw in 
„ any child, I do not ſay only ſo many excellent 


ce diſpoſitions for the ſciences, nor ſo much taſte 


« and inclination for ſtudy, as his maſters know, 
% but ſo much probity, ſweetneſs, good nature, 
, gentleneſs and inclination to pleaſe and oblige, 


<« as I diſcerned m him. 


a << Beſides this, he had all the advantages of 


c nature, a charming voice, a pleaſing countenance, 


« and a ſurprizing facility in pronouncing well the 


two languages, as if he had been equally born 


« for both of them. 
e But all this was no more than hopes. I ſet 


4 a greater value upon his admirable virtues, his 
&« equality of. temper, his reſolution, the courage 
„ with which he bore up againſt fear and pain. 
< For how were his phyſicians aſtoniſhed at his 


«« patience under a diſtemper of eight months con- 
c tinuance, when at the point of death he comfort- 
« ed me himſelf, and bad me not to weep for 


« him! and delirious as he ſometimes was, at his 
ec laſt moments his tongue ran of nothing elſe but 


« learning and the ſciences, 0 vain ang deceitful 


& hopes! &c.“ 


Etiam illa fortuita ade- robur. Nam quo ille animo, 


rant omnia, vocis jucunditas qua medicorum admiratione, 
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terarum. 
© Sed hæc ſpes adhue: Illa 


majora : conſtantia, gravitas, 


| contra dolores etiam ac metus 


: claritaſque, oris ſuavitas, & in menſium octo valetudinem 


utracunque lingua, tanquam 
ad eam demum natus eflet, 


expreſſa proprietas omnium li- 


tulit ! Ut me in ſupremis con- 


ſolatus eſt ! Quam, etiam de- 
ficiens, jamque non noſter, ip- 
ſum illum alienate mentis er- 
rorem Circa 2 non 
habuit ! 
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Of. the Duty of Scholars, 437 
Are there many boys amongſt us, of whom we 
can truly ſay ſo much to their advantage, as Quin- 


tilian ſays here of his ſon? What a ſhame Would 
it be for them, if born and brought up in a Chri- 


ſtian country, they had not even the virtues of Pa- 


gan children ! I 1 no ſcruple to repeat 1 5 Ch 
ere 


again, docility, obedience, reſpec ir 


maſters carried to a degree of affection the 
ſource of an eternal gratitude, zeal for ſtudy and a 
wonderful thirſt after the ſciences, joined to an ab- 
horrence of vice and irregularity, an admirable fund 
of probity, 8 oodneſs, gentleneſs, civility and libera- | 
patience, courage and greatneſs. of 


lity, as al 
ſoul in the courſe of a long ſickneſs. _ What then 


was wanting to all el virtues ? That which alone 


could render them truly worthy the name, and muſt 
be in a 2 the ſoul of them and conſtitute their 
whole value, th 1 gift of faith and piety, 
the ſaving knowledge of a Mediator, a ſincere de- 
Os of plating God : v0 referring all our en to 


It is this which infinitely advances every 050 


talent in Chriſtian children, and alone deſerves to 

be laid before them as a perfect model, and wor- 

thy of their entire imitation. They may find it in 

| 8 illuſtrious. ſaints, whoſe knowled ge Teen ä 

have done ſo much honour to the church 
St. Baſil and St. Gregory Nazianzen. 


They were both deſcended of very noble fami- 
lies in the eye of the world, and ſtill more ſo in 
the eyes of God. They were born almoſt at the 


ſame time, and their birth was the fruit of the 
prayers and piety of their mothers, who from that 


very moment offered them to God, from whom . 


they had received them. The mother of St. Gre-. 
gory preſenting him to him in the church ſancti- 
fied 


by hands by the ered books ſhe made him 
touch. SY of 155 
er IV. | n They 
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435 e the Pay Scholars. 
” They had both of them all the qualifications that 

make children amiable, the beauty of the perſon, 
the charms of the mind, and mildneſs and 81 
neſs in their manners. 

Their education was ſuch, as might be i imagin- 
ed in families, where piety, if I may be allowed 
the expreſſion, was hereditary and domeſtick ; and 
where fathers, mothers, brothers, ſiſters and grand- 
fathers on both fides were all of them ſaints, and 
moſt of them very eminent ones. 

90 85 ppy diſpoſition, which God had given 
: $ cultivated with all poſſible care. Aſter 
By had finiſhed their ſtudies at home, they were 
— ſeparately into the - ities of 5rd which aer 
0 reputation for learning, under 
the 2 he moſt excellent es 8 

At laſt they met again at Athens. We know 
der chis city was in a manner the theatre and cen- 
tre of polite learning and all erudition. It was 

like wiſe in a manner the cradle of the famous friend- 
8 which ſubſiſted between our two Saints, or at 

I 0 it ſerved very much to tye the knot of it in a 
ftraighter manner. A very extraordinary adven- 
ture gave occaſion to it. There was an odd cu- 
ſtom at Athens relating to ſuch ſcholars, as were | 
new camers,, that were ſent thither from different 
provinces. They bega g with introducing them 
into a numerous afſemb! of boys like themſelves, 
and there they expoſed ye bo to all imaginary rail- 
lery and infolence., after which they led them croſs 
the city in proceſſion, conducted and preceded by 
all the boys, who marched two by two before 
them. When they came to the place appointed, 
the whole company ſtopt, ſet up a loud cry, and 
made as if they would break open the gates, as 
though they were refuſed to be opened to them. 
When the freſh-man had been admitted there, he 
was then reſtored to his liberty. Gregory, who 
LE i | 3 ä 


2 


racter of Baſil, and how diſagreeable it would be 
to him, had credit enough among his companions 
to get it diſpenſed with. It was this, f ſays St. 
Gregory of a in the admirable account 
he gives of this adventure, which gave occaſion 
to our ſacred friendſnip, which began to kindle in 
us that flame which has never ſince been extin- 
guiſhed, and which pierced our hearts with a dart, 


that is fixed there for ever. Happy Athens, cries 
he out, thou ſource of all my felicity ! I went 


thither only to acquire knowledge, and I found 
there the moſt precious of all treaſures, an affec- 
tionate and faithful friend, happier in this than Saul, 
who ſeeking but for aſſes found a kingdom, 

This relation formed and begun, as I have now 
mentioned, grew every day ſtronger and ſtronger, 


| eſpecially when theſe two friends, who kept no- 
thing a ſecret from each other, mutually laying . 


open their hearts, diſcerned they had both the fame 


end and ſought for the ſame treaſure, to wit, wiſ- 
dom and virtue. They lived under the ſame roof, 


cat at the ſame table, had the ſame exerciſes and 
pleaſures, and were properly ſpeaking but one and 
the fame ſoul; a marvellous union, ſays St. Gre- 
zory, which cannot be really produced by any o- 
ther than a chaſte and Chriſtian friendſhip. 7 
Me both alike aſpired to knowledge, an object 
the molt capable of raifing ſentiments of envy and 
jealouſy, and yet we were abſottffely exempt from 
that ſubtil and malicious paſſion, and experienced 


no other than a noble emulation. Each of us had 


a higher ſenſe of the glory of his friend than of his 
own, and ſought not to gain the aſcendant over 
him, but to yield to him and imitate him. 
Ne. r. „ 1. 
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5 Of the Duty of Scholars. 439 
eame firſt to Athens, and ſaw how oppoſite this ridi- 
culous ceremony was to the grave and ſerious cha- 


7 
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440 Of the Duty of Scholars. 

Our principal ſtudy and only end was virtue. 
We ſtrove to render our friendſhip eternal by pre- 
paring for ourſelves an happy immortality by with- 
drawing our affection more and more from the 


things of this world. We took the word of God . | 


our conductor and guide. We ſerved as ma- 


ters and overſeers to ourſelves, by mutually ex- 


horting one another to the practice of piety; and I 
might ſay, if there was not ſome kind of vanity 
in the expreſſion, that we were as a rule to eac 
other, whereby to diſcern falſhood from truth, and 
good from evil. 

We had no converſation with ſuch of our com- 
panions, as were ſaucy, paſſionate, or immoral, 


and Kept company only with ſuch as by their mo- 


deſty, circumſpection and wildom might-afſift and 


ſupport us in the good deſigns we had formed, as 


knowing that bad examples like contagious dif 


_ _ tempers are eaſily communicated. 


Theſe two Saints, as we cannot. too often repeat 


to the boys, were 3 diſtinguiſhed among their 


companions by the Pong and livelineſs of their 
wit, by their diligence an labour, by the 5 


dinary ſucceſs they had in all their ſtudics, 1 * 
the 


eaſe and readineſs wherewith they gain 

ſciences, that were taught at Athens ; Ty el learn- 
ing, poetry, . Ain and 0 fog But they 
were ſtill more diſt * * 

their manners, r was 0 at 7 * ſight of 
the leaſt danger, and afraid of even the ſhadow. 
of vice. A dream, which St. Gregory had, when 


he was very young, of which he has Fr us an ele- 
gant deſcription in verſe, very much contributed 
to inſpire him with theſe ſentiments. As he ſlept, 


be thought he ſaw two virgins of the ſame 'age. 
and of equal beauty, cloathed in a; modeſt, man- 
ner, and without any of thoſe ornaments, which 


Ladies n are 00 of. Their eyes v were fixt 
| > Wen ors — 


— 0 
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innocence of 


. 
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upon the ground and their countenance covered 
with a veil, which did not hinder him from diſ- 
cerning the bluſh which a maiden ſhame ſpread 
over their cheeks 8. The ſight of them, adds the 
Saint, filled me with; joy, for they ſeemed to have 
ſomething in them more than human. They took 
me in their arms and careſt me as a child, whom 
they dearly loved, and when I asked them who 
they were, the- one told me that ſhe was purity, 
and the other continence ; but both the compani- 
ons of Jeſus Chriſt and the friends of thoſe, who 
renounced marriage to lead an heavenly life. They 


exhorted me to join my heart and mind to theirs, that 


being filled with the glory of virginity, they might 
reſent me before the light of the immortal Tri- 
nity. Aſter theſe words they flew up to heaven, 
and my eyes followed them as far as they coull. 
I ow this indeed was but a dream, but had a very 
ct upon the heart of the Saint. He never 
Prone the agreeable image of chaſtity, and reflect- 
ed upon it with pleaſure in his mind. Twas, as 
he ſays himſelf, a ſpark of fire, which increaſin 
by degrees, inkindled i in him the love of a — 


ntinence. _ 
"a and he had great need of ſuch a virtue to 
defend themſelves amidſt the perils of Athens, the 
moſt dangerous city in the world, in point of mo- 
rals, by reaſon of the vaſt concourſe of youth 


5 Which came thither from all parts, and brought 


with them their vices and irregularities. But, lays 
St. Gregory, we had the happineſs of experiencing 
in that corrupt city ſomething like what the poets 

tell of a river, which preſerves the ſweetneſs of 
its waters amidſt the ſaltneſs of the rh and of an 


| Emer I ipuripds ier 50 Tepiis 
ina. rar vs cuir du 3 
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animal which ſubſiſts in the midſt of fire, We 
had no converſation or friendſhip with the bad, 


we knew but two ways in Athens, the one which 5 


led us to the church and the holy divines who taught 
there, and the other which led us to the ſchools and 
our maſters in learning. As to entertainments, 
ſpectacles, aſſemblies and feſtivals, we were abſo- 
lutely ignorant of them. 

One might naturally imagine, that youths of this 
character, who ſeparated themſelves from all ſo. 
ciety, who had no ſhare in any of the pleaſures and 
_ diverſions of thoſe of their own age, whoſe pure 
and innocent lives were a continual cenſure of the 
irregularity of the reſt, muſt have been the mark 

their companions and the object of their ha- 
tred, or at leaſt of their contempt and raillery. But 
it was quite the contrary ; and nothing is more glo- 
rious to the memory of theſe two illuſtrious Saints, 


and I venture to ſay, reflects more honour upon . 


oy iety itſelf, than ſuch an event. Their virtue in- 
5 muſt have been very pure, and their conduct 
very wiſe and diſereet, to have not only eſcaped 
the envy and hatred, but to have gained in gene- 
ral the eſteem, love and reſpect of all their com- 
panions. 

This was 8 in an eminent manner, When it 


was reported, that they deſigned to leave Athens 


do return into their own country, The grief was 


univerſal, cries and lamentations were heard on 
all ſides, and tears flowed from every eye, They 
were about to loſe the honour of their city and glo- 
ry of their ſchools, The maſters and ſcholars, ad- 
ding force and violence to 2 and complaints, 
proteſted they would not let them go, nor ever 


cCeonſent to their departure, One of them could 
not help yielding to — extraordinary ſollicitation, 
ms * er 8 called a —_— to. detain 


kim. 
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nim. This was Gregory; and one may eaſily 
judge how much he was concerned at it. 
I queſtion whether it is poſſible to imagine a 
more perfect model for the boys, than that which 
I have now laid before their eyes, where we find 
all the circumſtances joined together, that may 
fender youth amiable and valuable, noble blood, 
beauty of mind, an incredible thirſt after ſtudy, 
wonderful ſucceſs in all the ſciences, a civil and 
: lite behaviour, a ſurprizing modeſty amidſt pub- 
_ 5 25 and applauſes, and what infinitely ſets 
off all theſe qualifications, a piety and fear of God, 
which was only increaſed and ſtrengthened by ill 
examples. We may read an admirable character 


H of theſe two great Saints in M. du Guer's letters 


expreſly drawn up for the uſe of the ſcholars, who 
were to anſwer upon ſome of their diſcourſes. _ 

Beſides the example of ſome illuſtrious Chriſtian 
Saints, ſuch as the two I have mentioned, it may 
be proper for the boys to take a view of ſome that 
are to be found in holy Scripture. They will 
there find the young Samuel by his piety and vir- 
tue alike agreeable to God and men. h And the 
child Samuel grew on and was in favour both with 
the Lord and alſo with men. They, will there ad- 
mire an holy King, who at eight years old, fol- 


loving the example of David, was ever careful to 


pleaſe God in all that he did. i And be did that which 
was right in the ſight of the Lord, and walked in 
all the ways of David his father. They will there 
. ſee Tobit, after he had paſſed his youth in inno- 
cence, avoiding the company of ſuch as facrificed 
unto the golden calves, ſhewing nothing childiſh 
in his behaviour, and keeping with all exactneſs 
the injunctions of the law from his infancy. - k So- 
us fugiebat conſortia omnium. . Nikil puerile geſ- 


, fl. 6. !s Eat ar. . 2 . 4. f 
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fit in opere. Hæc & bis ſimilia ſecundum legem 


Dei puerulus obſervabat. They will ſee him, I fay, 
educating his ſon in the ſame manner, by i 


Ing him in his infancy to fear God, and abſtain 


from every ſin. Quem ab infantia timere Deum do- 
cuit, & abſtinere ab omni peccato. They will be 
ſurprized to find long before Chriſtianity a cou- 

rage truly heroical and chriſtian in the ſeven bre- 
thren of the Maccabees, who were all determined 


to die by the moſt cruel puniſnments rather than 


tranſgreſs the law of God. W.ee are ready to die, 


rather than to tranſgreſs the laws of our fathers. 


But they muſt principally imbibe their ſenti- 
ments from the very ſpring of holineſs and piety, 
that is, from Jeſus Chriſt, who to ſanctify child- 

hood and youth, was pleaſed to be born a child, 
and afterwards to ſet an example to all perſons of 
the ſeveral virtues which properly belong to them, 


by his exactneſs in going up to the temple at the 


appointed times; by his diligence in hearing the 
oer by the wiſdom and modeſty of bi an- 
ſwers ; by his application to do the work of his 
Father, and to execute his orders without conſult- 
ing with fleſh or blood ; by his perfect ſubmiſſion 
to his parents; and laſtly, by the care he took of 
outwardly ſhewing before God and men, in pro- 
ion as he advanced in years, a viſible progreſs 
of grace and wiſdom, the fulneſs of which he had 
received from the firſt moment of his incarnation, 


; The concluſion of this work, 


I am now come tothe end of my work, which 
I undertook with a view to ſerve the publick, and 


be of ſome aſſiſtance if I could to youth, and thoſe 
who are entruſted with their education. It was 
not my deſign to ſay any thing which might in the 

2 * 8 8 1 2 Vace, vii. 2, | | ; 
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leaſt offend any of my brethren, or any other 
whatſoever. 1 2 this has happened with- 
out my intention or knowledge, I deſire they would 


_ excuſe it, and accept in good part what has' fallen 


from me without any bad deſign. 


All that now remains is to beg of God, who is 
the only maſter of mankind, the author of all light 
and every excellent gift, who diſpenſes talents as 
he pleaſes, and inſpires us with the manner of 
making good uſe of them, to whom alone it be- 
longs to ſpeak to the heart as well as to the under- 
ſtanding, to beſeech him, I ſay, that he would be 
| pleaſed to give a blefling to this work, to the au- 
thor, the children, the parents, the maſters and | 
ſervants, in a word, to all who have any care in 
the education of youth, in : any place or any col- 
lege whatſoever, Fon PR = Qt he would be 
leaſed to own abundantly his grace u 
| the wor 06) age Paris, that he will continue to in 
ſerve and increaſe, not only the taſte of learning 
and the ſciences which has ever prevailed in it, bur 
| ſtill move that diſpoſition cn oma ety and religt- 
on, wich has tides been its m _ e 


THE END. 
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